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PREFACE 


THB PRESENT VOLUME is the sixth and the last in the series— 
Sources of Indian History. It marks the much-awaited comple- 
tion of the six-volume project undertaken by the late Dr. S. P. 
Sen, the Founder-Director of the Institute of Historical Studies. 
Dr. Sen’s abilities as a scholar, teacher and author were 
equalled, if not surpassed by his talents as a planner and 
organizer of research on partly explored or wholly unexplored 
areas of history in which teamwork was called for in preference 
to individual investigation. The project aimed at general survey 
and assessment of source-material on the entire gamut of 
India’s history was indeed a challenging task. It involved 
laborious work on a vast canvas, covering all the States and 
Union Territories, careful planning, assignment of topics to 
scholars competent to contribute, editing and finally bringing 
out in print, the edited texts. The last item, in particular, 
tended to become increasingly expensive, due to enormous 
escalation in the cost of publication. It upset the budget drawn 
up and sanctioned on the basis of estimates done nearly ten 
years ago, raising problems which defied ready solution. The 
delay, for which we offer our apologies was due not to lack of 
response from scholars which had been encouragingly prompt 
but to financial problems caused by the inability of the 
authorities concerned to revise the grant-in-aid in the context of 
cost-escalation. 

The volume, generally speaking, follows the same pattern 
as guided the presentation of the preceding volume, emphasising 
among others, a critical review of the extent and dependability 
of the different categories of source-material and the extent 
to which the source material has been utilised by historians and 
the fields which remain to be covered. Since regional 
materials written in regional languages are becoming available 
in increasingly larger quantities, regional sources find more 
frequent mention in the later volumes than in the first brought 
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out ten years earlier. This is an encouraging sign—regional 
materials presented in regional languages have started coming 
up in larger volume. 

While nearly all the papers appearing in this volume have 
generally conformed to the pattern envisaged when the project 
was taken on had, ‘we failed, in spite of our best efforts to 
obtain one or two more contributions on Madhya Pradesh. 
In one or two instances promises were not fulfilled till the end. 
We had two alternatives—either to wait indefinitely in the 
hope that the promise would be fulfilled some day or to place 
before the readers whatever contents are already available with 
us, due to the timely response, of our contributors. We 
considered further delay would be unfair and inexcusable in the 
circumstances. The decision to bring out the volume was 
quickened by the knowledge that the papers already collected 
cover all the important areas of regional history of the States 
and Union Territories dealt with in this volume. 

I take this opportunity to convey my grateful thanks to 
the learned contributors of papers whose kind cooperation has 
rendered the publication of the volume possible. I am also 
thankful to Professor T. S. Banerjee and Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya 
for thelr assistance in editing the papers. My thanks are due to 
Shrimati Minati Chattopadhyaya, Registrar of the Institute for 
her constant help in the preparation of the volume. Shri Anupam 
Ray deserves our appreciation for seeing the volume through 
the press and for designing the get-up. Shri Jayanta K. Basu of 
Messrs, K. P. Basu Printing Works has also earned our thanks 
for his personal attention in supervising the printing work. 

We are also gratefully conscious of the value of financial 
assistance rendered by the Department of Culture, New Delhi 
and the Education Directorate, Government of India towards 
the publication of the Series as a whole. 

Now that the total project is completed with the 
publication of this volume, we feel happy that the Institute has 
fulfilled Dr. Sen’s pledge that the assignment, begun in 1978, 
would be concluded within a time-limit of ten years. 


1989 N. R. Ray 
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1 o Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


A SURVEY ON THE WORKS ON TRIBES 
AND CASTES IN ANDAMAN 


Asok K. GHOSH AND ACHINTYA K. Das 
(Department of Anthropology, University of Calcutta) 


Preamble 


THE ARCHIPELAGO, with which the present paper deals, cons- 
titutes the southernmost clusters of landmass of Indian sub- 
continent, named as Andaman and Nicobar islands. It may be 
questionable how mucn attention this area, containing only 
0.02% of the total population, can claim of the researchers. 
In fact, the characteristics and conspicuous specialities of the 
people have achieved greater importance than the total popula- 
tion, and more so their cultural contents. This is appropriate 
especially with the tribal groups who are living here from 
unknown past. 

The administrative boundary of this union territory includes 
all the islets, stretched over a region of 740 kms from north to 
south with an intervention of about 130 kms between Andaman 
and Nicobar groups of islands. Due to striking resemblances of 
these two groups of islands in many respects, excepting the 
physical aspects of the population, it is more meaningful to 
discuss the groups under a single category than two different 
units. Secondly, a priori to begin with the main problem it is, 
perhaps, essential to present a brief outline of the geoclimatic 
preconditions of the area. It is provided with influences on 
the people and history of the area through the ages. 
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Introducing the Area 


The islands consist of a chain of islands of about 226 in 
number, lying between 6° and 14° NL and 92° and 94° EL. For 
administrative facilities, all the islands have been included 
under a single district. Though geographically it has been 
divided into three major regions, viz. great Andaman, little 
Andaman and Nicobar. The estimated total land area of 8293 
sq. kms, practically constitutes only 0.26% of the total 
country. 

According to geologists the total region forms a single 
geographical system extending from eastern end of Himalayas 
through Burma to the western coast of Sumatra. Of course, 
the detailed geology is of varied systems and compositions. 

Climatologically the area witnesses tropical climatic condi- 
tion, Fluctuation of temperature throughout the year is not 
remarkable. The hottest month of April shows a rise upto 
37°C and in coldest months of December to February it falls 


upto 23°C. 
History of the Present Population 


At present the population of this area is composed of two 
broad groups ; they are : (1) The aboriginals, and (2) the later 
settlers. The later settlers are again divisible into three groups, 
as (a) convicts, (b) forced settlers, and (c) voluntary settlers, 

The aboriginals are considered to be autochthonous popula- 
tion of the area since an unrecorded past. About them discus- 
sions will be made in the later part. History of the later 
settlers practically began at the end of eighteenth century. In 
fact, no success was achieved by the early coloniser to establish 
a relationship cither with the islands or the islanders, 

In 1788, Lord Cornwallis sent Archibald Blair and R, Cole- 
brook to start a settlement in suitable island. A little later, in 
1789, the first settlement was made, A number of forest 
labourers and convicts were settled there, But the scheme was 
abandoned mainly due to environmental hazards. Again, after 
64 years another penal settlement scheme was launched and in 
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the first lot in 1858, 200 convicts with other officials were sent. 
Thereafter many other immigrants have enriched the population 
size and at the same time has increased the complexity of popu- 
lation composition, 

At the very beginning the forced transport of the people 
from different parts of the mainland resulted in highly mixed 
nature of population, In fact, consideration of caste or religion 
was not at alla criterion. Rather ‘convict’ or ‘labour’ was the 
basis for settlement in this area, 

Biological and cultural mixture among these groups were 
obvious due to relaxed social restrictions, Thus administrative 
grouping introduced a special type of ethnic composition as well 
4s cultural complex. In later period, voluntary migrants from 
India, East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) and Burma settled in 
different islets of Andaman which again addid complexity to 
the caste structure of the area, Population migration data of 
1971 Census shows that Bihar contributed the maximum popula- 
tion whereas the States like Himachal Pradesh or Manipur 
contributed least number of population. Out of the total 
1,15,133 persons in 1971, 13,140 show their genesis in East 
Pakistan (now Bangladesh) though the original number was 
only 800. The remaning 42,615 were born outside the 
State boundary, It may be said that it is very difficult to 
decipher the caste affiliation of the population which has 
occurred due to high rate of intermixture during the early 
phases of penal settlement in Andaman and Nicobars. 


Researches on Population 


For clarity and better understanding the researches under- 
taken have been separated into two divisible phases, and these 
have been described here in necessary detail, 


Early Period 
Information is very scanty about the island and the popula- 


tion so far as carly records are concerned, In fact, syste- 
matic attempt in such studies was not made till much later. 
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Marco Polo, who crossed this area in 1286 (Masefield, 1908) 
referred this land as the home of “a most brutish and savage 
race, having heads, eyes and teeth resembling those of thecanine 
species” (Brown, 1964). The Chinese and Japanese knew these 
islands in the first millenium A. D. and referred as Yeng-to- 
may and Andaban respectively for Nicobar and Andaman 
(Brown, 1964). In some other writings none of the islands is 
found in different vernacular variations, In the reports of 
“Claudius Ptolemy (2nd century), the Arab travellers (9th 
century), the Chinese Buddhist monk I Tsing (672) mentions 
have been made about these islands, Among these the reports 
of the two Arab travellers (871 A.P.) have been considered as 
the first “authentic” source (Brown 1964), 


Colonial Period 


After the European occupation some valuable studies came 
out, Perhaps, these were the product of vested interest of the 
Britishers with colonial vision, In spite of this fact, the value 
of these works could never be ignored. The most important 
writings of this period is of E. H. Man, the then an officer of 
the penal settlement of Port Blair. Man’s work of different 
interests (Man, 1878, 1882, 1883, 1912, 1923) are still now 
regarded as the source book about the Andaman islanders, His 
general description about the islets as well as their population 
and in some case intensive study about the customs of the 
Andamanese are as rich as one could expect of a researcher of 
that period. During this time some other works were published, 
giving some more information (Portman, 1894, 1899). 
Researches on specific tribal population which also started 
during this period, though in limited scale, became conspicuous 
by the beginning of present century. 


Present Situation of Castes and Tribes 
In 1981 total population of Andaman and Nicobar was 


1,88,254 against 1,15,133 as recorded in 1971 Census. In the 
earlier census (1971) the total number of caste population was 
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96,664 and the rest 18,469 were tribals. The tribals thus cons- 
titute slightly more than 15% of the total population, but the 
emphasis of researches has solely focussed on the tribal popula- 
tion. More so, excluding the Nicobarese all other tribal popula- 
tion show only little more than 5% of the total population. 
Despite this, interestingly this 5% has drawn the attention of 
most of the researchers, 

Researches on the castes of these islands are indeed rare 
duc to very fragility of caste structure within the area. In 
the history of settlement, it was not very clear, In 1921, the 
total population was 17,814 and the comprehensive list of caste 
groups with their number of persons were enumerated. The 
major caste names mentioned are: Maratha, Jat, Rajput, 
Brahmin, Ahir, Pasi, Kurmi, Mehtar, Chamar, Kori, Nai, Teli, 
Pathan, Sekh and Moghal, The problem of this long list was 
curtailed in 1951 census, and only community level enumeration 
was made. The five communities mentioned are; the Karens, 
the Mapilahs, the Burmese, the Bhantus and the East Bengal 
refugees. 

There is no caste group in this union territory demarcated 
as scheduled caste, Similarly, only the aboriginal group of 
this island is considered as the scheduled tribe. Other immi- 
grant tribals are non-scheduled in this area, 

Most of the tribals of this area are not living in their 
homeland because of the Government resettlement scheme for 
the population. At present the scheduled tribal groups of this 
island are ; Andamanese, Jarwa, Onge, Sentinelese, Nicobarese 
and Shompen. The first four groups reside in the Andaman 
group of islands, and the Nicobarese and the Shompen are in 
the Nicobar islands, From the point of genesis, the tribal 
population of this island represents two distinct groups of race, 
The people of Andaman group belongs to the negrito racial 
stock with dark complexion and woolly hair, The second stock 
comprises mongoloid characteristics and are represented by the 
Nicobarese and Shompens, 
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Researches on Tribal Population 


ANDAMANESE 


Nowadays all the sub-tribes of Andamanese tribe have 
been listed for settlement by the Government in the Strait 
island for better protection. These Andamanese are gradually 
dwindling down, perhaps leading towards extinction within a 
very short span of time. In 1858 conservative estimates put 
these number around 3,500. In 1901 they were found to be 
625 only. In 1951 the,number was only 19 and 1971 it was 24. 
There are some doubts about the number of population. But 
at the same time it is quite true that the population is numeri- 
cally decreasing at a very rapid speed. 

Studies on this tribe was initiated during the British period 
mainly by the government officials (Man, 1878, 1882 : Cadell, 
1889 ; Podson, 1877 ; Mower, 1888). About two decades later 
extensive field investigation was carried out by A.B.R Brown 
during 1906-1908. Many other works were brought out in 
furtherance, covering many aspects of Andamanese livelihood. 

The mechanism of living and livelihood of this tribe has 
been dealt with in books and papers contributed by many 
scholars, and among them the works of Kochar (1964), Soni 
(1976) and Chakraborty (1976, 1978) are noteworthy. Some 
aspects of their material culture is found to be worked out both 
by early as well as present authors (Brown, 1969 ; Man, 1882 ; 
Thomson, 1881). 

Culture change has affected this tribe very crucially (Cooper, 
1940 ; Chakraborty, 1974) and a number of problems has started 
emerging. The problems of Andamanese at the moment of 
their extinction has been mentioned by many authors as 
Cappieri (1941, 1967), Basu (1950) and Chakraborty (1974a, 
1974b). Some science journalists have also tried to draw atten- 
tion to the above problems (referred to in Enlite, 1967 and by 
an editor, 1977). 

Negrito racial strain among this isolated group has been 
studied by some and the results have been published (Loyd, 
1932 ; Guha, 1928, 1953 ; Kocher, 1977). Andamanese language 
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as a topic of research attracted many scholars (Clarke, 1874 ; 
Basu, 1952 ; Brown, 1964 ; Voegelin et al., 1966). 

Despite the above researches, specially on the Andamanese, 
in considering all the tribal groups of the arca in general this 
tribe has been referred in many writings (Fytche, 1861 ; Flower, 
1888 ; Guha, 1953 ; Ghosh, 1955 ; Gupta, 1976 ; Kloss, 1971 ; 
Pandit, 1976). 


Onge 


The next group of population studied thoroughly is Onge 
(means ‘man’) of little Andaman. Onges were previously 
marked as hostile to civilized man but in 1885-1887 Mr. M. V. 
Portman made the first contact and afterwards they became 
friendly with the outsider, 

General description of the Onges and their culture is found 
in the works of many scholars since the first contact (Portman, 
1888 ; Hutton, 1932 ; Buchi, 1953, 1955 ; Chatterjee, 1953 ; De, 
1957; Gupta, 1960; Rai, 1963; Pandit and Bose, 1977; 
Portman, 1888). Simply economic pursuits have mostly been 
studied (Sarkar, 1969 ; Chatterjec, 1975) although sometimes 
more information on nutritional values of their food with 
quantitative assessment have been referred (Bose, 1969). Other 
works on food and life style (Krishnamurthy, 1970) and their 
adaptation with the local ecology (Nigam, 1962; Raypa, 1978) 
are also notable documentations. 

Rapid transformation of Onge culture after the contact with 
outsiders and the consequences thereof have been discussed 
in some studies (Datta Majumdar, 1957 ; Reddi, 1976). Onge 
demography and the factors responsible for the decrease of 
their population at present are the vital issues of discussion in 
many fronts (Sarkar, 1960 ; De, 1970; Reddi, 1976; Indian 
Express, 1978). On specific culture traits some amount of 
attention has also been paid (Ganguly and Pal, 1963 ; Kocher, 
1965). 

Works on physical anthropology among the Onges have been 
carried out in the general works on Andaman tribe. Some 
specific works (Ganguly and Pal, 1960 ; Guha, 1953; Swamina- 
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than, 1969) were carried out, Even the developmental perspec- 
tive of the population have been referred to by Sarkar (1976) 
in a comprehensive form. 


Sentinelese and Jarwa 


Number of works carried out among the Sentinelese and 
Jarwa is practically limited. Due to the hostility of these 
groups, researchers have not succeeded in working among these 
groups. Reports made on simple observations aré found in 
very isolated form, 

The Sentinelese are inhabiting in the north Sentinel island 
within an area of 23.04 sq. miles. In 1901-1912, their number 
was assessed as many as 117, in 1931 the number was reported as 
50, and in 1971 the number was mentioned as 82. Although 
the question on accuracy is not of perfection, 

In terms of origin of the Onges, they have relationship with 
the Andamanese-Jarwa stock, as revealed from their physical 
appearance. An expedition, by a large party of government 
officials, was made in 1973, the report of which is yet to be 
published (Man, 1983), 

Roepstorff (1904) made an earlier description of Sentinelese 
Canoe, which is not a result of field work among them. In fact, 
simple observations on material culture have been noted by some 
authors (Pandit, 1970). The problems which are still now 
acting as barrier to carry out researches among them have been 
mentioned in some of the recent writings (Singh, 1974 ; Pandit, 
1976), 

The other most hostile tribe of the middle and south 
Andaman is Jarwa, It has been noted that during the early 
period of colonisation they were befriended by-the coloniser, as 
Blair succeeded in 1790, but in later period due to fear against 
the settlers the Jarwas became really hostile (Joshi, 1978), 

A small number of studies attempted to give a general 
description of the Jarwas (Sarkar, 1963 ; Chakraborty, 1976 ; 
Pandit, 1973) but the problem of hostility of this group became 
the major issue of discussion in most of the publications. 
(Temple, 1903; Chengappa, 1958 ; Cippiani, 1960 ; Kocher, 
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1966 ; Singh, 1973 ; Chanda, 1976 : Man, 1978). Attempts are 
still being made for making rapport with this population, 


Vicobarese 


The Nicobar islands are inhabited by two groups of popula- 
tion i.e, the Nicobarese and the Shompen, Both of them belong 
to mongoloid stock though minor variations are found due to 
prolonged isolation of the group since unrecorded time. In 
1971 census the total population of Nicobar was estimated as 
21,665 which increased to 30,933 during 1981 census, 

Out of 22 islands of Nicobar group, 12 are inhabited by the 
Nicobarese, On the basis of their distribution and cultural 
material they have been divided into 6 groups. 

Researches on this population began quite earlier, Due to 
their very cooperative attitudes toward the outsiders, different 
aspects of their culture have been worked out in details, Early 
information about them is found in a generalized form (Cole- 
brook, 1795 ; Ball, 1870 ; Roepstorff 1875; Buchi, 1845). In 
most of such studies Nicobarese population has been consi- 
dered as a whole, even some times including the Shompens. In 
the same generalized style some other studies were made (Simon, 
1954; Whitehea, 1924; Kocher, 1965; Pillai, 1981). Studies 
on greater details of their social aspect have been made by Syam- 
chaudhuri (1963, 1977). This work is on Car Nicobar island 
where the maximum concentration of Nicobarese is found, In 
considering the total population of Nicobar island and their 
adaptation with ecology (Lal, 1977), both environment and 
economic pursuit have been worked out and discussed in rela- 
tively elaborated form, 

Information regarding many other cultural traits and social 
aspects have been published by a number of authors (Bonnigton, 
1932; Chatterjee, 1953; Chanda, 1970a,1970b; Cipriani, 
1972). Some researchers paid greater attention on the material 
aspects of their culture (Man, 1882, 1894; Syamchaudhuri, 
1963 ; Chanda, 1967). 

Physical anthropological studies among the Nicobarese have 
been made to some extent (Sarkar, 1951 ; Bhattacharjee, 1961 ; 
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Gupta & Sharma, 1973 ; Roy & Roy, 1969 ; Ganguly, 1976) with 
emphasis on dermatoghyphics, genetic make-up, nutrition and 
such other issues. Cultural change of these people and the 
welfare measures to uplift the population upto the minimum 
standard have been discussed in some writings (Prakash, 1965 : 
Man, 1975). 


Shompen 


The Shompens belong to same stock as that of Nicobarese. 
They have some special distinguishing characteristics which 
differentiate them from the Nicobarese as shader complexion, 
shorter stature, etc. Paster Rosen, a Danish missionary in 1831 
reported for the first time about the Shompens of great 
Nicobar. In 1961, their number was only 71, but in 1905 
Boden Kloss estimated the number as 300 to 400. There is 
hardly any reasoning to explain the same. So also the earlier 
estimation, with a range of 100, is quite obscure. 

Researches on this population are not too much extensive. 
In early 1878 Roepstorff published an article on the Shompen. 
Afterwards many more attempts have been made to decipher the 
society and culture of this tribe. Most general information 
about almost all major aspects of their livelihood are found in 
many works (Mann, 1886 ; Bonnigton, 1932 ; Chengappa, 1932: 
Stvenson, 1932 ; Rajaram, 1960; Lal, 1969). A few works on 
their physical characteristics have been bought out (Ganguly 
and Mukherjee, 1964; Krishnan, 1977). Scope of studies 
among these people is still present to find out their relationship 
with the mongoloid groups, inhabiting in other parts of India. 


Other Groups (Caste and Community) 


As mentioned earlier the invasion of castes in this area 
has taken place in recent times. At the same time, due to loss 
of caste structure in this new social environment the caste 
system of conventional form changed almost into a class or at 
times in religious community. In the census report of 1951, 
there is a calculation about the number of people who settled 
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in Andaman and Nicobar islands, as agriculturists and artisans. 
The number of people has been indicated as 3,217 ugriculturists 
and 3,281 artisans from East Bengal, Kerala, Madras, 
Bihar and some other areas during the period between 1949 
and 1961, 

As mentioned earlier, castewise researches have not received 
any reasonable importance in this island. Studies have made, 
in regard to some communities like Karen, Bhantu or Mapilah, 
but others remain practically unnoticed, 

The Karens initially migrated in this island as forest 
labourers in 1925, and settled mainly in middle Andaman. In 
1951 the Karen population was enumerated, and found to be 
384. Their mode of adjustment in a new settlement has been 
the subject-matter of study by Barai and Mukherjee (1975) on 
the one hand, and on the other selection intensity of this group 
has also been studied (Roy, 1976). 

The other immigrant community in this island is Mapilah, 
They were forcefully shifted to this area from Malabar after the 
rebellion of 1921, On this population research information is 
scarce. Mohamad’s (1956) article on the Mapilah is more 
popularly a written text than a research paper with data and 
information of value. 

Some importance has been given to the Bhantu—another 
criminal tribe originally from Uttar Pradesh. The first 
settlement for them was established here in 1928. Some 
researches have been done among them of which genetic survey 
(Agarwal, 1963) is a major output. General description about 
them is found in the writing of Sharma (1962). Works on the 
Burmese population are practically nil, 

Some reputed anthropologists have emphasized the problems 
of the mainland tribes who were deported to Andaman (Vidyarthi, 
1971). Other publications refer to their living in new situa- 
tions (Verma, 1976 ; Bhattacharyya and Datta, 1977). 

In the writings on general population of this island names 
of castes have come in many publications (Biswas, 1961), 
Sometimes special mention has been made of a single caste 
(Krishan, 1976, 1977), No major attempt has been made to 
find out the caste composition of the island in detailed manner, 
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neither by research organizations nor by census operators. 

The area under consideration, viz. the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands, is really smal! in comparison to the rest of 
India. The number of people living in these island groups is 
very few. In spite of the fact, the region is of great importance 
for the purpose af knowing unknown and little known. Part 
of available references has been given here, even some have not 
been referred to the text. This is intentional, with a view to 
keeping greater part of references, pulled together. 

Some of the tribes Of this region have been labelled as 
hostile for reasons which remain largely unexplained, Tribe 
like the Onge with which rapport has been established, has lost 
many of their own traditions. This forced change with 
incongenial life pattern is unwanted. Despite the presence of 
quite a large number of government organizations, in modern 
times when the speed of communication is quite high, the 
quantum of information about these islands and people is not 
properly known. If the authorities are not concerned with 
the same, the history of these people will be buried and traces 
of the same may not be found out even in near future. 
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Ancient and Medieval Period 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


Suprp CHATTERJEE 


(Lecturer in History, Khatra Adivasi Mahavidyalaya, 
Dist. Bankura, W. Bengal) 


Location and Nature of the Territory 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH, situated along the north-east frontier of 
the Indian Union, is lying between 26°N to 30°N latitudes and 
91°E to 98°E longitudes which was formerly known as NEFA or 
the North East Frontier Agency. It comprises an area of 83, 
578 square kilometres in the mountainous region of the eastern 
Himalayas with a population of 4,67,511(1971). The density is 
six persons per square kilometre. It is surrounded by Bhutan 
in the west, Tibet and China in the north and north-east, Burma 
in the east and south-east and Assam in the south. 

It emerged as a Union Territory on 21 January 1972 and is 
the largest of the seven political units of north-east India, viz. 
the five states of Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur, Tripura and 
Nagaland and the two Union Territories of Mizoram and 
Arunachal. 

The present population consists of about twenty major tribal 
groups of which more well known are the Monpas, Sherdukpens, 
Nisis, Apa Tanis, the Hill Miris, Adis, Membas, Khambas, 
Mishmis, Khamtis, Singphos, Tangas, Noctes and Wanchos who 
speak a variety of dialects belonging to the Tibeto-Burman and 
Siamese-Chinese groups of the Sino-Tibetan Speech Family. 

The territory is divided. into nine districts known as West 
Kameng, East Kameng, Lower Subansiri, Upper Subansiri, West 
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Siang, Bast Siang, Dibang Valley, Lohit and Tirep lying from 
west to cast, The capital is ot Itanagar, 


Werk so far done and scope of future study 


As in the case of other parts of the country Arunachal 
Pradeshi has also yielded archaeological relics of different cate- 
gories which constitute important source materials of its history 
particularly relating to the ancient and medieval periods. 
Difficulties of communication in the territory, full of rugged 


progress in archaeological research in the territory so far and, 
compared to most other states of the country, very little scienti. 
fie exploration or excavation has yet been undertaken here, 
Consequently, accounts of whatever Little was done during 
British administration in this respect remain lying little cared 
and journals which are rarely 
Latest findings of the officers of 
Government of Arunachal Pradesh, 
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Variety of Sources 

The archaeological relics of the territory fall under different 
categories, reflecting onthe peculiar pattern of life and culture of 
the human race that flourished herein ancient and medieval times. 

These remains may be grouped under the following broad 
heads, viz. (a) Fossil remains and stone tools, (b) Mounments, 
(c) Sculptures, (d) Paintings, (e) Pottery and terracotta objects, 
(f) Weapons, (g) Utensils, (h) Wood carvings, (i) Inscriptions 
and (j) Coins. 

(a) Fossil remains and stone tools: A number of discove- 
ries over the last fewidecades have stretched the limit of palaeo- 
lithic culture to the north-easternmost borders of India." 
Against this background discovery of a vertebrate fossil by the 
geologists in 1974-75 from the upper tertiary rocks of Ramghat 
area in Lower Subansiri Dirtict of Arunachal Pradesh proves to 
be quite important, since it indicates the continuation of the 
Siwaliks to the eastern Himalayas or Arunachal Siwaliks.° The 
upper tertiary horizon of Arunachal now seems to have been 
inhabited by hominids and palaeolithic men. 

Stone age tools and artifacts including neoliths and river 
terraces have been recorded by B. P. Bopardikar in his report of 
exploration in Daphabhum area of the Lohit District on behalf 
of the Archaeological Survey of India in 1969-70.” 

S. N. Rao of Dibrugarh University, now in the North- 
Eastern Hill University, claims to have detected some seemingly 
palacoliths in the Kamlang valley of Lohit District in 1971. 
Y. A. Raikar of the Research Department, Government of 
Arunachal Pradesh, discovered chips of semi-precious stones 
like chalcedony, jasper etc. from Vijaynagar in the Tirap District 
in 1971 which he considered to be relics of microlithic culture, 
These reports gather significance from the discoveries of stone 
age relics from the adjoining regions of Assam, Meghalaya and 
other parts of North East India. 

Neoliths have been found in plenty from all over Arunachal 
Pradesh chiefly as surface finds. Numerous such tools and 
implements have been collected by European officers and 
arehacologists as well as their Indian counterparts right from 
the middle of the nineteenth century through casual interest or 
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regular exploration. 

As yet only one single scientific expedition has been under- 
taken for investigation about pre-historic age of Arunachal 
Pradesh in 1969-70 in the Daphabhum area of Lohit District 
which has been referred to above. River secitons and terraces 
were detected and artifacts like cleavers, ovates, chisels, cores, 
flakes, points, proto-hand-axe, unifacial chopper and neoliths 
were found. It has indicated the possibility of discovery of 
relics of early man in the terraces between Hawai and Hayuliang 
through more intensive exploration in future. 

In 1979 D. K. Duara reported discovery of a probable neoli- 
thic site.* 

All these indicate potentiality of the area awating further 
research for prehistoric remains. In this respect the reported 
discovery of a megalithic site at Jamiri in the West Kameng 
District, the only of its kind in the territory, is also quite 
interesting.” 

(b) Monuments: Monuments of both secular and religious 
types are known. Secular structures comprise forts, palaces, 
wells etc, Religious monuments include Brahmanical Hindu as 
well as Buddhist shrines and monasteries. 

The secular structures are mostly concentrated in the 
southern part of the territory, being in the main relics of the 
Brahmaputra Valley culture. Many a potentate of adjoining 
areas of Brahmaputra Valley seems to have extended his sway 
inside these regions of Arunachal Pradesh or seems to have 
sought refuge there at the time of distress and the monuments 
owe their origin to these rulers and dynasties, The sites 
represent in general single layers of habitation. The remains of 
architecture and traditional accounts help locate them roughly 
between the close of the Ist millennium A. D. and the 15th- 
16th centuries A.D. 

Bhalukpung in the West Kameng District, Ita Fort, situated 
at Itanagar, the present capital of Arunachal Pradesh, Bhismaka- 
nagara, Chidu-Chimri or Rukmininagara, Sisupalagada, mud 
fort near Tezu, earthen works at Pratapgarh, walls on two sides 
of the Burai river near Ramghat in the Lower Subansiri District 
represent fort architecture of the territory and also afford 
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glimpses into its political and cultural life of the contemporary 
periods, The forts were mostly constructed as hide-outs or 
hill forts and do not represent elaborate Structures like medieval 
fortresses of the Mughals or Rajput dynasties, Some of these 
were again fortified towns as in the case of Bhismakanagara, 
built around a royal palace. In the habitats of Buddhist popu- 
lation of West Kameng we come across also another type of 
medieval forts. These are of Tibeto-Bhutanese style of 
architecture known as dzongs. Sengedzong, Dirangdzong etc. 
provide important specimens of this architecture, 

A number of brick built structures and tanks in the doab of 
the Dibang and Dikrang rivers and artificial ponds or pukhuris 
(puskarini) viz., the Jeng, the Kanyi Nat, the Kampo Nat, the 
Eyom Nat, the Ita or Rukhumoni Pukhuri near Ithili, the Ahom 
Pukhuri near Koronu, the Podum Pukhuri near Jia, etc. have 
been noticed in the vicinity of Roing. Man-made canals near 
Bolung represent irrigation system of medieval period. Rajgarh 
Ali or a road Proceeding from Sadiya to Bhismakanagara via 
Bolung, which is connected by another road with Rukminina- 
gara, reflects life and activities of the region during pre-Ahom 
and Ahom periods, 

Religious structures of Arunachal Pradesh broadly exhibit 
three distinct traits. In the foothills we come across the ruin 
of temples and shrines which were products of Hindu inspira- 
tion and belong to the school of East Indian Architecture. An 
carly phase of this school is represented by the ruined temple of 
Malinithan in the foothills of the-West Siang District of circa 
lith-12th centuries A. D, The Tamresyari temple of the Lohit 
District where constructional activity is known to have conti- 
nued even in the 15th century A.D. may be a near contemporary 
or even earlier in date. Buda Budi temple and Sivalinga temple 
near Tezu, both situated in the Lohit District and Vasudevathan 
near Nari Village in Pasighat in the East Siang District also fall 
under this group although belonging to a later period. Sivalinga 
cave near the confluence of the Subansiri and Menga rivers, 
Brahmakunda and Parasurama Kunda in the Lohit District 
represent holy sites of the same inspiration, 

In the western and north-western parts of territory living 
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monuments of Vajrayana Buddhist tradition of Tibeto-Bhutanese 
school are visible, These are mines of information relating to 
history and culture of the region. Earliest of them so far known 
are Urgyanling, Sangeling and Tsorgeling constructed in circa 
1lth-12th centuries A. D. A little later in date is the Kimne 
Gonpa built in C. 12-th century A. D. near Tawang in the West 
Kameng District, Although traditionally Padmasambhava is 
said to have himself introduced Buddhism in these areas in the 
eighth century A. D. monuments definitely datable to that 
period are not known so far although many an extant gonpa is 
believed to have been visited by him. The Taksang Gonpa in 
Pangchen area, the Sarong Gonpa at Jiktsang, the Baggajang 
Gonpa in the south-east of Tawang, the Terma Bungan Gonpa in 
Poidar village, the Bigha Gonpa, about two miles south of 
Tawang, are thus traditionally associated with that famous 
preacher of Buddhism, All these predate the Tawang monastery 
constructed in the seventeenth century A.D, The Brakar 
Gonpa, the Ariakdun Gonpa, the Langaten Gonpa, the Sang- 
lamphe Gonpa, the Tadung Gonpa, the Taidung Gonpa, the 
Surchung Gonpa, the Tatung Gonpa all were constructed by 
Tanpei Dronme in circa 1Sth-16th centuries A.D, The Gan- 
gardung Gonpa, three miles east of Tawang, and the Khingian- 
gme Gonpa, two miles to the North-East of Tawang, also existed 
before the construction of the Tawang Gonpa, the most impo- 
sing structure and biggest religious institution of the arca as 
also of the entire Union Territory. The Kharsodung Gonpa of 
Dirang and gonpas of Lish and Phudung villages represent later 
works contemporancous with the Rupa and Shergaon Gonpas. 
Among these, the Rupa Gonpa, known to have been erected in 
1742 A. D. sets the lower limit for this entire group. 

Similar gonpas are also to be found among the habitats of 
the Membas and Khambas of West Siang and Upper Dibang 
Valley Districts in places like Mechukha, Tuting, Gelling and 
Mankhota. 

Another category of Buddhist shrines noticed here is Chorten 
or Stupa of which the largest structural representation is 
noticed at Gorcham in the Zimithang circle in the northern part 
of the West Kameng District. It was constructed presumably 
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in the seventeenth century A.D, some time after the Tawang 
Gonpa. Miniature chortens are to be found at many places 
near the gonpas or villages, while metal chortens are also pre- 
served inside the gonpas and private households. 

The eastern part of the territory reveals specimens of 
Buddhist monuments of another school. Here also these are 
living institutions of Theravada Buddhism found in the habitats 
of the Khamtis and Singphos of the Lohit and Tirap Districts. 
These people are known to have immigrated from Burma and 
South China on a large scale since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, although certain groups.could have entered India even 
earlier. 

In this school stupas of Burmese or Southeast Asian variety 
as well as viharas or monasteries are found to exist. But mostly 
these are modern structures and belong to the period beyond 
the scope of this paper. Older structures are said to have existed 
at Chowkham and Iathao, But these being made of imper- 
manent materials have been completely ruined and are not to 
be found at present. The ruins of an cighteenth century stupa 
made of bricks found at Vijayanagara in the Triap District, 
however, afford us an insight into carly monuments of this 


group. 

(c) Sculptures: As regards the sculptures and images we 
find numerous specimens, mainly religious icons in the strict 
sense, though decorative pieces are also available.*° The 
religious monuments referred to above are rich repositories of 
icons, fetishes and human and animal figures connected with 
different forms of worship. Ruins of old temples, forts and 
caves are often found to contain stone images in relief and 
round. Loose sculptures are also noticed in course of 
excavation or as stray finds. Monasteries, chapels and private 
households preserve stone, metal and clay images for worship. 
From all parts of the territory aboundant materials are 
forthcoming. 

Tawang, Zimithang, Kalaktang, Dirang, Rupa, Shergong 
and other places of West Kameng and Mechukha, Tuting, 
Gelling, Mankhota and other sites of upper parts of West Siang 
and Dibang Valley District yield innumerable images of 
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Vajrayana Buddhist sect prevailing in these areas some of which 
may be ascribed to the cleventh-twelfth centuries A.D, or still 
earlier times, Stucco figures, bronze and other metal images 
as well as bas-relief figures or engravings in stone tablets are 
known. Occasionally beautiful gold images also may be 
encountered. Miniatures, life-size objects and colossal figures 
of the Buddha, Bodhisattvas, Taras, gods and goddesses, saints, 
lamas, their associates etc, are found in relief and round. 

The Theravada monasteries and shrines of the Lohit and 
Tirap districts contain plenty of images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas executed on stone, metal or wood and occasionally 
images of other deities and monks as well, Some are assign- 
able to the seventeenth-cighteenth centuries A.D., while others 
belong to later times. The site of the Vijayanagara stupa of 
the eighteenth century has also yielded a number of Buddha 
figures made of stone and metals, 

Beautiful icons of Hindu divinities have been discovered 
from the temple of Malinithan, These are variously datable 
to different periods between the eleventh and fourteenth 
centuries A.D. The ruins of the temple structure contain 
beautifully carved granite and standstone figures of several 
deities, vidyadharas, gandharvas, sages, door-keepers, other 
human figures of different imports as well as representations 
from the world of animals and vegetation, 

Tamresvari temple of the Lohit District also contained relief 
stone images as well as an clephant figure in round. But these 
are at present submerged in marshy ground. 

Forts of Bhalukpung in the West Kameng District, Itanagar 
in the Lower Subansiri District and Bhismaknagara in the Lohit 
District have so far yielded a few stone, terracotta and metal 
figures which can be considered as principally somewhat secular 
in character. 

Stray figures coarsely executed on stone by tribal people or 
Ahom administrators with varied intentions are noticed some- 
times amid forests beyond the present habitats of tribal people. 
Some are worshipped as guardian deities of salt wells, etc. 
Again, there are speciemens representing human organs and 
other symbols used to commemorate certain rites performed 
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for better crops which offer closer insight of popular art, 

Incision of symbols and emblems on rocks and inside caves 
and sivalingas have been noticed at different sites. Footprints 
and other emblems of sages like Guru Padmasambhava are also 
known, 

These numerous specimens have not yet been thoroughly 
investigated or studied, Nevertheless, whatever evidence is 
readily available demonstrate various phases of cultural move- 
ments in Arunachal. Migration of different ethnic groups, 
admixture of races and cultural contact with the world beyond 
its present geographical limits are vividly recorded amid the 
sculptural treasures as well as in other material remains and 
literature. 

(d) Paintings: Relics of early paintings are mostly 
forthcoming from the Buddhist centres.** These belong to 
the domain of religious art and primarily consist of murals, 
with which the monasteries abound, miniatures by way of 
illustrations in manuscripts, and painted scrolls or Thankas 
and Mandalas. The images of Buddhist divinites and lamas ete. 
are also invariably painted gracefully by the artist-monks who 
manufacture them. Painted bas-relief figures on stone plaques 
are also available at Mechukha in the West Siang District. 

(c) Pottery and terracotta objects: Pottery and terracotta 
materials consist mainly of relics collected from various old 
sites, such as Bhalukpung in the West Kameng District, Itanagar 
in the Lower Subansiri District, Bhismakanagara, Rukmininagara 
and Mud Fort near Tezu in the Lohit District and Vijayanagara 
in the Tirap District. Bricks of various sizes and types, 
Spouted vessels, bowls, dishes, jars, terracotta horse and 
elephant figurines, plaques with animal and floral designs, 
terracotta Buddha figurines etc. are known, being dated 
variously between the tenth and eighteenth centuries A.D. 
These, too, help study of the history of this territory in 
comparison with the bordering regions. 

(f) Weapons: Weapons of different types that have come 
down to us from at least the seventeenth century A.D. are 
found preserved in the monasteries and also in the households 
of tribal chiefs, These vary from tribal weapons like bow, arrow, 
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spear, shield etc. to swords, guns and cannon of which a few 
dated specimens are also available,** These provide important 
materials for military history as wellas for study of industrial 
pattern and transaction with outside world, 

(g) Utensils: Implements and utensils of olden times as 
are preserved in private houscholds and monasteries are also 
welcome indicators of life pattern and industry of their 
respective periods, Plenty of such materials are available 
awaiting thorough examination, Well-known specimens of 
Tibetan and Burmese types made of silver, brass, copper and 
other metals are encountered in most of the religious centres. 
Apart from these, gongs and other items of heirloom preserved 
in the households of non-Buddhist tribal folks occasionally 
having definite exchange value are also noteworthy in this 
context, 

(b) Woodcarving : Specimens of woodcraft and basketry 
are found here in abundance all over the Union Territory. 
However, the extremely moist climate is not suitable for their 
preservation and attempts are yet to be made to determine 
definite chronological position of the available materials, 

(i) Inscriptions: Inscriptions found within the boundaries 
of present Arunachal Pradesh so far known do not go earlier 
than the fourteenth century A.D.*" Their short cryptic nature 
also does not furnish ample details required for building up a 
satisfactory account of the territory based only on their evidence. 
Nevertheless, the intrinsic merit of epigraphic document 
certainly renders them valuable as bed rocks of history of their 
respective periods offering definite information. Some of these 
bear specific dates while in case of others palacography and 
circumstantial evidence help us in ascertaining their time and 
place of origin with more or less precision. 

Although the known specimens are very few in number 
they offer some variety in language and script as well as in their 
subject matter, These are variously written in Assamese- 
Bengali, Tibetan, Newari and Tai scripts, Tai language is 
employed on a single specimen so far known, On a few others 
Sanskrit has been used. Compared to these Tibetan tablets 
and inscriptions are much more numerous though their proper 
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study for utilisation as historical records is still awaited. 

The earliest inscription is found from the Tamresvari 
Temple in the Lohit District, It is purported to record building 
of a boundary wall around the Tamresvari Temple by Muktadhar- 
manarayana in Saka 1364, ic. 1442 A.D. It is written in 
Sanskrit language and Assamese-Bengali script of the 15th 
century A.D, and throws some light on the political, religious 
and cultural history of the period, 

Next may be mentioned the short legends inscribed on a 
number of bricks found from Bhismakanagara fort situated at a 
place not far removed from the Tamresvari Temple. These are 
not dated, but palacographical considerations suggest some 
period between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries A.D. 
The legends on the available specimens appear to contain a 
uniform formula repeating devotion to certain deities. The 
executors or the devotees have not registered their names on 
them, The language and script employed are Sanskrit and 
Assamese-Bengali respectively, Obviously these too throw 
some light on the cultural history of the region. 

Two inscribed guns of the time of the Ahom king Gadadha- 
rasimha have been found from Chowkham in the Lohit District, 
Three more indentical inscriptions, carlicr discovered from 
Assam, also deserve notice, The inscriptions engraved on the 
muzzle ofthe guns are written in Sanskrit language and 
Assamese-Bengali characters of the seventeenth century, These 
are dated Saka 1604, ic, 1682 A.D. Although primarily related 
to an important development in the struggle between the 
Mughal and Ahoms for the control over Assam they offer 
interesting sidelight on the history of the Union Territory, its 
provenance, particularly with regard to its relation and contact 
with the Assamese people and politics, 

Inscriptions of Assam also occasionally reflect interesting 
events of the history of Arunachal, Thus the Sadiya Snake 
Pillar inscriptions written in Tai language and script found 
from Sadiya in Assam near the borders of Arunachal Pradesh 
records some contract made between the Ahom king and the 
Mishmis, 

Several tablets on the Buddhist monasteries, forts or dzongs, 
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chortens and inscribed miniature chortens, stone plaques and 
pedestals of images are found in plenty among the habitats 
of the Vajrayana Buddhist population of the West Kameng and 
upper parts of the West Siang District, These have not yet 
been properly studied. But some are known to record the 
object of building of new structures. Others near water- 
wheels contain mantras pertaining to charms and religious 
purposes, Those incised on images occasionally describe the 
icons, while stone tablets bearing religious formulae are placed 


Sanskrit or Tibetan, 

All these taken together furnish information which help, 
verify, corroborate and supplement evidence available from 
other sources, 

(j) Coins: Numismatic material for Arunachal is still 
very meagre. Only a few late Ahom issues are the only coins 
known to have been discovered from within its boundaries. 
These pieces belong to Sivasimha and Rudrasimha and are 
identical with their known issues available from other 
provenances, Their evidence is useful as corroborative informa 
tion regarding contact with Assam, 
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Modern Period 


LITERARY SOURCES (ENGLISH AND REGIO. 
NAL) RELEVANT FOR USE IN THE 
STUDY OF MODERN ARUNACHAL 
PRADESH 


J. N. CHOWDHURY 
{ Chief Librarian to the Government of Arunachal Pradesh, (Retired) | 


The Land 


83,578 square kilometres in area and with a population of 
6,28,050 (according to 1981 Census), the formidable terrain of 
Arunachal Pradesh rises in mighty convolutions of ridges and 
spurs—a terrain highly precipitous and jagged—across the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, coming round the easternmost tip 
of the Assam valley in the shape of a horse-shoe, In the 
extreme north, the crest line is bounded by eternal snows and 
a belt of tropical rain forests, about 50 km. broad, runs along 
the lower reaches, particularly in the eastern part of the 
terrain, Out of the total area, as noted above, the Himalaya 
constitutes about 70,000 sq. km., on the southern slopes of its 
easternmost extremity, The whole region naturally has a 
variety of topographical features, flora and fauna, in relation 
to variation of altitudes. 

The territory of Arunachal has 157 km, of border with 
Bhutan in the west, cutting across almost north to south, and, 
in the extreme north, bounded by China’s Tibet, the crest line 
forming the water-divide between the Tibetan plateau on the 
one hand and the Himalayan slopes on the Indian side on the 
other, runs for about 1030 km. in an easterly direction, At 
the end of the line, the Patkoi ranges tending NE-SW abut 
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against the Himalaya. Coming round first south-east and then 
south of Arunachal Pradesh, the Patkoi forms the water-shed 
between Burma and India, providing a total of 441 kms. of 
border along its crest, As in all major mountain systems in 
the world, Arunachal Himalaya has such stupendous heights 
as 6,569, 6,941, 6,542 and 5,766 meters, not on the crest line, 
but on the subordinate secondary ridges, 

The whole territory of Arunachal Pradesh is naturally 
marked into distinct divisions by the main river systems flowing 
through each region. The administrative divisions of districts 
had so far been named after the chief river system in each 
district, namely the Kameng, the Subansiri, the Siang, the Lohit 
and the Tirap respectively. Possibly, in view of the territorial 
distribution of ethnic and linguistic groups of people, there 
has been a reorganisation and fresh delimitation of the districts 
as late as Ist Juns, 1980. The present delimitation of districts 
is as follows: (1) West Kameng District, (2) East Kameng 
District, (3) Lower Subansiri District, (4) Upper Subansiri 
District, (5) West Siang District, (6) East Siang District, 
o Dibang Valley District, (8) Lohit District and (9) Tirap 

istrict. 


The People 


The tribes of Arunachal Pradesh belong to what has been 
described by Dr, B. S. Guha as the North-Eastern Zone of tribal 
Settlements in India, and are affiliated to the so-called Tibeto- 
Burman group of languages. With regard to their racial 
affiliation, they have been variously described as Indo-Mongoloid, 
Proto-Mongoloid, Paleo-Mongoloid and so on. The tribes are 
primarily agriculturists (there is no tribe purely in hunting or 
food-gathering stage). Until very recently, and still predo- 
minantly, they are dependent on a shifting method of cultivation, 
locally called jhuming. We may as well mention here some 
of the prominent cultural traits of the people of Arunachal, 
Pile-dwelling is prevalent with the institution of bachelors’ 
dormitories (Morung) among some tribes, notably the Adis 
(formerly Abor), the Nocte, and the Wancho. Head-hunting, 
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prompted by magico-religious beliefs, was rampant at one time 
among the Noctes and the Wanchos of the Tirap district, 
Village councils are highly developed among some tribes, notably 
the Kebang of the Adis, and Buliang of the Apa Tanis. 
Chicftainship is the dominant trait among the Singpho, Khamti, 
Nocte and Wancho, ‘Hereditary Priestly Shamanism’ is the 
general religious practice among the tribes except the Monpas 
and the Sherdukpens, and the Khamtis, who are Buddhists. 
There is said to be about 20 ethnic groups in Arunachal, but 
all are not equally important in the shaping of the region’s 
history. We shall take notice of the major groups in course 
of our narrative under British relations with the tribes, 


Dearth of Regional Literature 


There is almost a complete absence of literary sources of 
history in the regional languages in Arunachal, The reason 
is simple. The people of Arunachal Pradesh themselves have 
not preserved any recorded history, or what may be treated 
as documentary or literary evidence of history, for most of 
the tribes lacked a script. The only exceptions are the Khamtis 
of Lohit district, and, to some extent, the Monpas of Kameng. 
In case of the Khamtis who are comparatively late migrants 
to the area, the script is originally derived from the Tai 
language. The Khamtis are a race of Shan extraction hailing 
from the Bor-Kamti area near the sources of Irrawady in 
Burma, Their appearance in their present homeland dates 
back only to the latter half of the eighteenth century. They 
profess a form of Hinayana Buddhism. A few Monpas of 
West Kameng, mostly Lamas, could possibly read the Tibetan 
script which was brought to them along with their religion, 
namely Buddhism of the Gelukpa sect of the Mahayana school, 
The bulk of the population was, however, unlettered. 

The Khamti literature consisting mainly of folklore and 
religious texts (translations of Hinayana cannonical literature) 
is said to be rich, But how rich is their secular literature 
that can be used as sources for historical reconstruction of 
their past, is not known. For instance, the Khamtis rose in 
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rebellion against the British in 1839. But how far this 
historical event has been reflected or chronicled in their regional 
language is not known, nor any attempt has been made to 
investigate the fact from their literature. It is, however, known 
that the Khamtis maintained some form of historical records, 
called chyatuie (comprising of writings on law, social and 
political events), but these sources still remain to be explored. 
It has been said that some documents of a secular nature 
might be in the possession of the Mauzadar of Narayanpur in 
North-Lakhimpur district, and the Aiton group of Khamtis at 
Barpathar, Golaghat sub-division in. Sibsagar district. Recently, 
the Arunachal government has appointed an archivist at 
Chowkham, the main concentration of the Khamti tribe in 
Arunachal, 

In case of the Monpas, the Tawang monastery (founded by 
one Mera Lama during the ascendency of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
of Tibet, 1617-1682) and other ancient Gonpas in Kameng have 
preserved many cannoncial literature of the Mahayana school 
of Buddhisim like Tanjur and Kanjur in the Tibetan script. 
There might possibly be references to the Monpas of West 
Kameng whom the Tibetans called Lopas or Lobas (meaning 
perhaps wild people), in Tibetan historical literature. Besides 
cannonical literature, the monasteries are also known to have 
maintained some records in the form of accounts books, 
agreements, sanads and parwanas, emanating from the principal 
religious orders in Tibet, and, in later years, relating to 
agreements with the British Government, The only attempt, 
known to have been made to explore and study the records, 
was by T. S. Murthy, but the results of his efforts have not 
been made public. Mr. Niranjan Sarkar, Assistant Deputy 
Director of Research, under Government of Arunachal Pradesh, 
who specially carried out field researches on the coming of 
Buddhism among the Monpas, and later published the results 
of his investigations in his book called Buddhism among the 
Monpas and the Sherdukpens (1980), noticed some documents 
in the form of warrants etc., in the possession of people, either 
related to, or descended in the line of the Sixth Dalai Lama 
(Tsangyang Gyatso, 1683-1706) who went to Tibet from the 
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Monpa country, Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, former Registering 
Officer, attached to the Research Department, had occasion to 
study some documents in private possession, and also preserved 
in libraries-cum-archives, pertaining to Buddhist monasteries, 
at Mechuka in north-west Siang. The people here are Membas 
and Khambas who are ethnically related to the Monpas of 
West Kameng, and also Buddhists of the Mahayana school. 
The documents, inscribed on the hand-made paper, some dating 
back to seventeenth century, and some from the eighteenth 
century, turned out mostly to be translations of Buddhist 
treatises. The Government of Arunachal Pradesh has recently 
appointed an archivist at Tawang to study and catalogue various 
documents available at the many monasteries and Gonpas in 
West Kameng district. 

The appeal issued by the Chief Secretary, Government of 
Arunachal Pradesh, on the 6th August, 1978, for registration 
of private records and documents of ‘historical antique value’ 
with the Research Department, for inclusion in National 
Register of Private Records, sponsored by the National 
Archives, Government of India, did not evoke much response 
for obvious reason, 

There is some sense in which the Ahom chronicles, called 
Buranji, can be treated as regional literature in respect of 
Arunachal, having bearing on its history. The Assamese 
language is widely understood and spoken by the tribes in 
Arunachal, though they have never been inspired to accept 
the script for writing down their language. They remained 
basically pre-literate and even the British did not try to 
introduce a script as they did in other areas of the north-east. 
Prior to the Ahom period of Assam’s history, however, there 
have only been sporadic references to the frontier tribes, 
particularly to ‘kirata chief of Mongolian affinity’. It is with 
the advent of the Ahoms that literary evidence of the relation 
of the Ahom kings with the hill tribes becomes more plentiful, 
But these historical references are mainly concerned with the 
extension of Ahom rule into the interior of the hills, occasional 
participation of the Arunachal tribes in the Ahom army, and 
mostly efforts of the Ahom kings either to conciliate the 
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hill tribes, or contain their frequent raids on the plains 
areas. In this context, the Tungkhungia Buranji and Deodhai 
Buranji are important. Interested scholars should refer to 
Dr. S. K. Bhuyan’s Anglo-Assamese Relations (1771-1826), and 
Dr. Lakshmi Devi’s Ahom-Tribal Relations (1968) for a com- 
plete bibliography of all the Buranjis. The Department of the 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies at Gauhati is a store-house 
for all such Buranjis. 

Muslim chorniclers who recorded the history of. Mughal 
invasion of Assam during the reign of Ahom kings made 
incidental references to the hill tribes of Arunachal. Mir Jumla’s 
chronicler Shihabuddin Talish, for instance, wrote Tarikh-i- 
Asham (also called Fathiyya-i-Ibriyya, 1662-63) which has refer- 
ence to Mishmis and Miris, and their trade relations with 
the plains of Assam. Another Muslim historian Muhammad 
Kazim left the following account of the Daflas: ‘The Duflehs 
are entirely independent of the Assam Raja, and whenever 
they find an opportunity, plunder the country contiguous to 
their mountain.’ 

The Adis (formerly Abor) of Siang are credited with having 
a very rich oral literature in the form of rhapsodies, called 
abang, and nyitom songs deriving their themes from the abangs. 
But these are all about mythical lores, their gods and spirits, 
the creation of the earth and the first man on earth, etc. These 
might possibly have also preserved traditions about their 
migration in the dim past. The first attempt to compile and 
publish the folk-literature of the Adis was that of Dr. B. S. 
Guha in his book Mosup-Abang (1964). The Adi Folk Liter- 
ature Research Centre has since been active in this direction, 
and published a few books (namely Pume Dada Hoi Dada and 
Oyo Hei Ya, 1974, and Bene Benbo, 1983, under the editorship 
of Tumpak Ete). The Nishis (formerly Dafla) have their id 
songs sung during marriage. But, as stated above, the oral 
literature of the tribes are mainly concerned about their 
mythical lores. They do not deal so much with their historical 
past. 

It is known that the British rulers of Assam despatched 
many punitive expeditions into the hills whenever the hill 
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people were involved in ‘raids in the plains areas. What is 
not known is how the tribesmen themselves viewed these raids 
and the expeditions sent out against them. It should be for 
scholars to explore what impact these historical events had 
left on their social life, and whether they preserved memories 
of these events and compare them with the accounts left by the 
British chroniclers. Unfortunately, practically no effort has 
been made in this direction. In this circumstances, we have 
no option, but to fall back on the British accounts in all 
cases. 


British Relations with the Tribes 


It goes without saying that the modern period of Arunachal’s 
history begins with the advent of the British in the north-east, 
more particularly with the ascendency of British rule in Assam. 
The signing of the Yandabo treaty in 1826 marked the end 
of the Burmese invasion of Assam, but the final annexation of 
the whole of Assam by the British took place in 1838. Soon 
. after the annexation of Assam, the British rulers came into 
contact with a variety of frontier tribes in the southern 
Himalayan tracts bordering on the entire contiguous plains 
areas of Upper Assam. The tribes were not at once reconciled 
to the British rule whom they came to look upon as foreign 
usurpers with their strange appearance and manners, Subsequent 
British relations with the tribes has a very chequered history 
often marked by open defiance of British might by the frontier 
tribes, and massive punitive expeditions sent into the hills by 
the British. This state of unsettled conditions continued 
through the nineteenth century till the end of the first quarter 
of the present century. We have to mention here for a proper 
perspective of the British relations with the frontier tribes that, 
in the beginning, they found themselves obliged to carry on 
many legacies of the Ahom rule, which they inherited. One 
such legacy was the payment of Posa, a kind of exactions 
which ‘some of the tribes collected from the plains areas 
bordering on the hills. This right of exactions, mostly in 
kinds such as cloth, salt, household implements, etc., had 
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to be acknowledged by the weak Ahom rulers during the 
closing years of their rule, The British, however, in most 
cases, commuted these exactions in kinds into cash payments, 
There has been controversy in later years, among historians, 
as to the exact nature of this payment which one British 
historian defined as ‘commutation of blackmail’. We have 
neither scope, nor need to enter into this controversy here. 

As stated earlier, and for reasons indicated, we have no 
option, but to depend on the writings of the British colonial 
officers for sources of history of Arunachal Pradesh during the 
modern period, The bulk of this literature which is available 
from carly nineteenth cuntury, i.e., soon after the British took 
over the administration of Assam, is made up of reports, 
articles in journals, tour diaries, occasional monographs, and 
memoirs, prepared by British officers who came into direct 
contact with the tribes in course of their duty. Some of these 
officials later contributed articles on different aspects of the 
land and the people to Icarned journals and periodicals ‘now 
impossible to obtain and difficult to consult’, Reports of the 
carly explorers who were not officials (as that of Father Krick, 
a French Missionary) are scattered in old copies of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of the Royal Asiatio 
Society of Bengal, Geographical Journal of Royal Society of 
Arts, London, ete, By their very nature, they are not easy to 
come by now. There had been official publications ‘indiffer- 
ently preserved’ and no longer within easy reach of scholars, 
Fortunately, some old publications having bearing on the 
history of the territory and the people have been recently reprin- 
ted. To name some of them, E.T, Dalton: Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal (1872), William Robinson: A Descriptive Account of 
Assam (1841), R. B. Pemberton : Report on the Eastern Frontiers 
of British India (1835), A. Mackenzie: A History of the Relations 
of the Government with the Hill Tribes of the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal (1884), J. F. Michel: North-East Frontier of 
India (1883), Sir Robert Reid : History of the Frontier Areas 
Bordering on Assam from 1883-1941 (1942), 

Apart from the class of literature mentioned above, other 
unpublished records which should serve as primary sources 
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of history in respect of Arunachal in the British period may 
be classified as under: (a) Political Proceedings, (b) Secret 
Proceedings, (c) Minutes of Governor-Generals-in-Council, 
(d) Official Correspondence between the Lt, Governor of Bastern 
Bengal and Assam and the Goverment of India, (6) OMcial 
“Correspondence between the Secretary of State for lodia 
and the Government of India, (f) Official Correspondence 
between the Chief Commissioners of Assam and the Govern. 
ment of India, (g) Judicial Proceedings, (h) Revenue Proceed- 
ings, eto, The documents and records have to be studied in 
the National Archives, New Delhi, India Office Library and 
Records, London, West Bengal Government Archives (since 
the north-east frontier tracts formed a part of Bengal until 
1874), the Asiatic Society, the National Library, Caloutta and 
Assam Secretariat Records Office (Now shifted from Shillong 
to Gauhati), To the knowledge of the present author, the 
records in the possession of the present Arunachal Government 
have not been properly organised yet, At least, one Director 
of the Research Deparment prepared a list of documents and 
records of a classified nature, but it is not known what action 
has since been taken to preserve the available records, docu- 
ments, and organise them for the benefit of scholars and 


The published papers, either in the form of articles or 
memoirs in learned journals and periodicals, as indicated above, 


porates a selection of illuminating passages from ‘older litera- 
ture’ up to 1900. The Bibliography of Soctal Studies in India 


Other published books which do not come under the above 
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Report on the Census of India, 1881, Assam, subsequent census 
reports, such as Census Reports of India 1891 (Vol. 1) under the 
editorship of E. A, Gait, Report on the Census of India, Assam, 
1921 (containing notes on the frontier tribes by G. A. Nevil and 
T. P. O’Callaghan), E. A. Gait : History of Assam (1926), B. C. 
Allen’s District Gazetteers of Assam, Lakhimpur and Darrang, 
1905 (giving a summary of Government’s relations with some 
of the frontier tribes), and L. W. Shakespear’s History of the 
Assam Rifles (London, 1929). ‘The latter publication is now 
available in reprint. Though primarily a history of the para- 
military organisation, called the Assam Rifles, which served 
as frontier guards (an organisation very much alive even today), 
the book is important for its accounts of the various tribes, 
of occasional raids perpetrated by them on the British outposts, 
and the many punitive expeditions sent out against them by 
the British authorities, 

While relying on the reports and other documents left by 
the British frontier officers in reconstructing the history of 
British relations with the tribes, we cannot dispense with the 
possibility that they often suffered from what may be called 
colonial bias, particularly as the reports were prepared with 
‘the prime object of providing the British colonial adminis- 
tration with necessary information on the tribal situation, and 
in pursuance of British policy of frontier administration. As 
Dr. Elwin said, ‘in the main their opinion of the tribes was a 
low one and their attitude was all too often patronizing or 
scornful’, The derogatory remarks and the sweeping observa- 
tions which the earlier reports abound in, obviously detracted 
from the value of these reports, and provided grounds for 
questioning their objectivity. But it has to be admitted that 
Tare and occasional introspections sometimes enlivened the 
otherwise partial views of British officers as when Mr. Bentinck 
who went as Political Officer with the ‘Abor Expedition of 
1911-12, attributed the nature of tribal opposition to the 
British to confrontation of incompatible cultures. He acknow- 
ledged that there was a world of difference between the tribal 
system of values and the utterly unfamiliar ways of the British 
rulers and their method of diplomacy, As again Dr, Elwin 
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said, “a general idea of what the tribal situation was sixty, 
eighty or a hundred or even a hundred and twenty years ago 
does emerge from the reports and, despite their faults ‘both 
of facts and taste’, their overall value to the future scholars 
cannot be underestimated’, It is, therefore, all a question of 
maintaining objectivity of outlook and perspective while styding 
these records and the reports. 

Now, the Britist relations with the tribes means their dealings 
with separate and individual tribal groups as they were found 
from the western extremity of present Arunachal Pradesh to 
extreme east and south-east of the territory. It may be helpful, 
therefore, if we should quickly refer to main historical events 
in respect of each tribe or tribal groups, and simultancously 
indicate the sources to be studied in relation to them. 


The West Kameng and the East Kameng Districts 


Monpas: Starting from the western end of Arunachal, the 
north-western territory of Kameng, now coming under the 
West Kameng district, is under the occupation of the Monpas, 
a tribe akin to the Bhutanese to west and the Tibetans across 
the northern border, and are Buddhists of the Gelukpa sect 
of the Tibetan Mahayana school. At the time the British 
took over the administration of Assam, the Monpas who were 
at first confused with the Bhutiyas, held control of the duars 
(passes) leading to their country beyond the mountains, for 
eight months of a year and the Ahom government retained 
control for the remaining four months. In fact, during the 
Mughal invasion of Assam, this tribe under their Sath-Rajas 
(seven kings) had overrun the duars, and infiltrated into the 
low lands on. the plains areas north of Darrang. After the 
Mughal army was driven away from Assam, the Ahom rulers 
as a gesture of conciliation allowed the Monpas to retain 
possession of the duars for the greater part ofa year, Dr. H.K. 
Barpujari, in his book Problem of the Hill Tribes, North-East 
Frontier, Vol. I. 1822-42 (1970), has discussed the history and 
the nature of this peculiar arrangement at some length. Later, 
after the coming of the British, the Sath-Rajas, in an agreement 
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with Captain Gordon, Assistant to the Goyernor-General’s 
Agent, during 1843-44, relinquished their control of the duars 
for annual payment of Rs. 5000/-, the amount they reportedly 
collected directly from the adjoining tracts. A. Mackenzie’s 
book History of the Relations of the Government with the 
Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (1884), refers 
to this agreement. About the existence of the duars through 
which much trade was carried on in ‘silks of China and 
woollens of Tibet’ in exchange of cotton, rice and other 
products of the plains of British India, reference can be found 
in R. B. Pemberton’s Report on Bootan (1839). 

In 1914, Captain Nevill, Political Officer, Western Section, 
North-East Frontier, suggested establishment of police posts at 
Dirang and Rupa as first steps towards extension of adminis- 
tration into the hills, and with a view to containing marauding 
raids by the Akas and the Mijis on the Monpas and the 
Sherdukpens. But the suggestion was turned down by the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Archdale Earle, as the Government 
of India was averse to a forward movement upon this part 
of the frontier ‘at the moment’, Captain Nevill’s proposal 
as well as the Chief Commissioner’s reaction to his suggestion 
has been noticed in details in Sir Robert Reid’s book History 
of the Frontier Areas Bordering on Assam from 1883 to 1941 
(1942). The book in question also discusses in great details 
the initiatives taken from time to time to extend the areas of 
control in this sector, following the delimitation of the inter- 
national frontier after the Simla Convention of 1914, such as 
Nevill’s visit to Tawang in 1914 and his suggestion for 
stationing an European officer at Tawang, Captain Lightfoot’s 
visit to Tawang in 1938, and his detailed report containing 
his recommendations for steps to correct the anomalous posi- 
tion in this part of the frontier. For a summary of the above 
proceedings, the present author’s book, Arunachal through the 
Ages (1982) may also be referred to. 

It was, however, only after Independence that, at the 
initiative of the Government of India, Major Khathing, a 
distinguished Naga officer led an expedition to Tawang in 1951, 
and established the headquarters of an Assistant Political 
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Officer there, which became the seat of an Additional Political 
Officer in 1959. A step-by-step account of the occupation of 
Tawang (which fell to the Indian side of the border after the 
Simla Convention), compiled from primary sources, can be 
found in the unpriced Government publication Note on Indo- 
Tibetan Relations from 1772-1951 (with special reference to 
the McMahon Line) by L. N. Chakravarty, then a Research 
Officer of the NEFA Administration. 

Sherdukpen: To the east of the Kuriapara-duar lies the 
extensive area of the Char-duar (literally four passes), and 
beyond it, south of the Bomdila range, and in the valley of the 
Tengapani, the Sherdukpens live close to another small section 
of people known as Thebengia Bhutiyas. Sherdukpens are 
Buddhists like the Monpas to their north, and their chiefs 
are also called ‘Sat Rajas’, the principal among them being 
Durji Raja. R. S. Kennedy in his book Ethnological Reports 
on Akas, Khoas and Mijis and the Monbas of Tawang (1914) 
discussed about the tribe, and the possible direction of their 
migration on the evidence of their language. The main 
concentration of the Sherdukpens are spread over three 
important villages of Rupa, Jigaon and Shergaon. The 
tribe is divided into two social classes called Thongs and 
Chhaos. The Thongs claimed to have descended from the 
legendary Japtang Bura who first came to the area, and 
treated the Chhaos as socially inferior, having been 
descended from the retinues who followed Japtang Bura. 
According to Kennedy, Sherdukpens’ claim to separate identity 
is based on their language which is different from the Monpas. 
Only other important writer who took notice of the tribe 
after Kennedy seems to be J. P. Mills, the first adviser to the 
Governor of Assam, in his A Preliminary Note on the Senji- 
thongii of the Balipara Frontier Tract, Assam (J. Ind. Anthrop. 
Instt, Vol. II, 1948). Mills article Tours in the Balipara 
Frontier Tract, Assam (Man in India, Vol. XXVI, 1947) is also 
important for a description of this part of the frontier. 

When the British took over the administration of Assam, 
the Sherdukpens of Rupa and Shergaon were getting posa, and 
the Thebangia Bhutiyas (also called Tembang) too received 
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their share of posa. The British continued the custom of 
payment ‘in lieu of goods obtained by blackmailing the plains 
people’ as Captain G. A. Nevill put it. Nevill’s report on the 
practice will be found in Sir Robert Reid’s History of the 
Frontier Areas, etc. (1942), mentioned above. In 1939, the 
payment of posa (which was commuted to cash payment in 
1836) was temporarily suspended. Dr. H.K. Barpujari’s book 
Problem of the Hill Tribes, North-East Frontier, Vol. J, 1822-42 
(1970) describes the historical circumstamces leading to the 
withdrawal of posa to the tribe as a temporary measure. B. C. 
Chakravorty’s book British Relations with the Hill Tribes of 
Assam (1964) also refers to it. Col, L. W. Shakespear, in his 
book History of the Assam Rifles (1929) refers to the opening 
of a fair at Udalguir, about this time, by Capt. Rutherford, 
Civil Officer of Darrang, with a view to encouraging trade 
and friendly intercourse with the ‘Bhoteas’, L, N, Chakravarty’s 
book Glimpses of Early History of Arunachal (1973) refers to 
the dispute which arose over the claim made by the Tawang 
Raja in 1934-35 to a share of the posa, paid by the British 
to the Monpas and the Sherdukpens, 


East Kameng District 


The present East Kameng District is broadly the home of 
the Akas (Hrusso in their own language), the Khoas (Bugun), 
Miji (Dammai), and Bangni (a branch of the Nishi people of 
Subansiri across the district boundary). The Khoas are a 
small tribe, hardly exceeding 2000 souls, and are almost indis- 
tinguishable from the Akas (to whom they are subservient) 
except for their language, Capt. Kennedy took notice of them 
in his Ethnological Report already mentioned, They never 
received any posa, and were peaceably inclined. Later official 
reports were almost silent about them, They actually did not 
matter in the history of British relations with the tribes, 

Miji: Like the Khoas, the Mijis are 2 very small commu- 
nity, but were known for their predatory raids on the Akas 
and the Monpas. They were a virile race full of tribal spirit. 
The Administrative Report of 1882-83 took the first notice of 
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them, indicating their situation to the north of the Akas. 
Capt. Nevill visited the Miji country in 1913-14 at the head 
of the ‘Aka Promenade’. Nevill’s report on the tribe, and 
their habit of terrorising the Monpas and their Aka neighbours, 
has been incorporated in Sir Robert Reid’s History of the 
Frontier Areas, etc. In 1938, an expedition was despatched to 
Nakhu, and several other villages of Bichom valley, to chastise 
the Mijis, and to warn them against ‘attempting to exact 
tribute from the Monpas and the Sherdukpens’. In this 
context, Sir Robert Reid’s book and also L. N. Chakravarty’s 
Glimpses of Early History of Arunachal should be referred to. 
B. C. Chakravorty’s book, British Relations with the Hill Tribes 
also takes incidental notice of this minor expedition to Nakhu, 
a principal Miji village. 

Akas: To the east of the Sherdukpens, the Akas occupy 
territories, named after them, extending as far as Khari-Dikrai 
river. The tribe is divided into two main branches, Autsun 
and Kubatsun. They are also popularly known as Hazarikhawa 
and Kapachor respectively. Macgregor gave his conjectures. 
about the origin of the latter sobriquets in his Note on the 
Akas and Aka Land (Proc. A.S.B., 1884). G, A. Grierson 
referred to the philological puzzle which seemed to connect 
the Akas with the tribal groups south of the Patkoi, joining 
the Shan and the Manipuri countries, to further east rather 
than with their immediate neighbours, in his Linguistic Survey 
of India (Vol. III, Tibeto-Burman Family, Part I, 1909). C. H. 
Hesselmeyer first noticed the above noted linguistic difference 
in his article The Hill Tribes of the Northern Frontier of 
Assam (J. A.S.B., Vol. XXXVII, 1868). Other early references 
to the Akas will be found in the following books and published 
articles: John Butler: A Sketch of Assam with some Accounts 
of the Hill Tribes by an Officer (London, 1847, containing 
description of Akas and Duflas), E.T. Dalton: Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872, deals with the Akas 
among other tribes), A. Mackenzie : History of the Relations 
of the Government with the Hill Tribes of the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884), C.H. Read: Exhibition 
of Ethnological Objects from the Akas, Northern Assam (J. A. L, 
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Vol. XV, 1886), L. A. Wadell: Note on the Poisoned Arrows 
of the Akas (J. A. I., Vol, XXIV, 1895), E. A, Gait : A History 
of Assam (Calcutta, 1926), R. Shafer: ‘Hruso’ (Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. XU, 1947). 

Though numerically unimportant, the Akas were a virile 
race which gave enough cause for trouble to the British. When 
the British came in contact with the tribe, the Hazarikhawa 
section were getting posa (commuted to cash payment by the 
British), but the other branch, the Kapachor, were not allowed 
to come down to the plains for earlier crime of their chief 
Thagi Raja, A. Mackenzie, in his book History of the North- 
East Frontier of Bengal etc. (1884), expressed the view that 
posa might have had its origin in encroachment, but it was a 
distinct feature of the revenue system of this part of the country 
from the Ahom days, The British relation with the Akas, 
in the beginning, was marked by daring raids perpetrated by 
the Akas, particularly by the Kapachor branch of the tribe 
first under their leader Thagi Raja, who was a terror in the 
hills, and later under his successor Medhi, on British outpost 
at Balipara. For detailed account of these raids, the sources 
to be studied are: A. Mackenzie: History of the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal etc. (1884), H. K. Barpujari: Problem of 
the Hill Tribes, North-East Frontier, Vol. I, 1822-42, (1970), 
Col. L. W. Shakespear : History of Assam Rifles (1929) B. C. 
monet British Relation with the Hill Tribes of Assam 
(1964). 

In 1873, a boundary line was drawn by the British between 
the Akas and the tribes west of them. The Hazarikhawas 
accepted the demarcation readily, and were rewarded with 
grant of lands in the plains areas, The Kapachors refused to 
recognise the line and this led to further raid under Medhi’s 
brother, Chandi who carried off a forest ranger, a clerk of the 
forest office, and two fire-arms, Captain Maxwell’s report on 
the cause of the dispute has been incorporated in Sir Robert’s 
History of the Frontier Areas ete. (1942). Immediately 
following the above incident, the Kapachors took one Lakhidar 
Kalita, a Mauzadar, captive, who went to the hills to collect 
exhibits for Calcutta exhibition, Lakhidar died in captivity. 
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This provided cause for an expedition into the hills under 
Brigadier General Sale Hill in 1883. The sources that deal 
with this historical event are Mackenzie’s History of the North- 
East Frontier of Bengal, B. C. Chakravarty’s British Relations 
with the Hill Tribes of Assam, Sit Robert Reid’s History of the 
Frontier Areas etc. ‘Other important historical event was ‘the 
Aka Promenade’ which visited the hills under Captain G. A. 
Nevill, Political Officer, Western Section, North-East Frontier, 
during 1913-14 (vide Sir Robert Reid). Nevill again visited the 
Akas in 1925, and reported on the situation in the hills (vide 
Sir Robert Reid). 

Nishi: Formerly called Dafla (a term now resented by the 
tribe), the Nishis occupy a fairly large territory contiguous to 
the north-eastern Kameng, extending as far as the Hill Miri 
country south of the Subansiri river, The western branch of 
the tribe, called Bangni, as already noted, inhabits areas in 
north-east Kameng, falling under present East Kameng District, 
while the eastern branch, which is more numerous, falls within 
the jurisdiction of Lower Subansiri District. Early references 
to the Nishis (Daflas), dating from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, are many. We may mention some of them here : 
William Robinson: Notes on the Daphlas and the Peculiarities 
of their Language (J. A. S. B., Vol. XX, 1851), E. T. Dalton: 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), John Butler : 
A Sketch of Assam with Some Accounts of Hill Tribes, by 
an Officer (London, 1847, contains description of the Daflas), 
G.W.Dun: Preliminary Notes on the Daphlas (Simla, 1896), 
H. J. Harman: Narrative Report of Lt. H. J, Harman in charge 
of Daphla Military Expeditionary Survey (General Report on 
the Topographical Surveys of India for the Season, 1874-75, 
Calcutta, 1876), A. Mackenzie : History of North-East Frontier 
of Bengal etc. (1884), E. Stack: Miris, Daphlas and Abors, 
Report on the Census of India, 1881, Assam (Calcutta, 1883). 
Other references to the Daflas dating from the present century 
are: G. Loyd and J. H. Hutton: Report on the Census of 
India, 1921 (Shillong, 1923, contains Notes on the Daflas by 
G A. Nevill), G. Dunbar: Other Men's Lives: A Study of 
Primitive Peop'e (London, 1938, includes popular account of 
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Daflas), N. L. Bor: The Daflas and Their Oaths (ERAS B3 
Vol. II, third series, 1938), C. Von, Furer Haimendorf: Ethno- 
graphic Notes on th Tribes of the Subansiri Region (Shillong, 
1947), Haimendorf: Cultural Types in the Assam Himalaya 
(Ind, Geo, Journal, Vol. XXI, 1946), U. Betts: The Daflas of 
Subansiri Area (R. Cen. Asian Journal, Vol. XXXVI, 1949), 
U. G. Bower: The Hidden Land (London, 1953). 

A. Mackenzie noted in his H, istory of the North-East Frontier 
of Bengal etc. that, when the British took over the adminis- 
tration of Assam, the Nishis (Daflas) exercised their right of 
collecting posa. The Nishis used to collect the posa in kind, 
from the paiks of Dafla Bhotea Khel, who were actually 
Assamese cultivators, assigned and made responsible for 
Payment of dues (posa’ to the Nishis by the Ahom rulers, 
H. K. Barpujari in his Problem of the Hiil Tribes etc. (1970) 
has discussed at length this legacy of the Ahom rule. A, 
Mackenzie noted (History of the North-East Frontier) that the 
British reduced the government revenue payable by the Bohoteas 
(settlers) in order to mitigate their hardship, and to enable 
them to meet ‘their engagement’ to the Daflas (Nishis). Robert 
Reid (History of the Frontier Areas etc.) referred to the curious 
fact that the Tecepients of posa among, the Daflas were not 
always men of influence, and even slaves in some cases received 
posa. The British found the Nishis (Daflas) very unruly and 
intractable. At the commencement of British relation with the 
tribe, they became suspect for having sided with the Akas 
in their attack at Orung in 1835, under their leader Thagi 
Raja. Col. L. W. Shakespear (History of Assam Rifles, 1929) 
made reference to this historical event, and subsequent measures 
taken against the tribe. A. Mackenzie (History of the North- 
East Frontier etc.) and H. K. Barpujari (Problem of the Hill 
Tribes etc.) also discussed the event, and certain restrictions 
imposed on the movement of the tribe by Captain Mathie. 
Measures such as economic blockade and suspension of posa 
failed to contain occasional depredations resorted to by the 
tribe. H. K. Barpujari (Problem of the Hill Tribes etc.) makes 
reference to the attack made by the Daflas in Naoduar area 
close to British administered area in 1837, leading to suspension 
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of posa by Lt. Vetch. The Daflas finally agreed to commutation 
of posa paid by the British to different sections of the tribe 
in 1852. In 1870, Daflas of the upper region were involved 
in two separate outrages. Mackenzie (History of the North- 
East Frontier etc.) described at length the causes behind the 
outrages. After a short interval, the Daflas of the upper region 
again carried out raids on some plains Daflas in 1872-73. 
B. C. Chakravarty (British Relations with the Hill Tribes etc., 
1964) refers to the attack made by ‘a party of hill Daflas’ on 
Tarang Dafla’s settlement near Harmuti Tea Estate beyond 
the Inner Line in 1887, and to a minor incident involving 
the murder of a Dafla, named Khapang, in 1888, Chakravarty 
gives reason why Driberg, the D. C. of Lakhimpur, turned down 
a proposal to pursue the culprits into the hills. In 1900, the 
Daflas captured and detained some Nepalese rubber-tappers in 
the employment of some Marwari merchants of Borgola. B. C. 
Chakravarty also discussed, in details, the measures adopted 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Darrang, for settlement of the 
dispute. L. N. Chakravarty (Glimpses of Early History of 
Arunachal, 1973) refers to ‘high-handed action of some hill- 
Daflas’ on the borderland of administered area in 1907-08, and 
again an attack made on the camp of elephant catchers in 
1910. Sir Robert Reid, in his History of the Frontier Areas 
etc. made reference to the attack made by the Daflas in 1914 
on the ‘Aka Promenade’ (mentioned in the previous section) 
led by Capt. Nevill, Political Offizer, Western Section. Ins- 
tances of petty aggression, involving different sections of the 
Dafla tribe, continued, and the British rulers argued in despair 
the futility of any attempt to push up the administration into 
the hills (vide Sir Robert Reid: History of the Frontier Areas 
etc). L. N. Chakravarty’s book Glimpses of Early History of 
Arunachal refers to the punitive expedition despatched to 
Jarum village, in 1925-26, in the wake of a series of raids 
perpetrated by the tribe, notably on a Marwari shop in 
Singlijan Tea Estate in 1919-20, Sir Robert Reid referred 
to three small expeditions led by N. L. Bor, Political Officer, 
during 1931-32, to punish Chemung for imprisoning a British 
subject ; to Sengmara in order to burn the village for being 
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set up within five miles of the Inner Line; to punish Midpu 
for raiding Laluk within the administered area in the plains. 
For better administrative control of the whole area, the Balipara 
Frontier Tract was bifurcated into Sela Sub-Agency and 
Subansiri Area in 1946 (vide L. N. Chakravarty: Glimpses of 
Early History of Arunachal). 

Hill-Miri : The Hill-Miri country is situated west of 
Dirjmo which separates the Hill-Miris from the Adis (formerly 
Abors), and the Ranga river runs between them and the Nishis 
(Daflas). The Subansiri river divides the Hill-Miris into two 
almost equal parts, east and west, and its two main 
tributaries the Sidan and the Kamla—mark the northern and 
southern limits of their country. Haimendorf (Ethnographic 
Notes on the Tribes of the Subansiri Region, 1947) is inclined 
to think that the Hill-Miris are actually a branch of the Nishi 
people. We have no need to enter into the controversy here, 
It is enough to mention that the Hill-Miris have been accepted 
as a separate tribe by the Arunachal administration. G. W, 
Dunn, in his Preliminary Notes on the Miris (Simla, 1896) 
made a zonal division of the different sections of the people— 
the Ghyghasi Miri, the Ghasi Miri, the Sarak Miri, the 
Panibotia Miri and the Tarbotia Miri. These are, however, 
popular terminologies which originated with the Assamese 
people of the plains. The sources to be studied for fuller 
descriptions of the tribe which is divided into many clans, 
are: B, Duff: Report of the Miri Country and the Operations 
of the Miri Mission, 1911-12 (Simla, 1912), Haimendorf : Apas 
Tanis and their Neighbours (London, 1962), E. A. Gait: Census 
of India, 1891, Vol. I. Report (Shillong, 1892), E. T. Dalton : 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), U. G. Bower : 
The Hidden Land (1953), E. Bor: Adventures of a Botanist’s 
Wife (London, 1955). 

It appears that the Tarbotia and the Panibotia Miris were 
entitled collectively to receive posa (commuted to annual cash 
payment of Rs. 876, annas 6, and pies 5), But the origin of 
posa paid to the tribe is not clear from the extant Tecords, 
The Hill Miris, on the whole, were peaceful, and described as 
friendly, They were responsible for breach of Peace only once, 
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A Political Mission which came to be known as ‘Miri Mission’, 
in charge of G. C. Kerwood, Sub-Divisional Offizer, North 
Lakhimpur, visited the Miri country in 1911-12. Sir Robert 
Reid (vide The History of the Frontier Areas etc. 1942) described 
the object of the Mission, quoting at length from the directive 
of the Lt. Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. On the 
14th February, the Miris attacked the Mission, in strength, 
when it was camping at Rugi. Sir Robert Reid described the 
attack in his book History of the Frontier Areas etc. The only 
other important event in their history, during the British 
period, was the visit of a Trigonometrical Survey to the Miri 
country, as noted by B. C. Chakravarty in his British Relations 
with the Hill Tribes of Assam etc. 1964. 

Apa Tanis: The next tribe living close to the Hill Miris 
and the Daflas are the Apa Tanis, now coming under the 
jurisdiction of Lower Subansiri district, occupying an extensive 
valley approximately midway between the Panior and the 
Kamla rivers. The Apa Tanis are reputed for their astounding 

- expertise in agriculture. They practically came to the notice 
of the outside world only after a visit to their land by H. M. 
Crowe, an enterprising tea planter in Assam, in 1890. 

The earliest accounts which throw light on the past situation 
of the tribe are: H. M. Crowe: Mr. Crowe's Account of a Journey 
to Apa Tanang Country (Shillong, 1891), E. A. Gait: Census 
of India, 1891, Vol. I, Report (Shillong, 1892) G. Llyod and 
J. H. Hutton: Report on the Census of India, 1921 (Shillong, 
1921). Later publications which are important for descriptions 
of the tribe and its habitation are: C. Von Furer-Haimendorf : 
Ethnographic Notes on the Tribes of the Subansiri Region 
(Shillong, 1947), Haimendorf: Himalayan Barbary (in the 
form of a travelogue, London, 1955), Haimendorf: Notes on 
Tribal Justice among the Apa Tanis (Man in India, Vol. XXVI, 
1948), Haimendorf: The Apa Tanis and their Neighbours 
(London, 1962), U. Betts: The Village Duel in Apa Tani 
Society (Man in India, Vol. XXVIII, 1948), E. Bor: Adventures 
of a Botanist’s Wife (London, 1955), Ursula Graham Bower : 
The Hidden Land (London, 1953), R. Izzard: The Hunt for 
the Buru (London, 1951). 
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From all accounts, the Apa Tanis came to the notice of 
British rulers only during the later half of the last century. 
The first reference to the tribe is said to be contained in a 
report by Major Graham who led an expedition to the ‘Dafla 
Country’ in 1874-75. A German explorer Von Ehlers who 
succeeded in reaching the Apa Tani valley in 1895, five years 
after Crowe’s visit, met with hostility. However, from later 
accounts, it appears that the Apa Tanis were about the most 
peaceful tribe amidst their rather turbulent neighbours. Dr. 
Barpujari refers to this fact in his Problem of the Hill Tribes 
North-East Frontier. The Apa Tanis never received posa, They 
invited a punitive expedition into their country only on one 
occasion, It is known as ‘The Apa Tanang Expedition of 
1897", B.C. Allen described fully the cause of the breach 
of peace in which the Apa Tanis were involved, in the Assam 
District Gazetteer, Lakhimpnr (1905). R.B. McCabe, then 
Inspector General of Police, Assam, who went with the expedi- 
tion as its Political Offizer, later submitted a report on the 
whole affair, and also stated that the Apa Tanis had a just 
cause of grievance. The report has been incorporated in R, 
Robert's History of the Frotier Areas etc. The later history 
of the tribe’s relation with the British rulers was uneventful. 

Tagins : The Tagins, with a sizable population, occupy the 
north-eastern part of the Subansiri region around Denekoli, 
Taliha, and further north, falling within the jurisdiction of 
present Upper Subansiri District. Early nineteenth century 
records were almost silent about the separate existence of the 
tribe which was confused with the Nishis (Dafla) The Admini- 
strative Report of 1872-73, has mention about ‘Tagin Daflas’. 
The Census Report of Assam, 1881, acknowledged the existence 
of a tribe (which the Daflas called ‘Abor Tagins’), and noted 
that the Tagins were neither Abor nor Dafla, but a tribe 
‘common to the Abors and the Daflas’, meaning thereby its 
situation in-between the two tribes. Mckenzie’s History of the 
North-East Frontier of Bengal etc. (1884) persisted in the 
contusion that the Tagins were Daflas, calling them ‘Tagin- 
Daflas’. The Tagins are now acknowledged as a distinct tribe. 
The Tagins did not figure in the history of British relations 
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with the tribes, as they seldom came down to the British 
administered areas in the plains, and apparently did not give 
cause for an expedition against them, They flushed into the 
front-page news only once, and that too after Indian inde- 
pendence. We may as well mention the historic event here. 
It has come to be known as the ‘Achinmori Massacare’, In 
October 1953, the Tagins perpetrated the most daring outrage, 
killing 45 members out of a government touring party of 165, 
The party consisting of civil officers, military personnel of 
the Assam Rifles, and tribal porters, was taken by surprise, 
An expedition was decided upon, and three columns of army 
men, headed by civilian officers, converged on the Tagin 
country from three directions, But this was an expedition 
with a difference, becuuse it did not resort to wholesale burning 
of villages and graneries as was the practice during the British 
days. There was no opposition but, on the other hand, the 
local kebang (village council) cooperated with the government, 
in apprehending the prime suspects behind the outrage, The 
culprits were duly prosecuted against under the law, and 
suitable punishments awarded to those involved in the crime. 
It later transpired that the outrage was not aimed against 
the government as such. Leo E. Rose and Margaret Fisher 
(both of the Institute of International Studies, University of 
California) in their publication North-East Frontier Agency of 
India (1967) have attributed the outrage to a serious but 
misplaced suspicion involving the Gallong (Adi) porters in the 
party, with whom the Tagins had traditional enmity, 

Adi: Formerly called Abor, the Adis are the dominant 
people of the Siang region, They fall into two broad divisions 
comprising different sections of the people. The first group 
headed by the Gallongs and including Ramos, Bokars, and 
Pailibos occupies the territory between the Subansiri and the 
Siang rivers, and the other group headed by the Padam- 
Minyongs and including Pasis, Panggis, Shimongs, Boris, 
Ashings, and Tangams, inhabit the rest of the valley of Siang, 
The Adis received by far the greatest attention of the British 
officials and explorers, presumably because of their very inde- 
pendent nature, and also because of the long and tortuous 
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the proceedings leading to the appointment of J.-F. Needham 
of Bengal Police to the post in 1882, as mentioned above, 

The cumulative effect of a series of outrages in the meantime 
decided the British government in favour of another expedition 
of some magnitude, This came to be known as the ‘Abor Expe- 
dition of 1893-94". Mr. Needham was placed in overall charge 
of the expedition while Capt, Maxwell was second in command. 
Sir Robert Reid described the composition of the expedition as 
well as its progress in his History of the Frontier Areas, The 
expedition, in the ultimate analysis, was an ignoble failure. 
The Chief Commissioner of Assam, Mr. Needham, and Capt. 
Maxwell came in for reprimand for undertaking actions beyond 
the original scope of expedition. Sir Robert Reid and B, C. 
Chakravarty (British Relations with the Hill Tribes of Assam) 
referred to the debate over the conduct of the expedition and 
the move to censure the officers in charge, made by Lt. General 
H. Brakenbury, Bxecutive Member of Governor-General’s 
Council. 


Mr, Noel Williamson took over from Mr, Needham as Assis- 
tant Political Officer at Sadiya in 1905, Williamson at once 
embarked upon extensive tours in the interior of the hills one of 
which took him to the Kebang village which wielded great power 
over several other villages. Encouraged by his earlier success, 
Williamson now undertook a more ambitious tour of the Adi 


grucsome 
tragedy. Williamson and his companion Dr. J, D, Gregorson, 
A tea garden doctor, met with violent death at the hands of the 
Adis at Komsing. This outrage invited the most massive ever 


expedition which ultimately succeeded in breaking the Adi resis- 
tance. Asa result of the expedition, various suggestions ema- 


nated from the leaders of the expedition, A. I. W. Bentinck 
and Major-General H, Bower, about revision of the frontier 
policy of the British government and reorganization of the from- 
tier tracts, Sir Robert has dealt with these suggestions in his 
book, The rest of the history of the Adi relation with the then 


The Misha Hills ote. (London, 1873), B. T. Dahon: Deserip- 
tive Ethnology of Bengal (Caloutta, 1872, containing an account 
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of the Mishmis among other subjects), John Butler: A Sketch 
of Assam with some Accounts of the Hill Tribes (London, 1847, 
containing among others an early description of the Mishmis). 

The published materials available from the turn of the 
century are the following : G. L. S. Ward : Military Report on 
the Mishmi Country (Simla, 1901), A. Hamilton : The Mishmi 
Mission (Fortnightly Review, Vol. XCI, 1912), C. Bliss : Report 
on the Debong Survey and Exploration Mission, 1912-13 
(Shillong, 1914), F. M. Bailey : Journey through a Portion of 
South-Eastern Tibet and ihe Mishmi Hills (Geographical 
Journal, Vol. XXXIX, 1912), F. Kingdon-Ward: A Plant 
Hunter in Tibet (London, 1934, containding description of the 
Mishmi Hills), T. P. M. O’Callaghan : Notes on certain Forntier 
Tribes in Census of India, 1921 (Shillong, 1923, Vol. IIT, Assam 
Pt. I, Report), Dillon Ripley: Exploring the Mishmi Hills 
(Natural History, Vol. LVII, 1948), J. P. Mills : The Mishmis 
of the Lohit Valley, Assam (J.R.A.I., Vol. LXXXII, 1952). 

A. Mackenzie, in his History of the North-East Frontier of 
Bengal, referred to Lt. Rowlatt’s arduous march over the hills 
to the village of Tuppang in 1845, where he came across some 
Tibetans. The Mishmis soon showed their intolerance of 
strangers in the murder of one Premanand Acharya who tried 
to cross over to Tibet, in 1848, through the Mishmi country. 
This ill-fated journey has been referred to by Mackenzie. The 
British maintained a low profile until 1854 when the first major 
confrontation took place in the wake of the murder of a French 
Missionary Father N. M. Krick and his companion, another 
Missionary Father Bourri, by a Miju chief of the ‘Menog Clan’, 
named Kaisha. The Missionaries, escorted by a friendly 
Taroan chief, were pressing forward to reach Tibet. Col. L. W. 
Shakespear, in his History of Assam Rifles (1929) fully described 
the tragedy and the expedition which foliowed immediately 
under Lt. Eden. Shakespear also described, in details, the 
proceedings of the expedition culminating in the arrest of 
Kaisha, and subsequent hanging of Kaisha ‘but not before the 
sturdy ruffian had managed to kill two warders’. 

Mackenzie, in his history, related seemingly endless tales 
of desperate and daring raids perpetrated by different sections 
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of the Mishmi tribe (particularly on the Khamtis) very close 
to British outpost at Sadiya, and also referred to the intra- 
tribal feuds which disturbed peace in the hills, and continued 
till the beginning of the present century. The Chulikatta (Idu) 
Mishmis and their sub-tribe, the Bebejiyas, figured prominently 
in these accounts for their aggressiveness, and sometimes open 
defiance of the British authority. In the meantime, as mention- 
ed in the previous section, Mr. J. F. Needham had been appoint- 
ed as the first Assistant Political Officer at Sadiya in 1885. As 
also stated earlier, Needham was full of enterprising spirit and 
undertook extensive tours inthe interior of the hills immediately 
after taking over his post. He went up very close to Rima on 
the Tibetan side of the border in the company of Captain 
Molesworth. Needham described his exploits in Excursions in 
the Abor Hills: from Sadiya on the Upper Assam and Rima in 
South-Eastern Tibet (R.G.S. Suppl. Papers, Vol. II, 1887-89). 
Two important events which complicated British relation 
with the Mishmis need be mentioned here. B.C. Allen, in 
Assam District Gazetteer, Lakhimpur, 1905, described the first 
incident involving the muder of a British subject for a very 
curious reason. A Mishmi chief, described as ‘headman of 
Medekhel’ was taken to Calcutta exhibition, and, on his return, 
he suddently took ill and died. The British government was 
held responsible for his death. It was, therefore, decided that 
a ‘sarkari head’ must be taken and buried with the chief, to 
propitiate his spirit. The second incident related to what has 
come to be known as the ‘Bebejiya Mishmi Expedition’ of 1899- 
1900 under Capt. Molesworth. The expedition was prompted 
by a daring raid carried out by the Bebejiya Mishmi clan ona 
Khamti village of Mitaigaon. Sir Robert Reid, in his History 
of the Frontier Areas etc., described fully the cause of the 
expedition and Col. L. W. Shakespear, in his History of Assam 
Rifles, narrated the composition and progress of the expedition. 
J. F. Needham in his Report on the Bebejiya Mishmi Expedi- 
tion 1899-1900 (Shillong, 1900) gave further details of the 
expedition. While Needham and the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, Henry Cotton, claimed success for the expedition, Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy, was highly critical. Sir Robert Reid in 
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his history dealt with the controversy at some length, quoting 
from Lord Curzon’s observations on the outcome of the 
expedition. A third expedition was despatched into the hills 
in December, 1920, to avenge the earlier crime committeed by 
the Bebejiya Mishmis under their leaders Pongon and Taji. 
Full account of the circumstances leading to the expedition can 
be had from Sir Robert Reid's History of Frontier Areas etc. 
Other important historical events relating to this part of the 
frontier, dealt at length by Sir Robert Reid, was the Mishmi 
Mission of 1911-12 under Major C. Bliss and the Dibang Survey 
and Exploration of 1912-13 under Captain Nevill. L. N. Chakra- 
varty’s Glimpses of Early History of Arunachal (1973) describes 
Sir John Kerr, Governor of Assam’s visit to Dening and 
Nizamghat outposts in 1926-27, and also refers to continued 
intra-tribal feuds, and reports of minor outrages in which the 
Chulikatta Mishmis (Idu) were involved. A particularly heinous 
crime entailing murder of small children of a Khamti village 
close to Nizamghat outpost took place in November, 1933. 
This invited a minor expedition into the hills in pursuit of 
the offenders. A reference has also to be made to the British 
Museum Expedition under the noted botanist Capt. Kingdon- 
Ward, Mr. Kulback and Mr. Brooks Carrington in the year 
1933-34, described by Sir Robert Reid in his History of the 
Frontier Areas etc. 

Khamti: The Khamtis occupy areas to the north of Sadiya, 
and to the south-eastward of the Mishmis. Their present 
homeland is indicated in the south-east corner of the Lohit 
district in the low lands beyond the Kamlang river. They are 
almost indistinguishable from the Phakials on the Buri Dihing, 
who are also of Shan extraction, The Khamtis are reported 
to have come from Bor Khamti, a mountainous terrain 
interposed between the eastern extremity of Assam and the 
valley of the Irrawady, according to Mackenzie’s description, 
They originally settled on the bank of the river Tengapani, east 
of Sadiya, from where they were dislodged by the Singphos. 
As stated earlier, their migration to their present habitat within 
the confines of India dates back only to late eighteenth century 
during the reign of the Ahom king Raja Gaurinath Singh. They 
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stand on a higher level of cultures by virtue of possession of a 
script derived from the Tai language. 

We have the following early reports on tue Khamtis ; J. M. 
Cosh : Account of the Mountain Tribes on the Extreme N.E. of 
Bengal (J.A.S.B., Vol. V, 1836), E. T. Dalton: Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872, containing an account of 
the Khamtis), Errol J. Gary: Diary of a Journey to. the Bor 
Khamti Country and the Sources of the Irrawady (Simla, 1893), 
P. R.T. Gurdon: On the Khamtis (J.R.A.S., Vol. XXVII, 
1895), C. H. Lepper : Notes on the Singpho and Khamti Country, 
North-Eastern Frontier (Proc. A.S.B., 1882), C. R. MacGregor : 
Military Report on the Khamti-Singpho Countries (Calcutta, 
1887), A. Mackenzie: History of the North-East Frontier of 
Bengal etc. (1884). 

The Report on the Census of Assam, 1921 (Shillong, 1923, 
includes notes on the Khamtis by T. P.M. O’Callaghan), 
Anthropologist E. R. Leach’s book Political Systems of the 
High-Land of Burma (Cambridge, 1954) has reference to the 
Khamtis and Singphos. 

The Khamtis were a sturdy race. Taking advantage of the 
civil war which marked the reign of Raja Gaurinath Singh, the 
Khamtis drove away the Ahom administrator at Sadiya, desig- 
nated as Sadiya-Khowa Gohain, the Khamti chief having 
usurped the title and status of the office, and reduced the 
peasantry in the area to virtual submission. When the British 
took over the administration of Assam, they found the Khamtis 
actually controlling the tract around Sadiya, and they even 
thought it expedient to give recognition to the office usurped 
by the Khamti chief. John F. Michel, in his The North-East 
Frontier of India, (1883), and A. Mackenzie in his History of 
North-East Frontier of Bengal (1884) discussed at length the 
historical situation of the Khamtis and their relation, with the 
British at the commencement of their contact with new rulers 
of Assam, H. K. Barpujari, in his Problem of the Hill 
Tribes, North-East Frontier (1970), deals with the history of the 
Khamtis at some length. 

During the early days of the extension of British rule in 
Assam, the British policy was much influenced by their appre- 
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hension of fresh attack by the Burmese and they came largely to 
depend on the Khamtis for what Mackenzie described as ‘a 
cheap and effective barrier against future invasion from Burma’. 
Many concessions were allowed to the Khamtis in order to 
win their support and allegiance. But soon the loyalty of the 
new Sadiya Khowa Gohain (who succeeded his father) was in 
question, His increasing arrogance and open definace of 
British authority complicated situation, ultimately leading to 
his deposition. This action of the British was resented by the 
Khamtis, and bedevilled British relation with the tribe who 
came to look upon the office of the Sadiya Khowa Gohain as 
legitimately belonging to them. The simmering discontent at 
last broke out in open rebellion. Aided by the Singphos, the 
Khamtis, in a surprise attack, in January 1839, killed: Col. 
White with 80 of his men. Mackenzie’s History of the North- 
East Frontier and H. K. Barpujari’s Problem of the Hill Tribes, 
North-East Frontier give full account of the background leading 
to the rebellion. B.C. Chakravarty’s book British Relation 
with the Hill Tsibes of Assam (1964) may also be referred to in 
this context. 

Barpujari’s book particularly makes a detailed study of this 
most daring challenge to the British authority in the beginning 
of their rule of Assam, and their relation with the hill tribes of 
north-east frontier. As an aftermath of the rebellion which 
was quelled, the Khamtis were expelled from the Sadiya region. 
Not long after, they made their submission and, about 1844, 
they were allowed to return and settle down peacefully but in 
Separate settlements. The whole tribe was dispersed over a 
very wide stretch of country, a batch of Moonglary Khamtis 
having been shifted to, and settled, near Saikhowa on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra. L. N. Chakravarty'’s book Glimpses 
of Early History of Arunachal (1973) gives a detailed account 
of the new settlements of the Khamtis. Since then, they ceased 
to be of political importance to the British authorities at 
Sadiya. 

Singpho: The Singphos are reported to have made their 
first appearanc about 1793 during the troubled time of Moamaria 
rebellion in the reign of the Ahom king Gaurinath Singh, and 
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settled without opposition on the Buri Dihing in the Namrup 
region, and on the Tengapani, cast of Sadiya. They were of a 
race called Kakhyen or Kaku by the Burmese, and were con- 
tiguous to the Kunnungs with whom they had affinity in 
language. Also ethnically related to the Kachins of Upper 
Burma, the Singphos were split into many groups, each under 
its respective chief, described by Mackenzie (History of the 
North-East Frontier) as ‘independent petty canton’. Though 
divided into many small groups, two broad territorial divisions 
were reckoned —the eastern branch being called Kakus and 
western T’sans. The Singphos were a warlike tribe, though 
without a sense of unity among themselves. They drove away 
the Khamtis from the country below the Patkoi, and first 
settled on the Tengapani river as stated above, before they 
spread over to upper Buri Dihing in Namrup. 

Mackenzie, in his History of the North-East Frontier had 
recorded about the Kakhyens (Singpho) that, after the break-up 
ofthe northern Shan kingdom ‘the Kakhyens entered on a 
career of aggression and conquest, which practically placed in 
their hands the whole of the country lying between upper Assam 
and Bhamo’, 

We give below a list of published reports and accounts of 
the Singphos dating from the early nineteenth century: J. B. 
Neufville: On Geography and Population of Assam (1828), 
J. M’Cosh': Account of the Mountain Tribes on the 
Extreme N. E. Frontier of Bengal (J.A.S.B., Vol. V, 1936, 
contains information about the Singphos), W. Robinson: 
Descriptive Account of Assam (1841), J. Butler: A Sketch of 
Assam (1847), R. Wilcox: Memoirs of Survey of Assam and 
the Neighbouring Countries (Asiatic Researches, Vol, XVII, 
1832), Selections of Papers Regarding the Hill Tracts 
between Asssam and Burma and on the Upper Brahmaputra 
(Calcutta, 1873, containing report of a visit by Capt. Vetch to 
the Singpho and Naga frontiers), C. R. MacGregor : Military 
Report on the Khamti-Singpho Countries (1887), J. Errol Gray : 
Diary of a Journey to Bor Khamti Country (1898), S. F. Hannay : 
Sketch of the Singphos or Kakhyens of Burma etc. (Calcutta 
1847), C. H. Lepper : Notes on Singpho and Khamti Country, 
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North-East Frontier (Proc, A.S.B., 1882), G. Lloyd and J. H. 
Hutton : Report on the Census of Assam, 1921 (Shillong, 1923, 
contains a note on the Khamtis, Singphos and Mishmis). 

The main cause of confrontation between the British rulers 
and the Singphos centred around the abolition of slavery. The 
Singphos were a proud race and were averse to all kinds of 
manual labour. They depended wholly on their slaves for culti- 
vation of their lands and their economy very largely rested on 
the retention of slaves (who were mainly Assamese cultivators). 
The British government, on the other hand, took an uncompro- 
mising attitude on the question of release of slaves, The ill- 
feeling that was generated as a result of the unbending attitude 
of the British authorities first led to the collusion of the Sing- 
phos with the Khamtis in their attack on the British outpost at 
Sadiya in 1839 as referred to in the previous section, Another 
factor which further confounded the situation, was the British 
apprehension of fresh attack from the direction of Burma. H. K. 
Barpujari, in his Problem of the Hill Tribes, North-East Frontier, 
describes how the British first became aware of the danger posed 
by the Singphos when a fresh wave of the people numbering 
about 7,500 poured across Patkoi in 1825, and were reported to 
be in collusion with the Burmese General Boglee Phukan. The 
Khamtis and the Bar Senapati of the Moamarias also felt threat- 
ened and sought British pretection. Mackenzie (History of the 
North-East Frontier of Bengal) noted that the British assured 
them of support only on the condition that they should make 
no advance into the territory held by the Singphos. Dr. Barpu- 
Jari also stated that, at this time, David Scott, the Governor- 
General's Agent, was anxious to bring the Singphos under 
British influence in order to frustrate Boglee Phukan’s possible 
design to dislodge the British from Borhat, Dighalaghat, and 
Sadiya. Barpujari describes how the Singphos were divided into 
many warring camps under their respective chiefs, and were 


constantly at war with each other, Taking advantage of the . 


dissension among different feuding sections of the Singphos, the 
British succeeded in winning over sixteen out of the twenty-cight 
Singpho chiefs, headed by Beesa Gaum, but at the same time, 
antagonised twelve other chiefs, the most powerful of them being 
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Duffa Gaum, The sixteen chiefs entered into agreements with 
the British authorities to give up Assamese slaves, The terms 
of the agreement can be found in C, U. Aitchison’s A Collection 
of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, etc. (Yol, XII, 1931). 
Mackenzie (History of the North-East Frontler of Bengal) gives 
full account of several operations led by Neufville with the 
prime object of liberating slaves, particularly Assamese slaves, 
held by the Singphos. At one stage, Neufville was aided by the 
Bar Senapati of the Muttocks, and the Sadiya Khowa Gohain, 
But this collaboration only complicated the situation for the 
British, Even Beesa Gaum who was overtly friendly to the 
British, was suspected of disloyalty, and positive collusion with 
the disaffected chiefs. Mackenzie wrote : ‘We had to treat such 
defection and resubmission as things very much of course’, The 
British authorities were obliged to take many punitive measures 
against the Singpho chiefs, including Beesa Gaum, It will be 
wearisome to relate all those historic proceedings here. Dr. H. 
K. Barpujari, in his Problem of the Hill Tribes North-East Fron- 
tier, has dealt with the various punitive operations at great 
length. But reference has to be made here to the deputation of 
an embassy (consisting of Major White, Captain Hannay and 
Dr. Griffith) sent by the British authorities, in 1837, to the 
Burmese frontier to meet a Burmese delegation. The issue in- 
volved was a British proposal to the ‘Court of Ava’ to exert its 
authority to prevent Singpho chiefs on their side of the border 
from carrying out raids on the British side of Patkoi. The 
negotiations failed over extravagant claim advanced by the 
Burmese, to practically the whole of upper Assam as far as 
Jaipur, Mackenzie, in his History of the North-East Frontier 
dealt with this historic event at length, 

The British government now appointed a Commission (also 
treated by Mackenzic) to investigate into the causes of persistent 
revolts by the Singphos, Captain Jenkins, the new Agent to the 
Governor-General, dispensed with the finding of the Commis- 
sion that loss of land was the main cause of insurrections, and 
fixed upon loss of slaves as the chief cause of disaffection, The 
Singphos gradually came round to the view that the British 
power could not be challenged, and they ceased to give more 
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trouble, 

Tirap: As we proceed across the Lohit river towards the 
south-east, we enter a rather narrow strip of mountainous 
country, generally subdued in average heights, compared to other 
parts of Arunachal, lying along the northern watershed of Patkoi, 
and forming the international frontier with Burma. The whole 
territory is drained by two river systems, the Tirap (from which 
the district derives its name), and the Namchik. The Tirap 
district of Arunachal is the home of three major tribal groups, 
the Nocte, the Wancho and the Tangsa. The Wancho and 
Tangsa do not figure prominently in the history of the area, 
because, it appears, they generally avoided open confrontation 
with the British. We shall, therefore, deal with these two tribes 
very briefly first. 

Tangsa: The Tangsas inhabit the eastern hills about the 
centre of the district. The main concentration of the tribe is in 
the valleys of the Tirap and Namchik ‘extending from the Patkoi 
range in the south to the state of Assam in the north’, The 
traditions, current among the Tangsas, indicate that they had 
originally came over the Patkoi in search of cultivable land. 
Their migration to the Indian side of the border might not go 
very far back in time. The places across which the forefathers 
had come in course of migration are still fresh in their memory. 
It appears that early explorers and administrators had very little 
to note about the tribe. An ethnographic monograph about the 
tribe, entitled The Tangsas of the Namchik and Tirap Valleys 
(Shillong, 1959) by Dr. Parul Dutta, is available, 

Wancho: The Wanchos occupy the south-western tip of the 
Tirap district next to the Noctes. The Wanchos, ethnically of 
the same stock as the Noete, are spread over 36 villages grouped 
into eleven confederacies called jan. They have a highly strati- 
fied society under their tespective chiefs. Described by 
Dr. Elwin as ‘the most virile and picturesque’, the tribe is 
divided into four classes in an hierarchical order in accordance 
with a certain status enjoyed by each. Social mobility from one 
class to another is almost impossible. 

About the only early references to the tribe, we have the 
following : A. C. Peal : Short Notes ofa Trip into the Hills 
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South of Sibsagar (Proc, A. S.B., 1869, includes reference to 
Wanchos), W. F. Badgley : Extract from the Narrative Report 
of Captain W. F. Badgley (General Report of on the Topogra- 
phical Survey of India for the Season 1874-75, giving some 
account of the Wanchos), W. F. Badgley: Report on the Trea- 
cherous Attack made by the Nagas (General Report on the Topo- 
graphical Surveys of India for the Season 1874-75, Calcutta, 
1876, describing the massacre of a Survey Party by the Wanchos 
at Ninu). 

The last named report above refers to serious opposition 
made by the Wanchos to an attempt to carry out a survey of the 
‘Eastern Naga Hills’. Lt. Holcombe, Assistant Commissioner 
of Jaipur and Captain Badgley, heading a survey party, were 
surprised at Ninu, a village four days’ march from the plains. 
Lt. Holcombe along with eight others were done to death. 
Captain Badgley and fifty members of his party escaped the 
massacre narrowly, though wounded. A military expedition, 
despatched promptly, in March, 1875, burned down the villages 
suspected to have been involved in the outrage, and recovered 
the heads of the slaughtered men. After this incident and the 
severe punishnent meted out to them, the tribe generally main- 
tained peace. 

Nocte: The Noctes ocupy the central part of the Tirap 
district to tho north-east of the Wanchos. Borduria and 
Namsang are the two important villages which are the focal 
centres of the main concentration of the tribe. 

Extant literatures on the tribes of Tirap are remarkably few 
compared to what we have on the other parts of. Arunachal. The 
Noctes, however, have been known generally from the days of 
the Ahom kings as they maintained closer contact with the 
plains. To this day, the Noctes practise a form of Vaishnavism 
which they imbibed from the many Vaishnava satras of Assam. 

The tribe occupying the northern slopes of the Patkoi had 
been variously referred to as eastern Nagas, Patkoi Nagas or 
Sibsagar Nagas. They had often been ‘confusedly merged’ in 
that of the larger tribes, also called Nagas, to their west. It was 
not unusual in the past to refer to them as ‘Abors’ sometimes. 
The tribe is comprised of many divisions or clans, the most 
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important being Namsangia, Bordwaria, Dadum, Juboka, Ban- 
fera, Toopigonuja and Halagonuja. 

We have the following early reports on the territory and the 
tribes of Tirap from the latter half of the nineteenth century : 
H. L. Jenkins : Notes on the Trip across the Patkoi Range from 
Assam to the Hookoong Valley (Proc. A.S.B., 1870), A. 
Mackenzie : History of the North-East Frontier of Bengal etc., 
1884 (contains an Appendix ‘C’ relating to ‘Sibsaugar Nagas’), 
John Owen : Notes on the Naga Tribes in Communication with 
Assam (Calcutta, 1884), S. E. Peal : Eastern Nagas of Tirap and 
the Namtsik (J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV, Pt. 3, 1896), Selections of 
Papars Regarding the Hill Tracts between Assam, Burma and on 
the upper Brahmaputra, 1825-70 (Calcutta, 1873, containing 
‘Notes on a Visit to the Tribes inhabiting the Hills south of 
Sibsagar’ ; the above noted Selections of Papers etc. also contain 
a ‘Report of a Visit to the Singpho and Naga frontiers’ by 
Captain Vetch, in 1842), A. C. Peal : Short Notes of a Trip into 
the Hills South of Sibsaugar (Proc. A.S.B., 1869, primarily 
about the Wanchos). 

At the commencement of British contact with the Noctes, 
the chief avocation of the various sections of the tribe was 
manufacture of salt from as many as eighty-five salt wells in the 
region, The British charged a duty on all salts brought down 
by the tribesmen to the plains. Subsequently, in 1841, the levy 
was abolished with the idea of giving impetus to greater inter- 
course between the hill men and the plains people, so claimed 
Mackenzie in his History of the North-East Frontier etc. But 
this remission of duty was misconstrued by the tribe which 
became more independent and insolent, according to Mackenzie. 

Going back to the first contact between the British and the 
Nocte people about 1835, the tribe was generally harassed by 
the Singphos who raided their villages for slaves. In fact, a 
party of British officers proeeeding to the frontier to meet a 
Burmese embassy in 1837 (referred to in the previous section 
dealing with Singphos) intercepted a party of Singphos return- 
ing from a raid with captives (vide Mackenzie). 

In 1841, the tribe earned the displeasure of the British rulers 
by attacking Assamese British subjects on the road to Bornath. 
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The tribesemen of Teeroo and Kapung Dwars were involved. 
The situation was made worse by the refusal of the chiefs of the 
two clans to respond to summons issued to them to explain 
their conduct. Captain Brodie, the Principal Assistant to the 
Governor-General’s Agent, visited the hills with a party of 
troops to impress on the tribal chiefs that they were not inacces- 
sible. The various branches of the tribe continued to give 
offence to the British by attacking villages under British protec- 
tion. They even attacked Brodie when he went up into the hills 
to investigate into the causes of many outrages committed by the 
tribe. At this stage, Brodie suggested that periodical presence 
of a British Officer with strong contingent of troops in the heart 
of the hills might have a deterring effect on the unruly conduct 
of the tribe. Apart from raids on the plains areas, peace in the 
hills continued to be disturbed by intra-tribal feuds, raids by 
one section of the people on another. The British policy of 
economic blockade of dwars (passes to the plains) often had 
desired effect on the people who were most trade-minded. 

Sir Robert Reid’s book A History of the Frontier Areas 
Bordering on Assam (1942) recorded F. J. Needham’s visit to the 
area in a bid to go over to the Hukong Valley in Burma in 1888 
and 1891. During 1897-98, Needham was authorised to hold 
political jurisdiction in the neighbourhood of Margherita in 
order to ensure a semblance of control over the tribes of Patkoi 
(vide L. N. Chakravarty : Glimpses of Early History of Aruna- 
chal, 1973). Chakravarty, in his book, also noted that the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur who visited the hills in 
1900 observed that the powerful chiefs of Borduria and Namsang 
had come under the influence of Shatra Vaishnavism of Assam. 
It was noted that the Chief of Borduria held rent-free land (200 
bighas) near Jaipur and the Namsang Raja was entitled to receive 
Rs. 450/- annually for lands included within Hukunjuri Tea 
Garden (vide L. N. Chakravarty : Glimpses of Early History of 
Arunachal). The history of these land-grants, called Khats, went 
back to the period of the Ahom Rajas, as noted by Mackenzie 
in his History of the North-East Frontier etc. 

In 1873, the British laid down what has come to be known 
as Inner Line (Inner Line Regulation of 1873), as in other 
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parts of the North-East Frontier Tracts, beyond which no 
British subject could go towards the hills. In 1899-1900, the 
chiefs of Bordwaria and Namsang gave agreements to the British 
government, undertaking to respect the Inner Line, and to 
ensure safety to all hillmen passing through their respective 
territories to markets in the plains. Yet it took quite sometime 
before the tribesmen could be brought under some measure of 
control and discipline. Noel Williamson (who later met with 
tragic end at the hands of the Adis, as related in a previous 
section), Assistant Political officer at Sadiya after Needham, led 
an expedition into the Nocte country, in 1906, for punishing 
guilty persons responsible for killing seven British subjects in 
Wakpang well within British administered area. In his report, 
he referred to the practice of human sacrifice among the Noctes, 
noting that the victims of sacrifice were almost invariably 
slaves (Sir Robert Reid : History of the Frontier Areas, etc.). 
O'Callaghan, Political Officer of Sadiya Frontier Tracts 
confirmed, during his tour of the area, as late as 1924-25, that 
there was much traffic in slaves for the purpose of sacrifice 
among the Patkoi tribes. (L.N. Chakravatry: Glimpses of 
Early History of Arunrchal), 


Political and Constitutional Development af Arunachal Pradesh 


Published literary source tracing the history of the constitu- 
tional and political evolution of the Union Territory is still 
rather few. Apart from various csnstitutional acts and regula- 
tions promulgated from time to time with regard to the 
administration of former frontier tracts., other sources having 
direct or indirect bearing on administrative, political and 
constitutional development of Arunachal Pradesh may be 
summed up as follows : A. Mackenzie : History of the Relations 
of the Gevernment with the Hill Tribes of the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal (1884), John F. Michel : The. North-East 
Frontier of India (1883), R.B. Pamberton: Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India (1835), E. A. Gait : History of 
Assam (1926), B. C. Allen : Assam District Gazetteers, Darrang 
and Lakhimpur (1905), S. K. Bhuyan : Anglo-Assamese Relations 
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1771-1826 (1949), U. Gohain: Assam Under Ahoms (1942), 
Savitri G. Burman : NEFA—The Land and Its People (1963), 
Sir Robert Reid: A History of the Frontier Areas Bordering on 
Assam (1942), P. N. Luthra : Constitutional and Administrative 
Growth of the N.E.F. Agency (1971), Leo E. Rose and Margaret 
Fisher: The North-East Frontier Agency of India (1967) 
Shibani Kinkar Chaube: Hill Politics in North-East India 
(1973), Verrier Elwin, B. Shastri and I. M. Simon: Important 
Directives on Administration of NEFA (1967), V. Venkata 
Rao : A Century of Tribal Politics In North-East India (1978), 
S. Dutta Choudhury (Ed): Gazetteer of India, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Lohit District (1978), S. Dutta Choudhury (Ed): 
Gazetteer of India, Arunachal Pradesh, Tirap District (1980), 
S. Dutta Choudhury (Ed): Gazetteer of India, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Subansiri District (1 81), B. C. Allen, E. A. Gait, 
C. G. Allen and H. F. Howard : Gazetteer of Bengal and North- 
East India (1979, Reprint), J. N. Chowdhury : Arunachal 
Through the Ages (From Frontier Tracts to Union Territory, 
1982) H. K. Barpujari : Problem of the Hill Tribes, North-East 
Frontier (Vol, II, 1981). 

For obvious reasons, one can give only a very brief and 
rather schematic review of the stages of political and administra- 
tive development of Arunachal Pradesh to its present status of 
Union Territory. Ina true sense, we may trace the genesis of 
the political evolution of the territory to the Inner Line 
Regulation of 1873, the purpose of which was to regulate ‘the 
commercial relations of the British subjects with the Frontier 
Tribes’ and to prevent encroachments ‘of tea-gardens beyond the 
fiscal limits of settled areas and lay down rules for possession 
of land and property beyond this line” (Mackenzie, 1984). The 
British started laying down the lines in 1874 ‘a little to the 
north of the southern limits of the tribal territory ‘(Savitri G. 
Burman, 1963). Such lines were drawn ‘in the districts of 
Kamrup and Goalpara towards Bhutan ; in Darrang towards the 
Bhutiyas, Akas and Dflas, ; in Lakhimpur towards the Daflas, 
Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Khamtis, Singphos and Nagas; in 
Sibsagar towards the Nagas.’ It was, however, clearly stated 
that the so-called inner lines were not the limits of the British 
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forntier but merely lines fixed by the then government ‘to guide 
civil officers as to how far their jurisdiction extends’ (Michell, 
1883), Sir Lancelot Hare elaborated thus ; ‘Up to the Inner 
Line, we administer in the ordinary way. Between the Inner 
Line and the Outer Line we only administer politically,’ (Sir 
Robert Reid, \942). 

The next important development having far-reaching conse- 
quences for the present territory of Arunachal was the creation 
of the Chief Commissioner's Province of Assam in 1874 
comprising some of the eastern districts of Bengal. The same 
year also saw the promulgation of Scheduled District Act (Act 
XIV) of 1874, but it was not until 1877, that the whole of the 
Chief Commissioner's Province of Assam was declared a 
Scheduled District under the Act. The most important step in 
the chain of enactments which followed, was, however, the Assam 
Frontier Tract Regulation (Regulation 2), 1880, which provided 
for ‘the removal of certain frontier tracts in Assam inhabited 
or frequented by barbarous or semi-civilized tribes, from the 
operation of enanctments in force therein’ (Shibanikinkar 
Chaube, 1973). The first Forntier Tract called the Dibrugarh 
Frontier Tract, was created under the Deputy Commissioner 
of Lakhimpur in November, 1882, The Dibrugarh Frontier 
Tract was created, a8 one author put it, in order to fill up the 
gaps between the administrative areas and the Inner Line 
through the extension of ‘political control’ (Chaube, 1973). A 
western section of the Frontier Tract came into being under 
the charge of the Deputy Commissioner, Darrang, in 1912, 
chiefly with the aim of controlling the depredations of the Daflas 
(now called Nishi) in the plains areas, It was not until 1914, 
that the Government of India by notification in its Foreign and 
Political Department extended the Assam Frontier Tract 
Regulation of 1880 to the hills inhabited by Abors (Adis), 
Miris, Mishmis, Singphos, Nagas, Khamtis, Bhutiyas, Akas 
and Daflas (P. N. Luthra, 1971). As a result of the notification, 
the hills inhabited by the above named tribes were separated 
from the Darrang and Lakhimpur districts of Assam, and 
constituted into the North-East Frontier Tract. The North- 
East Frontier Tract, in turn, was divided into three administra- 
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tive sectors as follows : 


(i) The Central and Eastern Section ; 
(ii) The Lakhimpur Frontier Tract > 
(iii) The Western Section, 


At the same time, the southern boundaries of the Central, 
Eastern and Western sections as well as the Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tract were formally defined along the ‘Inner Line’ in the 
districts of Darrang and Lakhimpur. It has to be mentioned that 
the former Dibrugarh Frontier Tract ceased to exist, The newly 
created Central and Eastern Section (which was practically 
co-terminous with the Dibrugarh Frontier Tract) was placed 
under a Political Officer with headquarters at Sadiya the 
Western Section under a Political Officer with headquarters at 
Charduar, while the Lakhimpur Frontier Tract continued to 
be under the charge of the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur 
district of Assam (Sir Robert Reid, 1942). 

In 1919, further changes in the nomenclature of the different 
units of the frontier tracts took place at the instance of Sir 
Beatson Bell, the then Chief Commissioner of Assam, The 
Central and Eustern Section was redesignated as the Sudiya 
Frontier Tract and the Western Section became the Balipara 
Frontier Tract. The Lakhimpur Frontier Tract, however 
retained its old nomenclature (Sir Robert Reid, 1942). 

The Government of India Act, 1919, which eventually 
emerged out of ‘the Montford Report’, kept out of its purview 
the typically backward areas, and further authorized 
the Governor-General-in-Council under section 52-A of the 
Act to declare any territory in British India to be backward 
area, Acting under the aforesaid provision of the Act, the 
Governor-General designated all tribal areas in Assam as 
“backward tracts’ in 1921, Asa result, the administration of 
these areas continued to be carried on as hitherto by Regula- 
tions made under the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1915. The position with regard to the Frontier Tracts 
remained unchanged till 1937 during which period certain 
areas were cither excluded, or included in, the so-called North- 
East Frontier Tract (P.N. Luthra, 1971). 
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The only significant change, introduced by the Government 
of India Act, 1935, was included in Section 91 of the Act which 
authorized division of tribal areas of Assam into ‘excluded’ and 
‘partially excluded’ areas (P.N. Luthra, 1971). An order issued 
on 3rd March, 1936, called ‘The Government of India (Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas) Order, '936, classified the Bali- 
para, Sadiya and Lakhimpur Frontier Tracts of the North-East 
Frontier as ‘excluded areas’ within the meaning of the Act (P.N. 
Luthra, \971). The upshot of this order was that the admini- 
stration of these areas now vested almost exclusively in the 
Governor of Assam who administered them in his discretion 
through Political Officers, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lakhimpur only in respect of the Lakhimpur Frontier Tract. 
A new development which followed in the wake of the above 
change, was the creation of the post of a Secretary for Tribal 
Affairs to the Governor of Assam in 1937. Significantly, the 
expenditure of what came to be known as the Governor’s 
Secretariat was made chargeable to the Assam government 
budget, though Government of India contributed some funds 
for special administration and development of the said areas, 

The year 1943 was important as it marked a further step 
in the political development of the region. A firm decision was 
taken to extend the arms of the administration further into the 
interior of the territory, hitherto under slack control. A new 
administrative charge was created cu.nprising certain portion of 
Lakhimpur Frontier Tract and the Sadiya Frontier Tract in the 
same year, and was called the Tirap Frontier Tract under a 
separate Political Officer with headquarters at Margherita, Yet 
another significant development was the creation of an addi- 
tional post of Adviser to the Governor of Assam in 1943 
directly under the Government of India, specifically for assisting 
the Governor in administration of the North-East Frontier 
Tracts (P.N. Luthra, 1971). Further evidence of the govern- 
ment’s determination to extend, and consolidate the gains of 
administration in hitherto unadministered areas was tke intro- 
duction of the special provision of the Assam Frontier (Admini- 
stration of Justice) Regulation, 1945 (Regulation I of 1945) 
with a view to ensuring adjudication of a vast majority of 
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disputes and cases in accordance with the prevailing traditional 
codes and customs of the tribal communities. The Indian 
Penal Code was, however, already in existence since 19°6 to 
facilitate holding of trials by regular courts whenever it became 
absolutely necessary in case of very serious crimes. The regula- 
tion recognised the age-old authority of village councils where 
they existed, and the village headmen or chiefs insofar as these 
institutions helped contribute to the continuance of indigenous 
legal systems (P.N. Luthra, 1971). 

In the meanwhile, the Administration continued with its 
experiment of reducing the size of the administrative division 
to make their working more viable and efficient. In 1946, the 
Balipara Frontier Tract was bifurcated into the Sela Sub- 
Agency and the Subansiri Area with their headquarters at 
Charduar and North Lakhimpur respectively. But both the 
units remained under the jurisdiction of the Political Officer of 
Balipara. In July, 1948, Sadiya Frontier Tract was similarly 
divided into two separate units, namely the Abor Hills and the 
Mishmi Hills in terms of the North-East Frontier (Internal 
Administration) Regulation—each under a separate Political 
Officer, stationed at Pasighat and Tezu respectively, 

The 1950 Constitution of independent India virtually re- 
enacted the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
so far as they applied to excluded areas. The authority of the 
Governor of Assam acting in his discretion in respect of the 
administration of the North-East Frontier Tracts was restored. 
The most important factor which possibly influenced decision 
against extension of the administration of the government of 
Assam to the Frontier Tracts was the emergence of the 
Communist government in China in 1949. Moreover, India’s 
recognition of Tibet as an autonomous region of China had 
greatly changed the geo-political perspective of the international 
border in the north of the region. A new and significant 
development was the appointment of the External Affairs 
Ministry as the administrative agency for the President of 
India in respect of this sensitive area (Shibanikinkar Chaube, 
1973), On January 26, 1950, the Adviser to the Governor of 
Assam assumed direct charge of the administration of 
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the North-East Frontier Tracts (Chaube, 1973). Constitu- 
tionally, however, the North-East Frontier Tracts continued to 
be a part of Assam. This was apparently an anomalous position, 
To add to the confusion, while the Constitution provided for 
appointment by the President of one representative from the 
North-East Frontier Tracts to the Lok Sabha (the lower house 
of the Parliament), there was no provision for representation 
from the region in the Assam Legislative Assembly, as it was 
provided for other tribal areas within Assam, It should, 
however, be mentioned that the tribal leaders of the region 
showed no particular interest for representation in the Assam 
Legislature (Leo E. Rose and Margaret Fisher, 1967). 

On March 22, 1951, the Indian Trade Agent at Yatung 
informed the Tibetan Foreign Bureau that Government of India 
had decided on certain administrative measures to take control 
of forward areas, including posting of an officer at Tawang in 
north-east Kameng. Lhasa was also informed of the Govern- 
ment of India’s intention of extending regular administration 
right upto the international bonndary, i.e. the McMahon Line 
(Leo E. Rose and Margaret Fisher, 1967 and also Chaube, 
1973), Next year, the headquarters of the four frontier tracts 
bordering on Tibet were shifted from their previous locations 
at the foothills to newly constructed headquarters in the interior 
of the hills—from Pasighat to Along in the Abor Hills, from 
Kimin to Ziro in Subansiri, from Sadiya to Tezu in the Mishmi 
Hills, and from Charduar to Rupa in the Sela Sub-Agency. 
The last was later shifted to Bomdila (Leo E. Rose and 
Margaret Fisher, 1967). Another important development which 
followed, was the elimination of the Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tract from the Sixth Schedule on the recommendation of the 
Bordoloi Committee. A notification with the previous 
approval of the President, dated February 23, 1951 issued by 
the Governor of Assam (under provisions of para. 20, sub- 
para. 3 of the Sixth Schedule) transferred the territory of the 
Lakhimpur Frontier Tract along with the plains areas of 
Balipara, Sadiya, and Tirap Frontier Tracts to Assam. This 
had the effect of pushing back the boundaries of these 
tracts to the foot of the hills (Chaube, 1973), Another impor- 
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tant event of the year 1951 was the merger of the Naga Tribal 
Area with the North-East Frontier Tract under the designation 
of Tuensang Division. But this merger was very short lived, 
for the area was retransferred to the Naga Hills District in 
1957 when the whole of Naga Hills and Tuensang area was 
included in Part B of the Sixth Schedule by the Naga Hills- 
Tuensang Area Act. 

A momentous reorganization of the frontier tracts with far 
reaching consequences took place in 1954 with the passing of 
the North-East Frontier (Administration) Regulation 1954. It 
inaugurated a full-scale and integrated administration for the 
entire territory under the designation of the North-East Fron- 
tier Agency—NEFA for short—for the first time As anafter- 
math of this reorganization, the erstwhile frontier tracts were 
redesignated as Frontier Divisions, and also a realignment of the 
administrative topography took place, the former Balipara 
Frontier Tract having been divided into two separate divisions, 
namely the Kameng and Subansiri Frontier Divisions. Now the 
Administration of the North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) had 
six frontier divisions as follows (1) the Kameng Frontier Divi- 
sion, (2) the Subansiri Frontier Division, (3) the Siang 
Frontier Division, (4) the Lohit Frontier Division, (5) the 
Tirap Frontier Division, and (6) the Tuensang Frontier 
Division. Each division was placed under a Political Officer. 
Besides there were Assistant Political Officers attached 
to the headquarters, and also placed in charge of important 
administrative centres. A large number of Base Superintendents 
were put in charge of administrative circles spread throughout 
the administrative divisions 

The efforts at streamlining administration, and bringing 
about necessary changes in the set-up, continued and received 
fresh impetus in the wake of Chinese aggression in 1962. One 
or more administrative units were carved out of each existing 
division, These units were in fact sub-divisions under the res- 
pective frontier divisions, placed under the charge of Additional 
Political officers. Thus Kameng Frontier Division had two 
sub-divisions, namely Tawang and Sepla, each under an Addi- 
tional Political Officer; Subansiri Frontier Division had one 
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sub-division under an Additional Political Officer, namely 
Daporijo ; Siang Frontier Division had one, namely Pasighat ; 
Lohit Frontier Division had one, namely Anini, also under an 
Additional Political Officer. 2 

The year 1965 marked a further landmark in the evolution 
of the territory to a separate and independent status. At the 
recommendation of the Daying Ering Commission, the North- 
East Frontier Agency was transferred from the charge of the 
External Affairs Ministry to that of the Home Ministry on 
August 1, 1965. It was a natural development since its conti- 
nuance under the External Affairs Ministry was highly unten- 
able. In December of the same year, the nomenclatures of the 
administrative divisions were changed to that of districts, and 
correspondingly the Political Officers, the Additional Political 
Officers and Assistant Political Officers were redesignated as 
Deputy Commisioners, Additional Deputy Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners repectively (V. Venkata Rao, 1976). 
Not unnaturally, the public opinion in Assam was agitated over 
the move as it was construed as a deliberate preparation for 
complete separation of NEFA from its constitutional link with 
Assam. 

The Ering Commission also envisaged introduction of the 
system of Panchayati Raj in NEFA, which was accepted by the 
Governoment of India. The North-East Frontier Agency 
Panchayat Raj Regulation (Regulation 3) of 1967, which was 
duly passed, instituted a four-tier scheme with an Agency 
Council at the apex. The village councils which were already 
recognised under the North-East Frontier (Administration 
of Justice) Regulation, 1945, were accorded the status of Gram 
Panchayats. Except for the village councils (or Gram Pan- 
chayats), other bodies, namely Anchal Samiti, Zilla Parashads, 
and the Agency Council, were made elective. It should be 
stated that the Panchayat Raj Regulation did not signify a 
constitutional change of status. This was yet to come. — 

The opportunity for constituting the former frontier tracts 
into separate political entity came handy with the reorganiza- 
tion of the north-eastern States. Early in 1971, the Agency 
Council recommended a change of nomenclature for NEFA in 
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favour of Arunachal Pradesh, The same year, a series of enact- 
ments such as the North East Areas (Reorganization Act), 
the 27th Constitution Amendment Act, the Indian Union 
Territories Act, etc., were passed by the Indian Parliament, all 
aimed at bringing about a reorganization of the north-eastern 
states. As a result, Assam lost its erstwhile constituent parts, 
namely, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh. 
The latter, however, had constitutional link with Assam only in 
name. Arunachal now became a Chief Commissionership with 
a Union Territory status. Mr. K. A. A. Raja, who was holding 
the post of Adviser to the Governor of Assam, was elevated to 
the position of the Chief Commissioner by an order of the 
President on- 2Ist January, 1971. The Actalso provided the 
Union Territory with one seat in the Rajya Sabha and one seat 
in the Lok Sabha. But both the seats were to be filled by 
nomination by the President. 

Events now moved really very fast. The Agency Council 
had already been converted into Pradesh Council in 1971. In 
1972, adult franchise was introduced for the first time and all 
Panchayat bodies including the Gram Panchayats were made 
elective. The representation from Arunachal Pradesh to the 
Lok Sabha was raised to two, and were made fully elective. 
Other momentous changes followed not long after. In 1975, 
the Pradesh Council was converted into a Provisional Legisla- 
ture. A panel of five Counsellors, appointed previously by the 
Chief Commissioner, was constituted into a Provisional Council 
of Ministers with Mr. Prem Khandu Thungon elected as the 
first Chief Mintster. 

The constitutional development of the Union Territory of 
Arunachal Pradesh had thus come the full round and the first 
ever general election to the Union Legislature, incidentally a 
house of 30 members, was held in February, 1978, along with 
the rest of the country. Mr. K. A. A. Raja, the Chief 
Commissioner, who in the meantime had been appointed the 
first Lt. Governor of Arunachal, administerd the oath of office 
and secrecy to the first ever elected council of Ministers, headed 
by Mr. Prem Khandu Thungon, on the 14th March, 1978. 
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SOURCES OF PRE-HISTORY OF KERALA 


Dr. P. RAJENDRAN 
(Department of Archaeology, Deccan College, Pune) 


Introduction 


Ever since Foote had made the firs Stone Age discovery from 
Pallavaram in 1863 hundreds of Pre-historic sites have been 
brought to light in various parts of India, By seventies most of 
the regions in the country had yielded Stone Age evidences 
excepting some areas like Kerala, coastal Karnataka etc, Till 
recently it was believed that Kerala was uninhabited by the 
Pre-historic man due to unsuitable environmental factors such 
as heavy rainfall, impenetrable forests, highly dissected terrain 
and an absence of suitable raw materials such as quartzite, 

During his exploration in 1863 Robert Bruce Foote could 
not come across any Stone Age evidences in Kerala, He 
had stated “-»-I had not the good fortune to come across any 
trace of the habitation of that region by either the Palaeolithic 
or the Neolithic peoples, and my friends--.who worked over the 
northern half of the State had the same experience." 

According to him “...two reasons for the absence of traces 
of the peoples of two early Stone Ages in Travancore may be 
reasonably suggested —firstly, the absence in the extreme south 
of the Peninsula of the two kinds of rocks which those people 
chose as the material out of which to manufacture their imple- 
ments and weapons, namely, quartzite in the case of the Palaco- 
lithic people, and varieties of basic trap in that of the neoli- 
thic people.” 

“The second reason may well have been that man had not 
yet penetrated into the great and nearly impenctrable forest 
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region which then occupied the west coast and the mountain 
region of the south-+-”" (Foote, 1914). 

While according to Prof, Sankalia “:-- Thus the absence in 
Assam proper and Nepal may be due to thick forests and alti- 
tude, and in Punjab plains, the Gangetic valley and deltaic 
Bengal for want of suitable raw material and environment. 
The same may be the case with Kerala». (Sankalia, 1974). 

Owing to the blind acceptance of certain ill founded hypo- 
thesis, as cited earlier till 1974 no archaeologist has taken 
initiative to unravel the hitherto unknown Kerala Pre-history. 


Physiography and Climate 


Kerala is one of the smallest States in India, situated in the 
South-west coast of the country between 8°18'13” and 1247/49" 
north latitudes and between 74°51 57" and 77°24'44" east longi- 
tudes, It is flanked by the high scraped Western Ghats on the 
east and the west is bounded by the Arabian Sea. The land is 
elongated in shape with an irregular width ranging froma 
mininum of !1 km to a maximum of 124 km east-west. It has 
a coast line of over 560 km from Manjeshwar in the north to 
Poovar in the south. 

Physiographically it has three distinct zones: lowlands, 
midlands and highlands. The lowlands lie near the coast below 
15 m. altitude and consist of sub-recent to recent deposits, with 
high lateritic headlands in some places. The midlands consist 
of various types of laterite at different levels, which range from 
Tertiary to Pleistocene in age. There are two prominent later- 
itic surfaces in Kerala at C, 45-130 m. and 150-230 m. above 
the mean sea-level. Lateritic formations are more pronounced 
in the midlands even though their extensions are seen both in the 
highlands as well as on the sea-coast. At certain places they are 
also seen below the present sea-level. The highlands include 
the hill region and its fcot-hills, and they retain the evergreen 
forests which still support rich floras and faunas. 

The region has several perennial rivers, and also the north- 
south alignment of back-waters (Kayals) in the lowlands. Most 
of the rivers in the region flow westwards through narrow and 
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steep valleys. The majority empty into the back-waters, anda 
few have direct courses into the Arabian Sea. Rivers have gravel 
bed in their higher reaches above o0. m sea-level, River bed 
consists of sub-angular to rounded pebbles of quartz and 
gneissic rock which are derived from the archaean formations 
in the rigion. 

Climatically, Kerala is favoured by both the south-west and 
north-east monsoons. It has an average annual rainfall of 3085 
mm., and the region enjoys an equable climate with tempera- 
tures varyiug from 69 F to 99 F. The region has more or less 
identical situation as that of the coastal Karnataka and the 
coastal Maharashtra, Being a tropical monsoonic region it 
greatly differs from the south-east coast of Tamil Nadu where 
the semi-arid climate still exists. 

Field studies show that Kerala still enjoys one of the 
richest natural settings in the country. The various studies 
carried out on the palaco-environment of the region did not 
reveal evidence of any drastic climatic change during the past 
which, in fact, helped to assume that the situation was not 
very much different even during the pleistocene period (Rajen- 
dran, 1980). 


The Pre-history of Kerala 


The above observations do not support the views expressed 
by certain people that Kerala as well as the remaining regions 
on the south-west coast of India were uninhabited by the 
Pre-historic man due to inhospitable environment. As a matter 
of fact the archaeological evidences so far obtained from Kerala 
and elsewhere on the south-west coast clearly demonstrate 
that the regions were inhabited by the pre-historic man since 
the Lower Palaeolithic time. The pre-historic evidences from 
Kerala consist of a good number of Megaliths, stray evidences 
of Neoliths, a few rock engravings and paintings, and the Stone 
Age industries, 

Hundreds of Megalithic burials have been reported from 
different parts of Kerala after the first discovery of it by 
Babigton (1823) from Bangla Mottaparamba in Chirakkal 
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taluk of Cannanore district. Some of the earlier discoveries 
from the region include ancient pottery from Malabar (Logan, 
1879), and Urn burials from Wynaad (Cammiode, 1930). The 
Urn burial excavations at Ferroke (Logan, 1901; Aiyyappan, 
1933) and Porkalam (Thappar, 1952) had yielded rich material 
cultural evidences of Megaliths. Cultural remains include 
various kinds of implements, varieties of potsherds, zoomor- 
phic sacrophagi, ornaments of metal, stone, and glass, and 
ritualistic objects. Human skeleton remains were also obtained 
from the megalithic graves of Kerala. 

Different types of megalithic monuments have been recorded 
from Kerala, and they include Rock-cut cave burials, Rock- 
cut pits, Urn-burials, Kodakkals, Toppikkal, Dolmens, Slab- 
cists, Nadukal or Mehhir, Veerakkal or Hero-stones etc. The 
above types, in fact, indicate that the megalithic man in Kerala 
had built various structural forms, and a good percentage of 
them are built in laterite. Megalithic monuments built in 
laterite are the earliest evidence for the utilization of laterite 
by man for constructional purposes. Studies conducted on 
the Rock-cut caves of Kerala by (Logan 1879), (Rea 1911), 
(Aiyappan 1933), (Raghavan 1936), (Sharma 1956), (John 1974) 
etc, have revealed the peculiar architectural features of the 
Megalithic monuments in Kerala. 

More megalithic discoveries have been reported recently by 
people from various parts of Calicut, Malappuram, Palghat and 
Trichur districts and they have been recorded in the yearly pub- 
lication of the Archaeological Survey of India—Jndian Archaeo- 
logy—A Review. One of the important works in recent years 
include the excavations conducted at Machad and Pazhayannur 
in Thalappally taluk of Trichur district. They have revealed 
the rich cultural materials of the megalithic period and have 
been tentatively dated between 2nd century B.C. and 2nd century 
A.D. (Mehta and George, 1980). 

The first discovery of Neolithic tool from Kerala was made 
by Philip Lake (1891) from the foot of Kannyakod hill. Later 
Fowcett (1901) had collected a few quartz flakes, a fragment of 
a neolithic celt, and a couple of beads from Wynaad area. 
Polished stone axes and blades which are typical of the Neoli- 
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thic phase are being reported from Pulappalli in Wynaad, 
Kalpetta in Palghat, Perlyar river bed in Alwaye, Tiruvalla etc. 

A few rock engravings were discovered by Fowcett (1901) in 
the Edakkal cave in Wynaad area, pre-historic rock paintings 
were also reported from Marayur in Idukki district (Thampi, 
1976). Recently a few rock engravings have also been noticed 
in a newly discovered mesolithic cave site at Tenmalai in 
Quilon district (Rajendran, 1982). 

Till 1974 Kerala Stone Age was known only by a solitary 
Mesolithic site, which was discovered by Todd at Chevayur 
near Calicut in north Kerala. However, the Stone Age disco- 
veries made in the month of April 28th, 1974 from different 
parts of Palghat district have opened a new chapter in the 
pre-historic studies of Kerala (Rajendran, 1975), Subsequent 
work carried out by the author has brought to light twenty- 
four Stone Age sites in various parts of Malapuram, Palghat, 
Quilon and Trivandrum districts, and this has placed Kerala 
for the first time in the Palaeolithic Map of India (Rajendran, 
1976, °77, °77, °78, 78, ’80 and 781). 

The Pre-historic sites are generally seen in the midlands 
and higher lands, and none is located in the lowlands. Evi- 
dences are mostly found on the lateritic surfaces at different 
elevations. They are also been obtained from within the 
secondary laterite and below the sub-recent alluvium, besides 
from the river bed and the hill-tops. However, nowhere they 
are found in association with any kind of fossils. Therefore, 
the Stone Age industries are studied mainly based on their 
typology, technology and morphological aspects, besides their 
geomorphological context which are some of the basic criteria 
to determine the relative chronology of the antiquities. 

In India the Stone Age studies have established the exis- 
tence of various types of industries, and the evidences from 
different places have recorded their succession as Lower 
Palaeolithic, Middle Palaeolithic, Upper Palaeolithic, Mesoli- 
thic and Neolithic. The Palaeolithic cultures are assigned to 
the Middle and Upper Pleistocene period. However, no such 
distinct cultural successions have so far been noticed in Kerala 
except that of the Lower Palaeolithic and the Mesolithic. 
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The Palaeolithic Industry 


The Palaeolithic assemblages collected from five different sites 
of Palghat and Malappuram districts are characterized by 
chopper-scrapers-flake group. Evidences have been obtained 
from Kanhirapuzha, Tenkara, Kunnathubhalu, Valuvasseri and 
Karimpulakal. A few implements which have the characteris- 
tics of middle Palaeolithic have also been recently obtained 
from Mukkali near Silent Valley in Palghat district. Out of 
the six sites five have yielded artifacts made exclusively on mas- 
sive quartz pebbles and flakes while the collection from Kanhi- 
repuzha included a few implements made on gneissic rock. The 
industry is devoid of handaxes and cleavers, and is represented 
by choppers with a few varieties of scrapers and borers, along 
with unfinished artifacts, cores and hammer stones. 

Varieties of choppers form the main component in the 
industry (66°67%). They are mostly prepared on flat-based 
pebbles by unifacial or bifacial flaking minimum number of flakes 
are detached from the broader margin of the pebble to obtain 
the working edge. Generally choppers retain more than half of 
the cortex surface intact, and this might have facilitated suitable 
grip on the tool. Large and shallow flake scars are common 
and they look as if the flakes have been detached with the help 
of striker-stones (Rajendran, 1978). Step-flaking which has 
been considered as one of the characteristics of the advanced 
Acheulian culture is noticed on some of the implements. 

Different types of scrapers form next to choppers (28°57%), 
and are made on flakes. The flake implements show a 
considerable reduction in their size compared to the pebble 
tools. Some of the flakes show partial preparation and they retain 
part of the faceted platform. Faceted platforms are also noticed 
on certain cores. Unifacial flaking is mostly seen, with the 
rare incidence of bifacial working on finished tools. Retouches 
are rarely seen. A few tools have truncated flaking. 

Kerala Palaeolithic implements are generally large in size. 
The dimensions of the artifacts range in length from 58 to 
200 mm, in breadth from 52 to 128 mm, and in thickness from 
31 to 88 mm. Mean measurements of length/breadth/thickness 
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are 129/90/60 mm respectively. 

Irrespective of the enormous Stone Age discoveries from 
different parts of the country still the west coast is sparsely 
represented in the Palaeolithic Map of India. Except a few 
sites from Saurashtra, till now, no other region on the west 
coast, south of Tapi, has yielded evidence of handaxe-cleaver 
industries. Palaeolithic evidences obtained from Konkan 
(Joshi and Boy ardikar, 1972 ; Gazder, 1980), Goa (Kale, 1983), 
Coastal Karnataka (Rajendran, 1983) and Kerala (1980, ’81) 
show that they are devoid of handaxe-cleaver assemblages. 
Similar evidences of Lower Palaeolithic have also been reported 
from Nittur in Karnataka (Ansari, 1970), Mahanadi basin in 
Madhya Pradesh (Pandey, 1982) Soan Valley (De Terra and 
Paterson, 1939), Beas-Banganga valley in Himachal Pradesh (Lal, 
1956 ; Joshi, 1968) etc. 

In contrast to the west coast Stone Age cultures their 
development on the east coast is clearly marked by the 
succession of cultures like Lower Palaeolithic, Middle Palaco- 
lithic and Mesolithic, and in some places even Upper 
Palaeolithic has also been noticed. It has been pointed 
out that Vadamadurai in Chingleput district of Tamil Nadu is 
one of the regions in India where one could witness an evolution 
of handaxe industry (Krishnaswami, 1938a, 193kb; De Terra 
and Paterson, 1939). Later excavations conducted by Banerjee 
at Attirampakkam (JAR 1964-65) and Gudiyan cave (IAR 1962- 
63) have, in fact, revealed the existence of a post-Acheulian 
industry as well as a Mesolithic phase. My recent work at 
Attirampakkam has also yielded implements of these phases, 
and they reflect the contrast of these two industries of the east 
and west coast (Rajendran, 1981). 

None of the Palaeolithic sites in north Kerala has convinc- 
ing stratigraphical control or faunal remains to date the lithic 
industries. However, on the bases of comparative typology, 
technology and morphological aspects the industry of the 
region shows certain characteristics of Late Acheulian of Lower 
Palaeolithic or early Middle Palaeolithic as represented in 
Konkan, Goa and coastal Karnataka. Since the present 
collection is completely devoid of handaxes and cleavers it 
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seems the Kerala Palaeolithic industry does not show correspon- 
dence with the Lower Palaeolithic industry of the eastern 
region. Probably the Palaeolithic industry of Kerala might 
have grown in isolation without having cultural contact with 
the east coast, and the situation appears to be the same all over 
the west coast, south of Tapti. 


Mesolithic Industry 


Until 1974 Kerala Mesolithic culture was known by a single 
site from Chevayur near Calicut. Stone Age evidences 
discovered since 1974 from various parts of Malappuram, 
Palghat, Quilon and Trivandrum districts in Kerala have added 
eighteen more Mesolithic sites in the Pre-history Map of Kerala. 
The Mesolithic sites are situated at Walayar, Malampuzha, 
Podippara, Mankara, Kulappalli, Chellur, Cherakkalppadi, 
Ayannur, Pandikkad, Agali, Narasimokkai (3), Sirakadavu (2) 
all in Palghat and Malappuram districts, Tenmalai (2) in Quilon 
district, and Neyyar in Trivandrum district. 

Sites are mostly found in the midlands on the lateritic 
surfaces, and are also found at the foot-hills and at the spur 
of the Western Ghats. Three stratified Mesolithic sites, one each 
at Mankara and Walayar in Palghat district and at Tenmalai 
in Quilon district have also been discovered (Rajendran, 1983). 
No Stone Age evidence has so far been obtained from the 
lowlands which lie below 15 m. altitude near the coast. 

The Mankara mesolithic site lies on the right bank of the 
Bharethapuzha river near Mankara railway station at 61 m. 
above sea-level. Here the river has two terraces, The upper 
one is composed of lateritic alluvium with weathered quartz 
pebbles. The lower one has an average height of 2 m. and rests 
against the former. The implements along with the waste 
materials are formed exposed below this sub-recent terrace. 

The mesolithic site at Walayar lies about 183 m. above sea- 
level in the Palghat Gap, and has yielded artifacts both from 
the surface of an alluvial clay as well as from a detrital laterite 
which lies 2 metres below. No artifacts are found within the 
alluvium itself, The artifacts found within the detrital laterite 
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are slightly bigger than those obtained from the higher alluvial 
surface. It was amazing to see that the debitage and imple- 
ments on the latter were found intact in several circles, 
indicating working on the spot. Both assemblages are 
exclusively made on quartz. 

Mesolithic implements have also been obtained from a 
cave deposit at Tenmalai in Quilon dist. -This lies at the foot 
of the Western Ghats at 150 m, above sea-level, and is formed 
in a huge gueiss rock, A few Upper Palaeolithic blades were 
also obtained, and incisions, probably of the mesolithic period 
were also seen on the exterior surface of the cave (Rajendran, 
1982). 

The mesolithic material cultural evidences in Kerala are 
characterised by smaller tools fashioned exclusively on quartz 
pebbles, nodules, flakes and blades. The mesolithic industry 
consists of various types of small choppers, scrapers, points, 
borers, lunates, blades, knives and discoids, The industry is 
dominated by a flake elemet (60% to 80%), and is mainly devoid 
of geometric types such as trapezes and triangles while crescents 
or lunates are rarely found, Most of the implements are 
made on flakes while they are less in number on nodules, 
pebbles and blades respectively, Occurrence of parallel 
sided blades is comparatively less in Kerala unlike in the 
central and north Indian industries. But the presence of 
a few fluted cores definitely indicates their production, Small 
choppors, flaked unifacially or bifacially, are well represented 
and they are exclusively made on pebbles. Bifacial points 
were also obtained from Kerala. 

Kerala mesolithic industry is generally non-geometric, non- 
metallic and a ceramic, and based on a flake element unlike 
that of central and northern India where the artifacts are made 
almost exclusively on blades or micro-blades. Artifacts show 
a sort of gradation in the case of size and refinement. Larger 
tools are comparatively crude while the smaller types are the 
finest examples of their technical skill. This combination of 
superb craftsmanship in the production of aesthetically pleasing 
smaller tools reflects a skill not possessed by earlier Stone Age 
man, Varieties of tools, in fact, indicate the prehistoric people’s 
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“mastery over the quartz material. In the case of typology and 
technology the implements made on quartz have much in common 
with the tools made elsewhere on jasper, chert, chalcedony, and 
other types of cryptocrystalline silica. 

The dimensions of the Kerala Mesolithic implements show 
a considerable range ; in length from 15 to 80 mm, in breadth 
from 6 to 74 mm, and in thickness from 4 to 48 mm. Mean 
measurements of length/breadth/thickness are 47°5/40/26 mm, 
respectively (Rajendran, 1978), 

The Mesolithic culture in India is generally accepted as 
belonging to the Holocene period, and it has been justified by 
some of the C-14 dates obtained from Adamgarh (Joshi, 1978), 
Bagor (Misra, i973), Sarai Nahar Rai (Dutta, 1971) etc. They 
show a period ranging from 4000 B.C. to 8000 B.C. Typologically 
and technologically the Kerala Mesolithic industries are similar 
to those reported from Bombay, Karnataka, Tinnevelli, Birbhan- 
pur etc. Similar type of Mesolithic industries which belong to 
the early Holocene has been reported from Sri Lanka (Darani- 
yagala, 1972). Pre-historic studies since 1974 in various parts 
of Kerala, the south-east coast of Tamil Nadu and coastal 
Karnataka have yieided similar type of material culture from 
the Mesolithic period in geomorphic contexts which ind icate 
an early Holocene date (Rajendran, 1983), 
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Ancient and Medieval Periods 
TEMPLE RECORDS OF KERALA 


K. DHARMARAIA IYER 
(Department of History, V. O. C. College, Tuticorin, Tamilnadu) 


Keralolpathi, a traditional account on Kerala refers to the whole 
region extending from Gokarnam to Cape Comorin as the region 
of Kerala, Attributing the origin to Parasurama, tradition has 
termed it Parasuramakshetram or the land of Parasurama,* The 
Bhoogolapurana, an elaborate treatise on the geography of the 
world, also describes the pieces of land from Gokarnam to Cape 
Comorin, 100 yojanas* long and 10 yojanas broad, as Kerala.” 
But by the formation of the States on linguistic basis in India 
in November 1956 A.D., Kerala came to comprise the British 
Indian district of Malabar from Madras Presidency and the two 
native states of Cochin and Travancore excluding the present 
Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu from Travancore. Kerala 
is a narrow strip of land hemmed in between the Western Ghat 
on the eastern side and the Arabian Sea on the western, In 
short, the state of Kerala, rich in natural resources, scenic 
beauty, waterways and communications, has left an indelible 
imprint and influence on its history and culture. 

Like other States in south India Kerala is also rich in 
temples and they are the oldest monuments, important. from 
historical and cultural points of view, The aim of this study is 
to draw the attention to the range of source material on temples 
in Kerala pertaining to the ancient and medieval periods. But 
some explanation is necessary with regard to the period men- 
tioned. It is generally accepted that by the end of the 18th 
century the establishment of the British power in Kerala became 
a reality and this marked the end of the medieval period,* Prof. 
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T. V. Mahalingam also, after a detailed discussion, comes to the 
conclusion that in south India 1750 A.D. may be taken as the 
end of the medieval period.” Thus our study is extended, more 
or less, upto the end of the 18th century and at the same time 
geographically it is covering the present Kanyakumari district, 
which was bifurcated from Travancore—the largest single poli- 
tical unit that formed modern Kerala—and added to the State 
of Tamilnadu in 1956. 

Although there is no historical evidence to show the genesis 
of several temples, from the architectural style and quaintness 
of the inscriptions, one can deduce some clues leading to the 
age of the temples in Kerala, For instance, the temples at 
Trivandrum, Varkala, and Vaikam in Travancore and Suchin- 
dram and Thiruvattar in the Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu 
have much historical antiquity which can be judged from their 
architectural style and inscriptional evidences. The source 
materials available in various repositories in the State, relating 
to the temples may be arranged chiefly as follows : 

(1) Epigraphical, (2) Archival, (3) Manuscripts, (4) Records 
under the direct possession of temples, (5) Literature. 


I. Ephigraphical 


Epigraphy is the most important source and they are mostly 
engraved on chiselled stones and metals, particularly copper. 
Epigraphy forms the primary source since they are contempora- 
neous with the events mentioned in them. The temples of 
Kerala are important not only from the architectural and sculp- 
tural points of view, but also from the inscriptions engraved on 
walls, Mandapas” and pillars. It has been rightly remarked : 
‘The temples were centres of activities and they acted as modern 
archives.’® The inscriptions are mainly in Vattezuthu, Kolezu- 
thu, Malayalam, Tamil and Sanskrit and many of them have 
been published in Epigraphia Indica, Indian Antiquary, The 
Travancore Archaeological Series and Epigraphia Malabarica. 
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(a) Epigraphia Indica 


Some of the inscriptions have been published by Keilhorn 
in Epigraphia Indica earlier. For instance, an inscription from 
Suchindram temple, Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu, pub- 
lished by him, points out that Rajarajakesari Varman of the Chola 
dynasty in his 10th regnal year made a donation of fifty sheep 
so that a lamp could be lighted day and night in the Suchindram 
temple.? However, the same inscription was published in 
the Travancore Archaeological Series subsequently,*° 


(b) Indian Antiquary 


P. Sundaram Pillai, an eminent scholar, published some of 
the inscriptions from Travancore in the Indian Antiquary. 
An inscription from Parasurameswara Temple at Thiruvallam 
near Trivandrum has been published and it unravels that the 
right of supplying garlands to the deity was conferred on an 
individual in Tenganad by Vira Keralavarman of Venad.** But 
later on this inscription was published in the Travancore 
Archaeological Series with a correction in chronology.** 
Another inscription from the Janardhana temple at Varkala, 
Trivandrum district, was published in the Indian Antiquary. 
It says that in the year 427 M.E. (1252 A.D.) Vira Padmana- 
bha Marthanda Varman of Venad built the Central Shrine 
with stone and consecrated to the god.2® This inscription was 
also published in the Travancore Archaeological Series with 
some corrections.’ But P. S. Natarajan, son of Sundaram 
Pillai, has published these incriptions with corrections in Some 
Early Sovereigns of Travancore in 1943 which is also useful 
for the researchers. 


(c) The Travancore Archaoelogical Series 


Majority of the inscriptions from Kerala, covering several 
centuries, have been published in the Travancore Archaeolo- 
gical Series in eight volumes. For instance, an inscription, 
from the Vishnu temple at Thirukkulasekharapuram near 
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Thiruvanchikkalam in the Trichur district, refers to the fact 
that the temple was constructed in the 9th century A.D.*5 
Another inscription of 392 M.E. (1217 A.D.) from the Siva 
temple at Kandiyur near Mavelikkara, Alleppey district, states 
that the temple was rebuilt by Raman Godavarman, the 
governor of Odanadu.'° 

The inscriptions also refer to the gift of lands made by 
devotees and kings for the conduct of festivals and certain 
other devotional observances in the temples. For example, an 
inscription of 992 A.D. of Bhaskara Ravivarman of the Chera 
line, in the Adbutanarayana temple at Thirukkadithanam,** 
Kottayam district, registers that arrangements were made for a 
festival to be conducted in the star Uthram which was instituted 
by Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad.*® Another inscription of 
1000 A.D, from the Vishnu temple at Thrukkakara, Ernakulam 
district, mentions the gift of lands by some private persons for 
burning the lamp during the Tamil month Karthigai.'® These 
inscriptions are arranged in the alphabetical order of the places 
and published in the year 1941, by Vasudeva Poduval in Travan- 
core Inscriptions—A Topographical List and it serves as an 
index to the researchers, In this context mention may also be 
made to Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency by Rengachari. 


(d) Epigraphia Malabarica 


Some of the important inscriptions from Malabar have been 
published in Epigraphia Malabarica by K. Maheswaran Nair. 
This also provides us with some materials for the study of 
temples in Kerala, For instance, an inscription from Nara- 
simha temple at Peringode in Palghat district says that the par- 
ticular pillar was the gift of a devotee by name Kokkan Kan- 
nattiyar.*° Another inscription from the Siva temple at Killiku- 
rusimangalam mentions that Vira Kerala Varman renovated the 
temple.*+ 


(e) Copper plates 


Next to inscriptions, copper plates are the important sources 
providing valuable information on temples. In this category 
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forgery is rampant and as such one should employ extra caution 
before accepting them finally as records of historical value.** 
But expert epigraphists seldom experience difficulty in separating 
the genuine one from spurious.** However copper plates are 
contemporary records and therefore they can claim authenticity. 
It is the deliberate cooking up of copper plates with ulterior 
motives and profits by some that create problems for historians 
and scholars. Some available plates from the Trivandrum 
Huzur office and from private persons were collected by the 
Department of Archaeology and published in The Travancore 
Archaeological Series. For example, Trivandrum Huzur plates 
refer to the fact that the Vishnu temple at Parthivasekarapuram 
in Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu was constructed by 
Kokkarunandakkan of the Ay dynasty in the year 864-865 
A.D.*4 

Another copper plate from the Vishnu temple at Thiruvalla 
in the Alleppey district mentions both the lands granted to the 
temple and the rules laid down for the conduct of priests perfor- 
ming worship in the temple.*® Kilimanur plates of Vira Udaya- 
marthanda Varma of 343 M.E. (1168 A.D) refer to the lands 
donated by various royal personages of Venad to the temple of 
Thirupparkadal Bhattaraka at Kilimanur, Trivandrum district, 
and the scale of expenditure of the temple.*° 


(Q) Cadjan Records 


Some Cadjan records have been collected and copied by the 
Department of Archaeology of Kerala and they also provide use- 
ful information. An ola (Cadjan record) of 305 M.E. (1130 
A.D.) collected from the Vattapalli madam at Suchindram in 
‘Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu points out that one Naraya- 
nan Suvaran of Vaikam, Kottayam district was installed as 
Vattapalli Sthanikar of Suchindram temple and he was to enjoy 
the privileges thereon.?” Another Cadjan record of 507 M.E. 
(1332 A.D.) from Rama Pisharadi of Thruppunithura near 
Cochin registers that the Kudalmanickkam temple at Irinjala- 
kuda, Trichur district, received the ‘Manickkaratnam’ from 
Ravivarmar Ravivarmar of Onatu.** 
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Il. Archival 


Next to epigraghy archival records furnish valuable information. 
The official records of the State preserved in the Sree Padma- 
nabha Swamy temple at Trivandrum are now deposited in the 
Central archives at Trivandrum. They are known as Mathilakam 
Records and Mathilakam Granthavaris.** Since the temple at 
Trivandrum is popularly known as Mathilakam, the records 
pertaining to the temple were known as Mathilakam records. 
Mathilakam was a temple state and the princely state was not a 
totally different entity.*° Hence these records were also the state 
records so far as Venad or Travancore was concerned till the latter 
half of the 18th century. Thus they constitute a reliable source 
of information and form a true guide for researchers. The 
earliest record in this collection belonged to 511 M. E. (1336 
A. D.) and various Vernacular scripts like Vattezuthu, Tamil 
and Malayalam are employed. For convenience and preserva- 
tion loose palm-leaves are kept in scrolled bundles after passing 
a cord through the holes provided in the leaves and these scrolls 
are known as Churunas. The number of leaves in each churuna 
varies from 500 to 1000. The Mathilakam records and Mathi- 
lakam granthavaris contain useful materials on various temples 
in general and Padmanabhaswamy temple at Trivandrum in 
particular. 


(a) Mathilakam Records 


A Cadjan record of Mathilakam mentions that the founda- 
tion of eastern gopuram** in the Padmanabhaswamy temple at 
Trivandrum was laid in 741 M.E. (1569 A. D.).°* Another 
Cadjan record of 900 M. E. (1725 A. D.) refers to details of 
lands belonging to the Mahadeva temple at Neeramankara near 
Trivandrum.** Yet another Cadjan record of Mathilakam of 
923 M E. (1748 A.D.) says that Subramania temple at Harip- 


pad, Alleppey district, was constructed with stone in that 
year.” * 
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The Mathilagam granthavaris also throw some light for the 
study of temple records in Kerala. For instance, a Cadjan 
record of, the granthavarl reveals that there was no pooja in 
the Padmanabhaswamy temple at Trivandrum from 85s M.E. to 
859 M.E. (1683 to 1684 A. D.).** In addition to this, there 
are granthavaris connected with the Siva temple at Vaikam, 
Kottayam district, and the Kudalmanickkam temple at “Irinjala- 
kuda, Trichur District. Some of the Mathilagam records and 
granthavaris have been published by T. D. Velu Pillai in the 
second volume of the Travancore State Manual, In this connec- 
tion mention can also be made of publications such as Some 
Important Mathilagam Records from 550 to 903 M.E. (13/5 to 
1728 A.D.) by Ulloor Parameswara lyer and Chronicles of the 
Trivandrum Pagoda by K. Maheswaran Nair. 


(c) Show-case records 


In addition to the above records, some records are also 
preserved in the Central archives at Trivandrum as ‘Show-case 
Records’ and the earliest goes back to 1342 A.D. This record 
mentions that the right of Melkoima, etc. was granted to the 
Maharaja of Travancore in the Kudalmanickkam temple at 
Irinjalakuda, Trichur district.*° Another record of 936 M.E. 
(1761 A.D.) refers to the fact that Rama Varma of Travancore 
granted the additional expenses incurred in connection with the 
Murajapam ceremony in the temple at Ambalapuzha in the 
Alleppey district. na 


(d) Regional Archives, Ernakulam 


In the regional Archives at Ernakulam there isa Thitturam, 
government orders and communications, connected with the 
Thirumala Devaswam** at Cochin in the Ernakulam district 
from 1625 A.D. to 1767 A.D.*° Another granthavari con- 
nected with the Poornathrayesa temple at Thruppunithura, 
Ernakulam district, is the next important record available in 
the above archives.*° In addition to these, the archives has a 
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publication ‘Blue Book? containing deeds and documents 
relating to the Devaswams in Cochin from 589 M.E. (1414 A.D.) 
which gives a lot of information about the temples in Cochin 
area.** 


(e) Regional Archives, Calicut 


Moreover in the Regional archives at Calicut also records 
are available pertaining to the temples in the ancient and 
medieval periods. For instance,an Inam register kept there 
gives the list of the number of temples which received financial 
assistance from Tipu Sultan ; the famous Guruvayur temple in 
Trichur district is also one among them.*? 


Ill. Manuscripts 


An important source for the study of temple records of the 
ancient and medieval periods in Kerala is the palm-leaf 
manuscripts preserved in the Oriental Manuscripts Library 
at Trivandrum, and the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library at Madras. These manuscripts are written in Mala- 
yalam, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and some in Sanskrit using 
Malayalam alphabets. They mainly pertain to Sthalamahatmyams 
or Sthalapuranas, description of festivals, and songs on the 
glory of the God of a particular temple. The Sthalamahat- 
myams or history of the temple generally begins with the genesis 
of the universe and relates the appearance of Siva or Vishnu at a 
particular spot which led to the construction of temple. There 
are numerous Sthalamahatmyams belonging to ancient and 
medieval periods. In this connection Sanskrit manuscript of 
‘Ananthasayana Mahatmyam’‘® or history of Padmanabhaswamy 
temple at Trivandrum and the Malayalam manuscript of 
‘Temple Mahatmyam of Kaviyur’,** in the Alleppey district 
can be mentioned. Besides this, the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library at Trivandrum has two half-yearly journals published, 
one in Sanskrit*® and the other in Malayalam.*® Some of the 
manuscrip's have been published in these journals. For 
instance, a Malayalam granthavari published in Malayalam in 
the said journal contains the information of an account written 
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in the year 876 M.E. (1701 A.D.) in connection with the 
expenditure incurred towards the consecration of the deity 
Vishnu at Thruvikkaramamangalam near Trivandrum.*7 

The manuscripts collected by Mackenzie during the 18th 
century are now preserved in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library at Madras.*® These manuscripts also contain 
the Sthalapurana or history of some of the important temples 
in Kerala. Among them a Telugu manuscript of the temple at 
Thirunelli, Wynad district, a Malayalam manuscript of the 
temple at Pannayur, Palghat district, and a Tamil manuscript 
of the Baghavathi temple at Kodungallur, Trichur district are 
worth mentioning.*® 


IV. Records under the direct possession of the Temples 


In all the temples of Kerala there are registers, and generally 
they come under three classes: (1) Thiruvabharanam, 
(2) Bharanipatram, (3) Pattuparivattam, Thiruvabharanam 
register gives details of articles made up of silver and gold 
belonging to the temple and the name of the donor too. Articles 
made of copper and brass are entered in the Bharanipatram 
register while articles made up of cloth are entered in the Pattu- 
parivattam register. For instance, a silver lamp was donated 
by the Yogam®° at Tirunavay, Malappuram district in the year 
925 M.E. (1750 A.D.) to the Adikesavaperumal temple at Thiru- 
vattar in the Kanyakumari district of Tamilnadu.** Further 
certain temples also preserve some records of historical value. 
For instance, the temple at Kumaranellur, Kottayam district, has 
in its possession a record pointing out that uralars or trustees 
of the temple had the power to inflict capital punishment on the 
erring tenants,°* 


V. Literature 


Besides the aforesaid sources, literature also supplies valuable 
information for the present study. The literary sources may be 
classified as Sanskrit, Malayalam and Tamil. Some of the 
Sanskrit works contain a vivid picture of the important temples 
in Kerala. For instance, Sukasandesa of Lakshmidasa of the 
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14th century, Kokilasandesa of Uddanda Sastrikal of the 15th 
century, Bhramarasandesa of Vasudeva of the 17th century and 
Chatakasandesa written by an anonymous brahmin scholar of 
the 18th century deserve special mention in this context.°* 
Other important Sanskrit works are Vastu Vidya of the 10th 
century,°* Thanthrasamuchchaya of Narayana? of the 15th 
century and Silparatna of Srikumara®® of the 16th century. The 
Thanthrasamuchchaya and the Silparatna are the two standard 
works which deal with the principles to be followed in the 
science of architecture, sculpture, and Tantram in Kerala 
temples.°” For instance the first chapter of Thanthrasamuchchaya 
deals with the selection of-sites for the erection of tempies*® 
while sixth chapter deals with the rules related to the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies connected with the initiation of an idol in the 
temple.®® Likewise Silparatna is a comprehensive treatise 
covering architecture and sculpture. For example, second 
chapter of the second part of Silparatna deals with the making 
of idols to be installed in the temples.°° In this connection 
mention can also be made of publications such as /sanasivaguru- . 
paddhati or Thantrapaddhati®* of Isanasivagurudeva Misra and 
Mayamata of Mayamuni. 

Though Malayalam emerged as a language distinct from 
Tamil in the 9th century A.D. literary works in Malayalam of 
historical value are available only from the 12th or 13th century 
A.D. For instance, Ananthapuravarnamam of the 14th century 
A.D.,°? gives a detailed account of Padmanabhaswamy temple 
at Trivandrum. A Keralolpathi, edited by Prof. C. A. Menon, 
probably from Mackenzie Collections,°* says that Parasurama 
erected various temples in Kerala, For instance, temple at 
Thiruprayar, Trichur district, dedicated to Sri Rama®* and 
another Vishnu temple at Thirunavaya,°* Malappuram district, 
were his creations. 

The early Vaishnava and Saiva literatures in Tamil also refer 
to the important temples in Kerala. For instance, in the 
Vaishnava literature, Nalayira Thivya Prabandam, Thiruvoimo- 
zhi, the hymns of Nammalvar, and Peria Thirumozhi of Thiru- 
mangai Alwar,°® mention some of the Vaishnava temples in 
Kerala and these temples are known as Malainattu Thiruppa- 
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thikal®? since Kerala is known by the name Malainadu from 
earlier times. The Saiva literary work, Thevaram of Sundarar, 
who lived in the 9th century A.D., mentions the Siva temple at 
Thiruvanchikkalam, Trichur district.°* Morever Nurreddu 
Thiruppathi Anthathi,°® one of the Ashtaprabandams of 
Vaishnava literature of Pillai Perumal Iyengar of the 17th century 
A.D., refers to the glory of the Malainattu Thiruppathikal.’° 
Nurreddu Thiruppathi Thiruppukal™* of Kuravai Ramanujadasar 
of the 18th century A.D.7* also mentions the greatness of 
Malainattu Thiruppathikal.7* In addition to these, in the 
Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras there are Tamil manus- 
cripts which refer to the Malainattu Thiruppathikal, For 
example, ‘Nurreddu Thiruppathi Venba’’* and ‘Nurreddu 
Thiruppathi Kalithurai’® can be mentioned. 

Though some of the Mathilakam records and Mathilakam 
granthavaris have been published by T. K. Velu Pillai, Ulloor 
Parameswara Iyer and K. Maheswaran Nair a large number of 
similar valuable records remain still unpublished and they are 
preserved in the State Archives at Trivandrum. At present the 
research scholars have to remain satisfied with the gist of the 
Cadjan records readily available in the State Archives. It will 
be of great use to scholars if full copies of the text for all the 
churunas are made available in the archives, Moreover from 
the publication Travancore Inscriptions—A topographical list it 
is understood that the Department of Archaeology of Kerala has 
collected number of Cadjan records from various sources and 
only the gists of the Cadjan records have been published in the 
same book.7® The full text of the Cadjan records connected 
with the temples—the gists of which have been already published 
by Vasudeva Poduval—may be published with a view to helping 
the researchers who concentrate on temple studies, 

Again, the Oriental Manuscripts Library at Trivandrum pre- 
serves the manuscripts both in Sanskrit and Malayalam on 
Sthalapuranas and glories of the gods in various temples in 
Kerala. Publication of these manuscripts and their translation 
in English at least in their journals is much needed as it would 
help the scholars who intend to do research on temples of 
Kerala. Likewise the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
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Library at Madras may publish the relevant materials available 
in Mackenzie Collections and other sources, if any, connected 
with the temples of Kerala. It will not be out of place here to 
mention that study of temples in Kerala has not been under- 
taken by many owing to the non-availability of the relevant 
manuscripts with full details. 
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MONUMENTS AS SOURCES OF KERALA’S 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Dr. SHORANUR KARTHIKEYAN 


(Professor and Head of the Department of Malayalam, 
Sree Kerala Varma College, Trichur, Kerala) 


The earliest definable cultural stratum of Kerala is constituted 
by the megalithic monuments. The date of the so-called pre- 
megalithic vestiges cannot be easily fixed. Rock-cut tombs, 
hood-stones, hat-stones, dolmenoid cists, burial-urns and men- 
hirs (monoliths of laterite or granite planted as a memorial) are 
the most notable among the megalithic monuments. Most of 
these are unique to Kerala. 

Kerala has only few monuments belonging to the Buddhist 
and Jaina perids. There is no extant Buddhist monastery in 
Kerala. But in Alleppey and Quilon districts some images 
of Buddha could be discovered. The Jaina monuments found 
in different parts of Kerala belong mostly to the period between 
the ninth and the eleventh centuries. The Bhagavathi shrine at 
Kallil, near Perumbavur of Ernakulam district, is supposed to 
have been a Jain shrine which was later converted into a 
temple. 

The rock-cut Brahminical temples of Kaviyur and Trikkur 
represent another phase of Kerala architecture which is of great 
interest. But the majority of monuments in Kerala are Brahmi- 
nical temples of the granite tradition which appears to be an 
intrusive element in the State. In this tradition there are four 
types—square or rectangular, circular, apsidal, and elliptical. In 
no other State in India do the circular shrines constitute such a 
dominant type as in this State. These temples cannot be called 
intact monuments as they have been subjected to periodic reno- 
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vations. The distinct Kerala touch in these temples is found in 
the sloping roofs and the lavish use of wood in superstructures. 
We can recognise three phases through which the temple archi- 
tecture of this type developed. First is the early phase in 
which the main temple or Sri Kovil has a detatched namaskara- 
mandapa. These mandapas are built on a square plane with a 
pyramidal roof. The temples belonging to the middle phase 
have double circumambulatory paths inside, In many cases the 
Pradakshina Vazhi or cicumambulatory path has columns in it, 
Ih the late phase we have Sri Kovil in the centre. The Pradak- 
shina Vazhi, the nalambalam, the Vilakkumadom, paved out 
Pradakshina Vazhi etc. are aligned in orderly successionentering 
the Sri Kovil. 

The Krishna Temple of Thrikulasekhara Puram, the Siva 
Temple at Polpulli etc. belong to the first phase. The Vadakku- 
nathan temple of Trichur might have had its beginning in the 
middle phase and might have continued to develop even in the 
last phase. 

Among the non-Hindu monuments in Kerala the St. Francis 
Church at Cochin is of great historical importance. Before the 
construction of this Church, churches were built in Kerala 
roughly imitating the Hindu temples. That was why Vasco da 
Gama mistook a Kali temple to bea Christian Church, The 
St. Francis Church built by the Portuguese has provided the 
model for later church architecture. It was in the Church that 
Vasco da Gama was buried, though the body was removed to 
Portugal in 1538. 

As far as ancient mosques are concerned, they are buildings 
consisting of a prayer hall in the centre and covered verandahs 
on all sides, The inscriptions in the mosques are in Arabic. 
In the rest of India mosques have Persian inscriptions, 

Among the Jewish monuments, the synagogue at Cochin is 
of world renown. 

Then there are some palaces in Kerala which cannot be left 
out in any description of Kerala monuments. The most impor- 
tant among them are the Mattancheri Palace and the Padmana- 
bhapuram Palace. Both of them are famous for their murals 
and wood-works in the interior. In the Mattanchery Palace we 
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can see murals in the rooms which were to be used by ladies. 
In the Kovinithalam, i.e., the room leading to the bed-chamber 
of ladies we have mural representations of coronation of Rama, 
Guruvayurappan etc. In another room there is a painting repre- 
senting Vishnu as Vaikhuntanatha, The bed-rooms in the 
lower storey for ladies have paintings of the story of Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasambhava and other puranic stories. The Padmana- 
bhapuram has more than forty principal panels containing 
mural representations of scenes from Hindu mythology. The 
most important among them are of Anantasayi Vishnu, Ardha- 
nariswara, Nataraja, Krishna with Gopis and Lakshminarayana. 
Kerala is also a land of rich tradition in stone sculpture, 
metal sculpture and painting. In painting the traditional 
Kerala School has come under a lot of Western influence. 
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FOREIGN WRITINGS AS SOURCES OF 
KERALA HISTORY (EARLY AND 
LATE MEDIEVAL) 


Dr. A. P. IBRAHIM KUNJU 
(Professor of History (Retired) Calicut University) 


From time immemorial, Kerala’s spices had attracted foreign 
merchants and travellers, both from the East and the West, to 
this coast. The ports on the Kerala coast like Ophir, Muziris, 
Tyndis and Becare were well-known to the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Hebrews, Mesopotamians and other people, The earliest 
reference to West Asia- Kerala trade relations is contained in 
the Old Testament of the Bible. King Soloman’s sailors are 
said to have brought from Ophir gold, silver, ivory, monkeys 
and peacocks’. Of these items imported into Judaea, only 
silver was nota product of Kerala. In the opinion of William 
Logan, author of the Malabar Manual, Ophir, the port mention- 
ed in the Bible, was no other place than Beppur on the mouth 
of the Caliyar river. In course of time the Kerala trade came 
to be exclusively handled by the Arabs. 


(A) Arab Sources 

Of the early accounts of Kerala from foreign sources, the 
Roman and Greek sources carry us only to the sixth century 
A.D. and first-hand Chinese accounts to the middle of the sixth 
century. European sources begin only from the sixteenth 
century. During the intervening period, we have to depend 
exclusively on Arab writers, whose writings provide the source 
of information on the countries which they visited. 

During the seven centuries (from the ninth to the fifteenth) 
Muslims were the chief carriers of trade, by land as well as by 
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sea. Many books relating to kingdoms, passages by land and 
sea, and flora and fauna of different countries, came to be written 
at the instance of the ruling powers and by enthusiastic 
travellers. There are also many books written by men of 
learning, who, attracted by the love of knowledge of foreign 
countries, took pains to collect information from many 
travellers of distant lands. 

From the ninth century, we have extensive accounts of the 
countries with which the Arabs had trade contacts. The expan- 
sion of the Arab kingdom under the Caliphs, by bringing peace 
and order to a great empire, extending from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the borders of China and India, and by removing all 
trade barriers, gave a spurt to Arab trading activities. The 
ancient trade routes to Western European ports by way of Egypt 
and the Red Sea, and by way of Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf were now restored. The commerce between the Persian 
Gulf and India and China flourished greatly under the Abbasids, 
with the establishment of Baghdad as the metropolis of the 
Empire. There was also expansion of trade relations with the 
East African States. 

The Arabs had trade contacts with West Indian ports from 
very early days. That the Arabs were actively engaged in the 
carrying trade between Western India and Arabia as early as the 
second century B.C., had been proved. Writing of the Gerrha- 
eans and Sahaeans of the South Arabian coast, Agatharchides 
(c. 120 B.C.) wrote : “No nation seems to be wealthier than the 
Sahaeans and Gerrhaeans, who are the agents for everything that 
falls under the name of transport from Asia and Europe. It is 
they who. have made Ptolemaic Syria rich in gold and who have 
provided profitable trade and thousands of other things to 
Phoenician enterprise.”? It is true that when the Roman Empire 
was established, this carrying trade passed into the hands of 
the Romans, but a considerable part of the trade was still 
carried on by the Arabs. Strabo writing about 23 A.D., remarked, 
“The Arabs are not very warlike even on land, but rather 
traders and not at all warlike on the sea.” Writing of Mouza 
(modern Mukha in Yemen), Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
(c. 50 A.D.) mentioned that “the whole place is crowded with 
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Arab ship-owners and seafaring men, and is busy with the 
affairs of commerce; for they carry on a trade with the 
farside of the coast (Eritrea and Somalia) and with Barygaza 
(Broach), sending their own ships there . 

Timber for ancient ships came from India. Theophrastus 
(c. 300 B.C.) wrote, “In the island of Tylus (Al-Bahrayn), off 
the Arabian coast, there is a kind of wood of which they build 
their ships, and that in sea-water this is almost proof against 
decay, for it lasts more than 200 years if it is kept under 
water”. As there is no such durable wood in the Persian Gulf 
area, it must have been imported from western India probably 
from Malabar, where teak-wood fitting the above description was 
available in large quantities. 

From the above, it is evident that the Arabs had st 
commercial relations with west Indian ports and the spices 
specially attracted them to the Kerala coast. Colonies of Arabs 
must have existed in the west Indian ports for purposes of 
trade, even before the rise of Islam, From the ninth century, we 
have detailed accounts of the trade with the Kerala coast, both 
by merchants and travellers. The earliest Arab account that 
mentioned the Malabar coast was that of Abul Qasim Ubay- 
dullah ibn Ahmad, better known by his Persian surname, Ibn 
Khurdad-beh, an official under the Abbasid empire, holding the 
post of Director of Posts and Intelligence in Media (d. 912 
A.D.). In his book entitled, Kitab ul-Mesalik Wal-Mamalik’ 
(Book of Routes and Kingdoms) written in 844 A.D., he wrote, 
“From Sandan (Sindabur) to Mely (Malabar), land of pepper 
and bamboo, 5 days. The sailors say that every bunch of pepper 
is covered up by a leaf which shelters it from the rain ; when 
the rain ceases, the leaves turn off; if it starts raining again, 
they cover the fruit once more.’’* 

The next important writer is known as Sulayman, the 
Merchant, who wrote his account about 850 A.D. One Abu 
Zayd later compiled an anonymous work, supposed to be 
Sulayman’s work, along with his own work, and called it 
Silsilat-ut-Tawarikh [Chain of Chronicles] (950 A.D.). Abu 
Zayd was the nephew of the Governor of Siraf, the terminal 
station on the Persian Gulf, and had consequently ample 
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Opportunities for coming into contact with sailors and 
Merchants. We have no conclusive evidence to state that the 
anonymous work which Abu Zayd edited was composed by 
Sulayman. What can be safely stated now is that that the 
work is a compilation of notes made by an anonymous writer 
from his own experiences in at least two voyages he made 
in India at an interval of sixteen years and from what he had 
Collected from others, who had visited China, Sulayman 
among them ”7 

Sulayman’s remark, “I do not know any one in Hind or 
China, who has embraced Islam or anyone who could speak 
Arabic”, is often quoted by writers on Kerala history to prove 
that Islam was not introduced into Malabar in Sulayman’s 
time. But as pointed out by Yule, “It is clear from the 
vagueness of his accounts that the author’s knowledge of India 
was slight and inaccurate and that he had no distinct conception 
of its magnitude.” ° 

Sulayman gives some details about the administration of 
justice, He mentions trial by ordeal by red-hot iron and 
scalding water. Sulayman also mentions that theft, 
whether considerable or inconsiderable, is always punished 
with death. 

Abu Zayd mentions a class of women attached to the 
temples, “public women, known as the women of the idol 
[devadasis].” Abu Zayd also mentions the King’s companions 
[ caver ], who partake of the King’s food on his accession to 
the throne, and are bound to fight and die, if the King is 
killed in battle. Sulayman also says that people of Hind grow 
beards on the death of a near relative. 

Sulayman mentions that as the people are just and honest, 
people flock to the country from every side. Hence the country 
is flourishing and the condition of the people is prosperous. 
As a typical instance of their justice, it is mentioned that when 
.man owes another any amount he has only to draw a circle 
round him on the ground, from which the debtor cannot 
depart until he has satisfied the creditor. The local adage is to 
keep the debtor within the drawn circle. 

Sulayman says that the people of Hind bathe early in the 
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morning and they eat only after that. They do not touch their 
women when the custom is on them but shun them, keeping them 
out of doors. Abu Zayd says that the people of Hind do not eat 
out of the same plate and would deem it a very great sin, if they 
did. When they came to Siraf and a very prominent merchant 
invites them they may be a hundred more or less—they 
must have each a separate plate, entirely apart of the rest. 
Sulayman declares that the people of Hind do not drink wine 
or khall (fermented juice), not because of any religious injunc- 
tion, but it makes one lose wit. 

Yaqubi (891 A.D.), author of Kitab-ul-Buldan (Book of 
Countries) made enquiries about various places and distances. 
Though he quotes from the works of other writers, his 
knowledge is mainly gained by enquiry. Though his informa- 
tion on South India is vague, he gives mostly correct information 
on products, 

Yaqubi mentions that aloe is available in plenty at Qumari 
(Cape Comorin). Qumari aloe is a quality which is full-grown 
and well-soaked in abundant water. This quality of aloe costs 
about 200 dinars per mann, Yaqubi also mentions cloves, 
which are of one genus. The best and the most excellent kind 
is the zuhr, which is strong, arid, dry, sharp, pungent to taste 
and sweet to smell. 

Masudi (948 A.D.) was himself a great traveller. His work 
Muruj ul-Dhahab wa maadin ul-Jawhar (The Golden Prairies 
and Mines of Gems) is an extensive account of his travels in 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Central Asia from Farghana to the 
Caspian, North Africa, Spain and the Byzantine Empire. 
Though he met Abu Zayd at Siraf, and quotes from his work, he 
had other informants as well. Though he gives more informa- 
tion on peoples, lands and their products, we would expect 
much more information from such a traveller, 

Idrisi (1154 A D.) He was the royal geographer at the 
court of King Roger II of Sicily. His work, Asf-ul-Hind, 
written under royal patronage, had collected together much 
information. He amplifies the information supplied by earlier 
writers. Idrisi was the first Arab writer to mention the name 
of the country as Manibar (a variant of the name, Malabar), 
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though the country was known to earlier writers as the land of 
Sulful (pepper). 

Idrisi states that Indians are naturally inclined to justice 
and never depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, 
honesty and fidelity in their engagements are well-known and 
they are so renowned for these qualities that people flock to 
their country from every side. 

Idrisi states that people of Hind burn their dead-bodies, 
The Hindustdo not raise tombs for the dead, He also says 
that the people of Hind have great veneration for cows and 
they bury them after death. When they are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, the animals are freed from all labour 
and are provided with food. 

Idrisi mentions that many towns of Hind are frequented 
by large numbers of Muslim traders who go there on business, 
They are honourably treated by the kings and their ministers, 
and find protection and safety. On the authority of Khurdad- 
beh, Idrisi says that there are many (forty-two, according to 
Khurdad-beh) sects among the people of India. Some acknow- 
ledge the intercessory powers of graven stones (i.e., idols), 
others worship heaps of stones on which they pour butter and 
oil. Some pay adoration to fire. Others adore the sun and 
prostrate themselves before it, Some worship trees, others 
pay adoration to serpents, which they keep in stables and 
feed them as well as they can, considering them as means of 
divine favour. Lastly, there are some who give themselves no 
trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything. 

Yaqut (d. 1229), author of Majan ul-Buldan, mentions that 
after leaving Barwas and taking a sharp bend, you come to the 
country of Malibar, from where pepper is exported. Malibar 
is a big country, with a number of cities of which Fakanur, 
Manjarur and Dahsal are important. 

Yaqut was the first Arab writer to use the correct name, 
Malibar for the country, from where pepper is exported to all 
the countries of the world. 

Qazwini (1203-83 A.D.). The real name of Qazwini was 
Zakariyya ibn Muhammad. He was called Qazwini, as he was 
a native of Qazwin in Persia. In his Kitab-ul-Athar ul-Bilad 
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(Book of Monuments of Countries), Qazwini says: “Malibar 
is a vast country in Hind. It has many towns. There are 
pepper plantations in this country ; pepper is exported from 
one end to the east and to the other end to the west.” He 
mentions that many people are benefited by pepper trade and 
the Franks carry pepper from the sea of Syria to the farthest 
west, 

Abul-Fida (1273-1331) says that the country that extends 
from Sindapur to Hanaur to the east leads to Malabar. All 
Malabar is covered with forest. Beyond Basarur (Barkar), one 
comes to Manjarur (Mangalore), one of the largest towns of 
Malabar. After a three days’ journey from Manjarur, one comes 
across a big mountain, which projects into the sea and is seen by 
sailors from a distance. It is called Ra’s Hili (Eli Mala)» 
The other localities in Malabar are Shaliyat (Chaliyam, near 
Calicut) and Shinkili (Cranganore). One of these places is 
inhabited by Jews, but the narrator has omitted to note which. 
Coulam (Quilon) is the last town in the pepper country 
towards the east. It is a town situated on a gulf at the very 
end of the pepper country and it includes a quarter for the 
Mussalmans and a mosque.” 

Dimishqi (d. 1325), author of Nukhbat ul-Dahr fi Ajaib il- 
Barr wal-Bahr (Choice Things of the Age on the Marvels of 
Lands and Seas) mentions that Manibar is named as the 
country of pepper. Among its many cities, he mentions 
Hili (Eli Mala), Jurfattan (Cannanore), Dah/attan (Dharma- 
dam), Budfattan (Baliapatam) and Fandarina (Pantalayini). 
He mentions that the inhabitants of Sinjili and Kahashkan 
(Kodungallur) are Jews. After these towns he mentions Kawalam 
(Quilon) as the last city of the country of pepper. Pepper 
is loaded there in ships even though they all gather on the 
same day. Various kinds of perfumes are obtained here. 

Ibn Battuta (1325-55). Abu Abdulla Muhammad, known 
better as Ibn Battuta, the world trotter from Tangier, visited 
successively Egypt, Syria, Persia, Arabia, Zanzibar, Asia Minor, 
the Qipchaq empire, Constantinople, Khwarizm, Bukhara, India, 
the Maldives, Ceylon, Sumatra and China. On his return home, 
he undertook a visit to Spain, where the court of Granada 
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Served as the centre of attraction. Some time later Ibn Battuta 
visited the kingdom of Mali, on the banks of the Niger and 
advanced up to Timbuctu. After completing his travels, he 
took up his residence at Fez, dictating to Ibn Juzayy the facts 
and fables which had made a deep impression on him. 

“The adventures that befell Ibn Battuta during his long 
sojourn in India form one of the most curious and eventful 
chapters of his peregrinations ; and this part of his narrative 
derives additional interest from the details which he introduces, 
not only of the country, but of the manners, institutions and 
history of Hindustan,”*° Ibn Battuta was by nature credulous 
and open to belief in the most absurd stories, for instance, at 
Jurfattan (Cannanore) he came across a tree, one leaf of which 
was dropped every year, on which the Kalimah of the Muslims 
was written. He wrote that on account of this tree, the infidel 
Sultan of the country, Koyal by name, accepted Islam. Such 
stories were accepted as true in the middle ages everywhere and 
Ibn Battuta was no exception. 

Ibn Battuta’s point of view was never that of a geographer 
or historian ; nevertheless his account has considerable geogra- 
phical and historical value. In many cases, he is the earliest 
authority to describe a country in detail. He has described 
the manners and customs, traits and traditions of the people 
he came across. He has also described the festivals, commercial 
relations, means of communication, industries and resources, 
There ary many facts of anthropological interest in his work, 
some of which appear in it for the first time. 

With regard to Kerala, he is the earliest writer who describes 
in detail the territories and chief cities of the kingdom. He 
decribes the chief cities, their location, the distance between 
cities, about the rulers of the different kingdoms, etc. Many of 
the cities he ,had visited twice or thrice, so that he could give 
greater details. 

“Then we left for Hily (Eli Mala) and reached it in two 
days. It isa large town, well-built and situated on a large bay 
navigable for large ships. The ships from China come here ; 
they enter only this port and the ports of Kulam and Calicut. 
Hily is respected alike by Musslmans and idolaters on account 
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of its great mosque, a source of blessings and of light...” 

“From Hily we went to Jurfattan (Cannanore), at a distance 
of three parasangs-- The Sultan of Jurfattan, Koyal by name, is 
one of the most powerful rulers of Malabar, and he owns a 
number of vessels which sail to Umman, Fars and Yemen. 
Dahfattan (Dharmadam) and Badfatian (Baliapattam) are 
included in his kingdom.” 

“We reached Malabar, the land of pepper. It extends along 
the sea-coast for a length of two months’ journey from Sandabur 
(Goa) to Kulam (Quillon). For the whole distance, the road 
passes under the shade of trees ; at every half-mile, there is a 
wooden structure with platforms on which all travellers, Muslim 
or infidel, may sit. Near each of these rest-houses, there is a 
well for drinking and an infidel is placed in charge of it. He 
supplies the water in vessels to infidels ; in the case of Muslims 
he pours the water into their hands, and continues to do so 
until they signal to him to stop. The idolaters of Malabar 
do not allow Muslims to enter their houses or eat from their 
vessels. If a Muslim should do to the contrary, they break 
the vessel or give it to the Muslim. When a Muslim goes 
to a place, where there is no house belonging to one of his 
class, the infidels cook the food and serve it to him on banana 
leaves ; dogs and birds eat what is left over. In all the 
places on the road through Malabar there are Muslim houses 
where their co-religionists can alight and buy all their require- 
ments. But for these, no Muslim could travel in this 
country”, 

“On this road, which is as we said extends for two months’ 
march, there is not a palm’s breadth of land that is not 
cultivated. Everybody has his own garden and his house in 
the middle, the whole being surrounded by a wooden enclosure. 
The road runs through these gardens. When it comes up to 
the enclosure of an orchard, it goes up by one flight of 
wooden steps and descends into the neighbouring orchard by 
another ; this happens over the whole length of the road. No 
one travels in this country on an animal, and only the Sultan 
owns horses. The principal vehicle of the people is a 
palanquin carried on the shoulders of slaves or hired labourers ; 
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those who do not get upon a palanquin, whoever they be, 
go on foot. People who have baggages or movables like 
merchandise hire out men who carry them on their backs. 
One merchant may be accompanied by about hundred men 
carrying his wares-:-”” 

“I have not seen a safer road than this, for the Hindus put 
to death anyone who steals a single nut. We sometimes met 
infidels on the road by night, who, when they saw us, turned 
aside to let us pass. Muslims are held in the highest regard 
in this country except that the people do not eat with them 
or allow them to enter their houses”. 

“There are twelve infidel sultans in Malabar; the more 
powerful among them having an army of 50,000 troops, the 
weaker ones only three thousand. But there is no discord 
among them and the strong does not covet what the weak 
possesses.” 

“The sovereigns of this country transmit their royalty to 
their sister’s son to the exclusion of their own children. I 
have not found this rule elsewhere, except with the Messufah 
who wear the /isam (which covers the lower part of the face). 
When a ruler of Malabar wishes to put a stop to his subjects 
buying and selling, he gives his orders to one of his slaves, 
who hangs before the shops a branch of a tree with its foliage 
intact. No one buys or sells so long as these branches remain 
before the shops’’. 

“Then we sailed for Fandarina, a large and beautiful town 
with gardens and bazaars. Here the Mussulmans occupy three 
quarters, each having a mosque ; the chief mosque on the beach 
is admirable ; it has belvederes and halls facing the sea--- The 
ships from China pass the winter here”. 

“We went from Fandarina to Calicut, one of the great ports 
of Malabar. Men from China, Java, Ceylon, the Maldives, 
Yemen and Fars come here as well as merchants from all parts. 
Its harbour is one of the largest in the world.---”’ 

“The Sultan af Calicut is an idolater, known as the Samuri 
[ the Zamorin ]. He is advanced in age and shaves his beard, 
like some of the Greeks. Isawhim at Calicut and spoke to 
him. The chief of the merchants in the town was Ibrahim, the 
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Shahbandar [ chief of the port], a native of Bahrain. In this 
town also lives the very rich and celebrated ship-owner, Mithqal, 
who possessed numerous vessels employed in his trade with 
India, China, Yemen and Fars--- We remained there three 
months awaiting the day of our voyage to China. Voyages to 
the sea of China are made only in Chinese vessels: ” 

“The custom of Malabar is that every time there occurs a 
shipwreck, whatever is recovered goes to the treasury ; this town 
is however an exception ; indeed here the legitimate owners 
receive it, and this is why this city is flourishing and strangers 
come here in large numbers.” 

As Ibn Battuta had loaded his goods and slaves ina Kakam, 
which departed without taking him in, he started for Kulam 
(Quillon) by land and by river and on the tenth day. reached 
Kulam, “one of the most beautiful towns in Malabar, Its 
bazaars are splendid and its merchants are known as solis 
[cholas]. They are very rich ; any one of them will buy a 
vessel with its tackle and load it with merchandise from his own 
house, There are in Kulam many Muslim merchants ; their 
chief is Alauddin Alayji, a native of Avah in Iraq. The head 
of all the Muslims in this town is Mohammad Shah Bander, 
the chief of the port. The principal mosque there is admirable ; 
it was built by the merchant, Khwaja Muhazzab. Kulam is, 
of all the towns of Malabar, the nearest to China, and most of 
of the Chinese merchants come here. Mussalmans are honoured 
and respected there.” 

“The Sultan of Kulam is an idolater, Tirwari (Tiruvadi) by 
name ; he respects Muslims and severely punishes thieves and 
malefactors,..””** y 

Abdur Razzaq : The next important Muslim traveller was 
Abdur Razzaq al-Samarqandi, who visited Calicut as the am- 
bassador of Shah Rukh of Persia. He reached Calicut in 1442. 
He remarked, “Calicut is a perfectly secure harbour, which, like 
that of Ormuz, brings together merchants from every country ; 
in it are to be found abundance of precious articles, brought 
thither from maritime countries, and especially from Abyssinia, 
Zirbad, and Zanzibar ; from time to time ships arrive there 
from the shores of the House of God (i.e., Mecca) and other 
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parts of the Hijaz, and abide at will, for greater and longer 
space, in this harbour. The town is inhabited by infidels---. It 
contains a considerable number of Mussalmans, who are 
constant residents and have built two`mosques, in which they 
meet every Friday to offer up prayer--- Security and justice are so 
firmly established in this city, that the most wealthy merchants 
bring thither from maritime countries considerable cargoes, 
which they unload, and unhesitatingly send in to the markets 
and the bazaars, without thinking in the meantime any necessity 
of checking in the accounts or of keeping watch over the goods. 
The officers of the custom-house take upon themselves the 
charge of looking after the merchandise, over which they keep 
watch day and night. When a sale is effected, they levy a duty 
on the goods of one-fortieth part ; if they are not sold, they 
make no charges on them whatsoever... At Calicut, every ship, 
whatever place it may come from, or wherever it may be bound, 
when it puts into this port is treated like other vessels, and has 
no trouble of any kind to put up with”. 

“From Calicut are vessels continually sailing for Mecca, 
which are for the most part laden with pepper. The inhabitants 
of Calicut are adventurous sailors ; they are known by the name 
of Tchini-betchegan (son of the Chinese) and pirates do not 
dare to attack the vessels of Calicut. In this harbour one may 
find everything that can be desired. One thing alone is forbid- 
den, namely, to kill a cow, or to eat its flesh ; whoever should 
be discovered, slaughtering or eating one of these animals, 
would be immediately punished with death--- The sovereign of 
this city bears the title of Samori. When he dies it is his sister’s 
son who succeeds him, and his inheritance does not belong to 
his son, or his brother, or any other of his relations. No one 
reaches the throne by means of the strong hand.”?* 


£B) Non-Arab Sources : (1) European 


Of the non-Arab sources for the history of Kerala, the earli- 
est is that of Benjamin of Tudela, a Jewish traveller from Spain. 
He travelled in the Persian Gulf and West India regions 
between the years 1159 and 1173. Benjamin describes 
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the people of Quillon as follows : “This nation is very trust- 
worthy in matters of trade, and whenever foreign merchants 
enter their port, three secretaries of the king immediately repair 
on board their vessels, write down their names and report them 
to him. The king thereupon grants them security for their 
property, which they may even leave in the open fields without 
any guard.” 

“The pepper grows in this country ; the trees which bear 
this fruit are planted in the fields -- The trees are small and the 
pepper exposed to the heat of the sun and dried in order to 
make it hard and more substantial, in the course of which 
process, it becomes ofa black colour. Cinnamon, ginger and 
many other kinds of spices also grow in this country.” ** 

Yule doubts whether the travels of Benjamin extended’ 
farther than the island of Kish in the Persian Gulf and says 
that what he relates of India is to all appearances heresay.* * 

The next important European traveller was Marco Polo, who 
reached the court of Kublai Khan after a hazardous journey 
across Asia, extending over three years and a half. He became 
a great favourite of the Khan and spent seventeen years at his 
court. He left China in 1292 and it was during his return 
voyage that he visited the places in the Indian Ocean. After 
passing Cape Comorin, he sailed up the coast of Malabar. 

The first principal kingdom Marco Polo mentions in 
Malabar is Coilum (Quillon), where brazil, ginger, indigo and’ 
pepper are produced in abundance. The merchants from Manzi 
(southern China) and from Arabia and from the Levant come 
here with their ships and their merchandise and make great 
profits both by their imports and exports. 

Regarding the Kingdom of Melibar (the kingdom of the 
Zamorin),* Marco Polo says that the people of the country are 
idolaters. They have a language of their own. Their kings 
pay tribute to nobody. Ships come hither from the great 


*It is generally regarded that Marco Polo does not mention the Zamo- 
rin'’s Kingdom, Though the Kingdom of Malabar is mentioned after the Eli 
Kingdom, it is clear that the description will fit the Zamorin’s Kingdom 
than any other. Further, Marco Polo often confuses the order of kingdoms, 
e.g., h> mentions the kingdom of kumari after the Quillon kingdom. 
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Province of Manzi. Coarse spices are exported hence both to 
Manzi and to the west. The ships that go in the latter direction 
are at one to ten of those that go to the eastward. 

The people of the Eli Kingdom are idolaters, ard their 
king is tributary to no one. There is no proper harbour in 
the country, but there are many great rivers with good 
estuaries, wide and deep. The ships of Manzi and other 
Countries that come hither in summer lay in their cargoes in 
6 or 8 days and depart as fast as possible, because there is 
no harbour other than the river-mouth, so that it is perilous 
to tarry there. 

John of Monte Carvino, Friar Odoric and Friar Jordanus. 
These three travellers were different from Marco Polo in that 
they were more interested in spreading Christianity in the 
lands they visited. John of Monte Carvino was travelling 
from the Persian Gulf to China, in the course of which he 
visited India (1292-93). He was the first of the Christian 
missionary travellers, whose criticism of Indian life and 
Customs was often uncharitable and unintelligent. “The men 
of this region are idolaters, without moral law, or letters or 
books «-. They have no conscience of sin whatever-- The sin of 
the flesh they count not to be sin, nor are they ashamed to 
say 80,7916 

Friar Odoric of Pordenone, reached India in 1321. In 
Minibar (Malabar) he touched at Flandrina (Pandalayini), 
Cyngiline (Cranganore) and Polumbum (Quillon), from where 
he went to Ceylon and St. Thomas shrine at Mylapore in 
Madras, “The forest in which the pepper groweth extendeth 
from a good eighteen days journey.” In the city of Flandrina, 
Odoric says, some of the inhabitants are Jews and some are 
Christians ; and between those two cities there is always 
internal war, but the result is always that the Christians beat 
and overcome the Jews, 

All the people of Polumbum (Quillon), Odoric says, go 
naked and only wear a ‘cloth just enough to cover their 
nakedness, which they tie behind, They have one detestable 
custom, i.e., when any man dies, they burn him, and if he 
leaves a wife, they burn her alive, saying that she ought to 
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go and keep her husband company in the other world.*” 

Friar Jordanus (1321-30), in his Mirabilia Descripta 
{Wonders of the East) mentions that there are “diverse trees 
and fruits of diverse kinds ; (for example) there are some trees 
which bear very big fruit, called Chaqui ; and thefruit is of 
such size that one is: enough for five persons--- There is 
another tree which has a fruit like a plum, but a very big 
one, whlch is called Aniba (= Amba = Mango). This is a fruit 
so sweet and delicious as it is impossible to utter in 
words. 

“There is a certain tree called Nargil (coconut). From this 
tree is drawn a very sweet water. The kernel of the fruit 
{at first) is very tender and ‘pleasant to eat; afterwards it 
waxeth harder, and a milk is drawn from it as good as the 
milk of almonds ; and when the kernel waxeth harder still, 
an oil is made from it of great medicinal virtue-.- With the 
leaves of this tree they cover their houses during the rainy 
season. The fruit we call nuts of India ; and from the rind 
of that fruit is made the twine [ coir], with which they stitch 
their boats together in those parts.” 

Jordanus was probably the first traveller to mention about 
the Parsis in India, “who worship fire ; they bury not their 
dead, neither do they burn them, but cast them away for the 
birds of prey to eat. They believe in the two first principles, 
i.e., of Evil and Good, of Darkness and of Light.” 

“In this India never do the legitimate sons of great kings, 
or princes, or barons, inherit the good of their parents, but 
only the sons of their sisters ; for they say that they have no 
surety that those are their own sons, because wives and 
mistresses may conceive and generate by some one else ; but 
it is not so with the sister, for whatever man may be the 
father they are certain that the offspring is from the womb of 
their sister, and is consequently thus truly of their blood. 

“In this Greater India are twleve idolatrous kings and 
more, For there is one very powerful king in the country 
where pepper grows and his kingdom is called Molebar. 
There is also the king of Singuyli (Cranganore) and the king 
of Columbum (Quillon), the king of which is called Lingua, but 
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his kingdom Molebar | Ma’bar ? }.*" 

Nicolo Conti was a Venetian traveller, who returned to 
Venice in 1414 after 25 years of absence. On his way back 
from Java, he reached “a noble city called Coloen (Quillon). 
This province is called Mleibaria, and they collect in it ginger, 
pepper, brazil wood and cinnamon:-. A tree [the jack tree } 
grows here in great abundance, the trunk of which produces 
fruit resembling the pineapple, but so large as to be lifted 
with difficulty by one man; the rind is green and hard, but 
yields nevertheless to the pressure of the finger, Within are 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred apples resembling 
figs, very sweet to the taste and which are separated from each 
other by follicles... . There is also another fruit, called amba 
{ mango }, green and resembling very much a nut...” “Having 
quitted Coloen he arrived, after a journey of three days, at the 
city Cocym (Cochin). This city is five miles in circumference and 
stands at the mouth of a river, from which it derives its name.” 

“He next proceeded to Calicut, a maritime city, cight 
miles in circumference, a noble emporium for all India, 
abounding in pepper, lac, ginger, a larger kind of cinnamon, 
myrobalans and Zedoary, In this district alone the women 
are allowed to take several husbands so that some have ten 
and more. The husbands contribute amongst themselves to 
the maintenance of the wife, who lives apart from her 
husbands. When one visits her, he leaves a mark at the door 
of the house, which being seen by another coming afterwards, 
he goes away without entering. The children are alloted to 
the husbands at the will of the wife. The inheritance of the 
father does not descend to the children, but to the grand- 
children.” +” 

Another traveller was Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian, who 
visited the kingdoms of the Deccan for purposes of commerce 
about the year 1470, “Calecor [ Calicut } is a port for the whole 
Indian sea, which God forbid any craft to cross and whoever 
saw it will not go over it healthy. The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colourplants [ indigo ? ], muscat, cloves, 
cinnamon, aromatic roots, | adrach?] and every description of 
spices and everything is cheap and servants and maids are 
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very good,’'*° 

Another traveller at the close of the 15th century was 
Hieronimo de Santo Stefano, & Genoese merchant, who visited 
India on a mercantile speculation, “We found that pepper 
and ginger grew here [at Calicut]. The pepper trees are 
similar to the ivy, because they grow round other trees, 
wherever they can attach themselves... When it is ripe and 
gathered in it is green, like the ivy; it is left to dry in the 
sun, and in five or six days, it becomes black and wrinkled 
as we sce it, For the propagation of ginger they plant a 
piece of small fresh root about the size of a mall nut, which 
at the end of a month grows large; the leaf resembles that 
of the wild lily, 

“The lord of this city is an idolater and so likewise are 
all the people, They worship an ox, or the sun, and also 
various idols, which they themselves make, When these people 
dic they are burnt... Every lady may take to herself seven or 
cight husbands, according to her inclination, The men never 
marry any woman who is virgin, but if one, being a virgin, 
is betrothed, she is delivered over before the nuptials to some 
other person for fifteen or twenty days in order that she may 
be deflowered. In this city there are as many as a thousand 
houses inhabited by Christians,,,""** 


(2) Chinese 


Chau Ju-Kua (c. 1225 A,D.), One of the most valuable notices 
of South India in the 12th and 13th centuries is that of Chau 
Ju-Kua, who was the Inspector of Foreign Trade in China, 
His work entitled, Chu-fan-shi_ was written about the year 
1225 A.D. Hirth and Rockhill who edited the work, have 
expressed the view that he has recorded much original matter 
of great interest. The large percentage of clear and simple 
matter of fact data we find in his work, as compared with 
the improbable and incredible matter that oriental writers 
used to present on the ethnography of the period, makes him 
a pioneer before Marco Polo, His work fills a gap in our 
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knowledge of China’s relations with the outside world. 

Chau Ju-Kua mentions the Nan-pi country (country of the 
Nairs, according to Hirth and Rockhill; but more plausibly, 
the country of the Nampis or Nambutiris) is situated in the 
extreme south-west of India. The ruler of the country wears 
a turban and a loin-cloth, both of white cotton cloth. When 
he goes out he rides an elephant and wears a golden hat 
ornamented with pearls and gems. On his arm is fastened a 
band of gold, and around his kg is a golden chain. 

Its products are taken thence to Ki-lo Ta-mung [ Kwala 
Terong on the Perak coast]and Sanfo-ts’i [ Palembang in 
Sumatra ] and the following goods are exchanged in bartering for 
them : silks, porcelain-ware, camphor, rhubarb, cloves, sandal- 
wood, cardamoms and gharu-wood. 

Ku-lin [ Quilon ] may be reached in five days from Nan-pi. 
“The customs of the people are, on the whole, not different 
from those of the Nan-pi people. The native products comprise 
coconuts and sapan wood ; for wine they use a mixture of honey 
with coconuts and the juice of a flower, which they let ferment.” 

For purpose of trade they use coins of gold and silver ; 
twelve silver coins are worth one gold one, The country is warm 
and has no cold season, Every year ships come to this country 
from San-fo-ts’i and other towns in Sumatra, and the articles 
they trade with are the same as in Nan-pi, Great numbers of 
Ta-Shi (Arabs) live in this country.?*+ 

Wang Ta- Yuan (1330-49) 

Contemporary with Ibn Battuta was the Chinese merchant, 
Wang Ta-Yuan, who visited a number of foreign lands, including 
Kayamkulam and Calicut, between the years 1330 and 1349. 
Little rice is produced in Kayamkulam and they depend on Wu- 
tich (Orissa) rice for their sustenance, The native products are 
pepper, coconuts, betel-nuts and Liu fish [ i,e., cobily mash from 
the Maldive Islands ]. The goods brought by the Chinese are 
gold, iron-ware, blue and white porcelain-ware, pat-tan cotton 
cloth [ Jurfattan cloth ? ], satins of various colours and the like, 

Kuli-fo (Calicut) is the most important of all the maritime 
centres of trade. It is close to Hsi-lan (Ceylon) and is the 
principal port of the Western Ocean,,. Each year they depend on 
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the shipping from Wu-tich (Orissa) for a sufficiency of grain... 
They will not pick up things on the highways ; their customs 
approach those of antiquity (in honesty). 

The seat of government is far off in the hills, but the place 
where the trading is carried on, is on the seashore, 

The native products include pepper, very like that of Hsia-li 
[ Hili ] The people have public godowns in which they store it. 
Each po-ho (bahar) is of 375 catties weight. The customs dues 
are two-tenths. There are also Kajang leaves, cloth, rose-water, 
jack-fruit, and catechu... The goods exported are the same as 
from Kayamkulam. 

They have fine horses which come from the extreme west, 
and which are brought here by the shipload. Each horse will 
fetch from a hundred to a ‘thousand pieces of gold, even going 
as high as four thousand, 

Sha-li-pa-tan [ Dharmapattanam ? ] is the country beyond 
Calicut. They are sea-farers and this is the principal port for 
the pearl trade, 

When any one of the people commits a crime, they draw a 
circle with lime on the ground and cause him to stand inside it, 
not allowing him to move. This is their most severe form of 
punishment. 

The natural products are pa-tan cotton cloth and pearls, all 
of which later are brought here from Ti-san chiang (Gulf of 
Mannar ? ), their place of production, from where the pearl 
collectors’ office gathers them in all and brings them over in 
small boats to this place, where rich (traders) use gold and 
silver to force down the prices (?). If a boat should come [ from 
Gulf of Mannar ] to try to sell (directly) to the Chinese, its 
profits will be insignificant indeed [i.e., the Dharmapattanam 
pearl traders will undersell them with the Chinese ? ] 

Fei Hsin (1436 A.D.) 

Ko-chih (Cochin). The first mention of Cochin as a port of 
call for foreign merchants. “This locality ison a headland 
facing Hsi-lian (Ceylon). To the interior it confines on Ku-li 
(Calicut). ‘The villages are onthe seashore. The usages and 
customs are honest. 

“The natural product is a great abundance of pepper 
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Wealthy people put up broad godowns in which to store it. 
In their trading transactions they use small gold coin called 
Panan (Panam). The goods used in trading are coloured 
satins, white silk, blue and white porcelain-ware, gold and 
silver.” 

MaHuan (1451 A.D.) 

Ko-Chih (Cochin) Cochin is described as a day and night’s 
sail from Coilum [ Quillon]. The king wears no clothing on the 
upper part of his person ; he has simply a square of silk wound 
round his loins, kept in place by coloured waist-band of the 
same material, and on his head, a turban of yellow or white 
cotton cloth. The dress of the officers and the rich differs but 
little from that of the king. The houses are built of the wood 
of the coconut-tree and are thatched with its leaves, which 
render them perfectly water-tight. 

There are five classes of men in this kingdom. The Nairs 
rank with the king. In the first class are those who shave their 
heads and have a thread or string hanging over their shoulders . 
these are looked upon as belonging to the noblest families. In 
the second are the Muhammadans. In the third the Chittis, 
who are the capitalists ; in the fourth the Kolings, who act as 
commission agents; in the fifth the Mukkuas, who are the 
lowest and poorest of all. The Mukkuas live in the houses 
which are forbidden by the Government to be more than three 
feet high, and they are not allowed to wear long garments : 
when abroad, if they happen to meet a Nair or a Chitti, they at 
once prostrate themselves on the ground, and dare not rise until 
they have passed by ; these Mukkuas get their living by fishing 
and carrying burdens. 

All trading transactions are carried on by the Chittis, who 
buy the pepper from the farmer when it is ripe and sell it 
to foreign ships when they pass by. They also buy and collect 
precious stones and other costly wares. The coinage of the 
country is a gold piece, called Fa-nan, weighing one candareen. 
There is also a little silver coin called a Ta-urh, which is 
used for making small purchases in the market. Fifteen Ta-urhs 
make a Fa-nan. 

Ku-li (Calicut) is a great emporium of trade frequented by 
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merchants from all quarters. Cochin is bordered on the south ; 
onthe north it adjoins Cannanore. It has the sea on the west 
and the mountains on the east. Much pepper is grown on the 
hills. Coconuts are extensively cultivated, many farmers 
owning a thousand trees, The king belongs to the Nair class... 
Many of the king’s subjects are Muhammadans, and there are 
twenty or thirty mosques in the kingdom, to which the people 
resort every seventh day for worship. On‘ this day, during the 
morning, the people being at the mosque, no business'is tran- 
saected, and in the after part of the day, the services being over, 
business is resumed. é 

When a ship arrives from China, the King’s overseer and a ` 
Chitti go on board and make an inventory of the goods, and 
another day is fixed for valuing the goods. When once the 
goods are valued, the prices could not be altered. 

The succession to the throne is settled in a somewhat curious 
manner. The king is not succeeded by his son, but by his 
sister’s son, because his nephew, being born of his sisters 
body is considered nearer to him by blood. If the king has no 
sister, the succession goes to his brother ; if he has no brother, 
it goes to a man of ability and worth. Such has been the rule 
for many generations. 

Trial by ordeal is much practised in this country, such as 
thrusting the finger of the accused into boiling oil, and then 
keeping him in jail for two or three days. If after that time the 
finger is ulcerated he is pronounced guilty and sentenced to 
punishment ; but if his finger has received no injury he is at 
once set free, and escorted home by musicians engaged by the 
overseer. On his asrival home his relatives, neighbours and 
friends make him presents and rejoice and feast together.** 
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Modern Period 


SOURCES FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 
OF MODERN KERALA 


PROF. P. S. VELAYUDHAN 


Historically and politically Kerala was a geographical expression 
rather than a state in the technical sense till the formation of 
the Kerala State according to the reorganisation of states 
in 1956. Till 1949 the geographical entity called Kerala 
consisted of three separate states viz. Travancore and Cochin 
administered by native rulers and Malabar district under the 
Madras Presidency ruled by the British, In 1949 following 
India’s independence (1947), Travancore and Cochin were integra- 
ted into one state called Travancore-Cochin State. The Malabar 
district was merged into this State to form the Kerala State, 
while the Kannyakumari district of Travancore was merged 
into the Tamilnad. However, socially and culturally Kerala 
was a part of Tamilakam or Tamilnad. Due to the afflux of 
time, Kerala was, step by step, disintegrated from Tamilnad 
and confined to the Malayalam-speaking areas, and hence 
Keralites are known as Malayalees throughout the world, 
Generally speaking, the modern period in Kerala history 
consists of 19th and 20th centuries. Though the ancient and 
to a great extent medieval history of Kerala was shrouded in 
obscruity due to meagre sources of information, both primary 
and secondary, there are plenty of sources for the reconstruction 
of the history of modern Kerala. The references given below 
are neither comprehensive nor exhaustive. However, an 
attempt has been made to give as much references as possible. 
The sources may be classified into foreign and indigenous. 
It is difficult to give separate classification as social and cultural, 
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because both are closely intermingled. The culture of modern 
Kerala has mainly depended upon the social structure, and the 
infrastructure of social history is streamlined by political 
development also. 

The Kerala History Association has published a more or 
less comprehensive history of Kerala in two volumes in 
comprising more than two thousand four hundred pages dealing 
with the political, social, religious and cultural history of 
Kerala. It is acclaimed by impartial scholars of history as an 
authoritative history of Kerala, 


Travelogues 


(1) Ethnographic Notes in South India—By Edgar Thurston. 
First published in 1907. Reprinted 1975 by Cosmos Publica- 
tions, Delhi. 

(2) Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston 
—Assisted by R. Rangachari—Seven volumes, first published 
in 1907—Reprinted in 1975 by Cosmo Publications, Delhi. 

(3) Land of Charity—By Rev. Mattear. 

(4) Peoples of Travancore—By Rev. Mattear. 

(5) Buccanin’s Travels in South India. 

(6) Decline of the Nayars by Robin Jeffrides, 

(7) The Foreign Notices of South India compiled by Prof. 
Neelakanta Sastri. 


Indigenous Sources 


Indigenous sources are mainly biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, historical novels, social novels, anthropological studies 
etc, 

Here are a few examples: 


1. Malabar Manual by Logan (Logan was an Englishman 
who was for some time Collector of Malabar), 

2. Cochin Manual by C. Achutha Menon, 

3. History of Cochin in two parts—by K. P. Padmanabha 
Menon (in Malayalam). 

4, Travancore Manual by Nagameyya. 
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5. Travancore Manual by T. K, Velu Pillai. 

6. History of Kerala by K. P. Padmanabha Menon, in 
4 Volumes. (A valuable research work). 

7. History of Travancore (in Malayalam) by Vaikom 
Pachu Moothathu (republished in 1985). 

8. History of Travancore by Shangunni Menon, 

9. History of Travancore by Nagam Ayya. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that it was till 
about the third decade of the eighteenth century that palm-leaf 
recordings remained in use ; and that it was towards the end of 
the century that writing on paper were came into use. Almost 
all the recordings on paper were in Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Hebrew 
and Latin scripts. Tamil scripts and Vattezhuthu scripts were 
also used widely. Most of these records refer to the regnal 
periods of various rulers, vassals, and feudal lords and their 
offerings to major shrines. Astrological calculations and 
references were written in these scripts either on palm leaves or 
on paper. About 4,0C0 records were transferred to Madras 
tecords. 

Logan: “A collection of Treaties, Engagements etc. 
concerning Malabar” 

Joint Commissioner’s Report—A Journey through 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 
Malabar Gazetteers, 
District Gazetteers of Kerala, Edited by 
A. Sreedhara Menon and others. 


The period ranging from the latter half of the nineteenth 
century to the second half of the twentieth century was a period 
of social, cultural and to some extent, economic Renaissance in 
Kerala. The chief progenitor of this Renaissance was Sree 
Narayana Guru. There are a number .of biographies of this 
saint and social reformer. Here are a few examples : 

1. Life and teachings of Sree Narayana Guru: by the 
great poet Kumaran Asan. (It is an incomplete biography since 
‘Asan died earlier than the Samadhi of the Gutu). 

2. Sree Narayana Guru—by Mayyant K. Damodaran 
B.A. (Malayalam). 
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3. Sree Narayana Guru Jeevitha Charithram—By Kottoko- 
yikal Velayudhan—published in Malayalam in 1975, 

4, Sree Narayana Guruvum Sishyanmarum—A descrip- 
tive book in Malayalam by the above author published in 
1970.. 

5. Life History of Sree Narayana Guru by Moorkoth 
Kumaran—Second edition in November 1971. 

6. The Word of the Guru published in English—First 
published in 1952, Second Edition by Pai & Co., Ernakulam, 
1958. 

7, Narayana Guru by Prof. M. K. Sanoo, published in 
Malayalam by Vivekodayam Printing & Publishing Co. First 
published in 1976. (It is also translated into English). 

8. Sree Narayana Guru, the Prophet of Renaissance—By 
P. Parameswaran, published in English in Suruchi Sahitya, 
Kesav Kunju, Dhandewala, New Delhi-55, First edition 1979. 

9, Sree Narayana Guru—By Morkoth Kunhappa (English) 
—published by National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1982. 

10, History of S. N. D. P. Yogam by Prof. P. S. Velayudhan 
—published by S. N. D. P. Yogam in 1978. 

ll. Sree Narayana Guru and Social Revolution (English) 
by C. R. Mithra, Shertallai, in December 1979. 

12. Sree Narayana Guru Devan—A life History—by Vadayil 
Sadasivan —published in 1983. 

13, Kerala Samskarika Charithram by P. K. Gopala- 
krishnan, published by the Institute of Languages, Kerala, 
Trivandrum in 1974. (Malayalam) 

14. Social and Cultural History of Kerala b A, Sreedhara 
Manon—published by Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi-16. (General Editor D. N. Chopra). 


Biography—(all in Malayalam) 
1. Biography of T.K. Madhavan by P. Madhavan and 


C. O. Kesavan. 

2. Biography of Dr. P. Palpu by T. K. Madhavan in 1926. 
Biography of Dr. P. Palpu by Velayudhan, Panickassery. 

3. Biography of Mahakavi Kumaran Asan by C. O. 


Kesavan. 
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4, Biography of Kumaran Asan and review of his poems in 
Malayalam by M. K. Kumaran and Dr. K. Sreenivasan. 

5. The following biographies published by Kerala History 
Association, Hospital Road, Ernakulam, under the Series, 
Makers of Modern Kerala: 

(1) Chattampi Swamikal by Prof. G. Sukumaran Nair. 

(2) Kesari Balakrishna Pillai by Tatapuram Sukumaran. 

(3) Kumaran Asan by K, Asokan. 

(4) Swathi Thirunal Maharaja (the great composer of 
Karnataka Sangeetham and Hindustani Sengeetha— 
by K. Asokan, 

(5) K. P. Karuppan by V. V. K. Valath. 

(6) K. Aiyyappan by C. K. Gengadharan. 

(7) Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer by Prof. N. K. Seshan. 

(8) Arnose Pathiri by Prof. Mathew Ulakamahara, 

(9) Chandu Menon by P. K. Gopalakrishan, 

6. Biography of C. Krishnan by K. R. Achuythan, 

7. Biography of K. Kelappan by M, P. Manmathan. 


The above list is not exhaustive. 


Autobiographies: Here are a few examples : 
(1) Ente Jeevitha Smarankal by C. Kesavan. 
(2) Autobiography of K. P. Kesava Menon. 
(3) Autobiography of Moindu Maulavi. 
(4) Autobiography of Vakkom Abdul Kadar Moulavi. 
(5) Autobiography by Cardinal Joseph Paraca Uit. 


Anthropological Works (Examples) : 
(1) Castes and Tribes of Cochin by L. K. Ananthakrishna 


Iyer in 2 volumes in English. 
(2) Castes and Tribes of Travancore (in English) by L. A. 


Krishna Iyer. 
(3) Anthropological works of Dr, A. Aiyyappan. 


Other sources : 
1, K. Velu Thampi’s Kundara Proclamation 1909. 
2. Malayali Memorial 1891. 
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3. Ezhava Memorial 1896. 

4, Treatment of Thiyyas 1896 by Dr. Palpu. 

5. Letters of Dr. Palpu kept in the Manuscript Library, 
Teen Moorthi Bhavan, New Delhi. 

6. Vaikom Satyagraha (in English) By T. K. Ravindran. 

7. Malabar Kalapam by K. Madhavan Nair, in Malayalam. 

8. Slavery in Travancore by K. K. Kusuman. 


History of Nair Service Society by V. R. Parameswran 
Pillai, The back numbers of Yoganadam, the organ of 
S.N.D.P. Yogam started in 1976 as a monthly and converted 
into a weekly in 1978, as well as the back numbers ‘of 
Mathrubhoomi weekly may also be referred to. 


Historical Novels : 

1. Marthanda Varma by C. V. Raman Pillai. 

2, Ramaraja Bahadur by C. V. Raman Pillai. 

3. Premamrutham by C. V. Raman Pillai. 

4. Bhootha Rayar by Appan Thampuran (all are in Malaya- 
lam). j 


Social novels and dramas : 

1. Indulekha by O. Chandu Menon, 
Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai. 

3. S.K. Pottekkat. 

4. P. Kesav Dev. 

5. Vaikom Muhammed Basheer, 

6. P. C. Kuttikrishnan (Uroob). 

7. M. T. Vasudevan Nair and others 

Social Drama By V. T. Bhattathiripad, 

P. Kesav Dev and many others. 

Poems of Mahakavi Kumaran Asan, Mahakavi Vallathol 
Narayana Menon and Mahakayi Ulloor S. Parameswara Tyer 
deserve special mention because they shed a flood of light on 
the social and cultural cundition of Kerala. 
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LITERARY SOURCES OF THE GENERAL 
HISTORY OF KERALA (MODERN) OTHER 
THAN SOCIAL AND CULTURAL— 

A SURVEY AND ASSESSMEMT 


Dr. K. K. KUSUMAN 
(Reader, Department of History, Kerala University, Trivandrum) 


Literary sources in Malayalm, which have political relevance 
and significance may, in view of their thematic identity, be 
classified into two, with certain exceptions. In the first 
category, the literary works, mostly novels, invariably evince 
a tendency to idolise and glorify the heroes -either Kings or 
Diwans—and in the course of this much cherished goal, these 
works easily slip into unhistorical and at times, unreal 
narrations. It is not, it may be admitted, a wilful and 
calculated policy of the authors, the fact is that they are 
inadvertently drawn into the vortex of undivided devotion and: 
regard forthe select heroes and thereby unknowingly arrive: 
at erroneous judgements, exacting extreme caution from students. 
of history to separate chaff from grain. Ina way, it cannot be 
otherwise, for the task before the literary luminaries who 
handle historical themes, is not to pursue the guidelines of 
Ranke; they are as free as the writers on imaginary and 
fictitious themes. Therefore a historian is bound to make a 
comparative study and analysis of the events found in the 
literary works with the narrations found in pure history and 
draw sensible conclusions. 

In the second category, we may consider biographies and 
autobiographies of prominent public men, mostly politicians 
and administrators, who have left their imprint for posterity- 
Here also the inadequacy on the part of biographers, who are 
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choosy in picking up heroes, make them partially misfit for 
considering as reliable historical sources. While regard, 
touching on the border of devotions to heroes, is the hallmark 
of biographies written by interested ones, with rare exceptions, 
undue stress of self-importance and observance of silence on 
certain acts and steps, which cast aspersion on concerned 
persons, is the basic morbidity of autobiographies in general. 
While works in the first category are less, there is no dearth 
for works in the second category, nay they are on the increase. 

However, these two chief literary sources began to emerge 
<only by the close of the nineteenth century. Since modern period 
‘in Kerala begins from the arrival of the Europeans in the 
sixteenth century literary sources of the time, which are diverse 
in form, also have to be incorporated in this survey. The 
number of books is not too many, but those available at our 
disposal are really valuable. 

Rajaratnavaliyam is a poem of the sixteenth century written 
by Narayanan. The poet praises the virtues of the Cochin Raja, 
Kesaya Rama Varma (1565-1601) and touches certain aspects 
of the history of Cochin. Kandiyoormattam Patappathi of 
Nilakantan makes a mention about ‘Chiravai Swaroopam’, a 
dynasty in Travancore region, and the King of Venad. 

Kunjali Marakkar is a drama by K. Padmanabhan Nair. 
Marakkar was the Admiral of the ruler of Calicut by the end 
the sixteenth century. He engaged in a series of successful con- 
frontations with the Portuguese on the Malabar Coast. The 
exploits of Marakkar, along with the political situation at 
Calicut, are depicted in this drama. 

Travikkuttippilla Poru, is a ‘Southern Ballad’ dealing with 
the fight between Iravikkutti Pilla, who headed the Venad 
army against Thirumala Naicken, an invader from the Tamil 
country in 1634. Patappathu by an anonymous author deals 
with the political developments of Cochin between 1646 and 
1670. Mamamkam Kilippattu of Katancherry Namboodiri, is 
a very important literary source book supplying certain facts 
on the modern history of the kingdom of Calicut. Kanden- 
menon. Pattu (1683) and Ramachapanikkar Pattu (seventeenth 
century) are poems on the exploits of the heroes who laid down 
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their lives by participating in Mamankam, a sort of ritualistic 
festival which had its origin in the rivalry of two kingdoms 
of Malabar. Kuchelavritham of Ramapurathu Varier and 
Marthanda Mahatmyam by anonymous author throw light on 
the reign of King Marthanda Varma (1729-58) of Travancore. 
Puthuvathappattu gives information on the exploits and admi- 
nistration of Kottayam Kerala Varma, who had the occasion 
to come to Venad, leaving his native kingdom (Kottayam at 
Malabar) for helping Umayamma Rani (1677-1684) in mana- 
ging the affairs of her kingdom. Valiyathampi Kunchuthampi 
Kadha is a poem harping on the rivalry between Kunchu 
Thampis, the sons of King Ramavarma (1721-1729) who 
claimed the throne after their father’s demise, with Marthanda 
Varma, the nephew of the late King, who really succeeded to 
the throne. This is also considered a southern ballad. 
Divanvetty is an eulogistic ‘Southern Ballad’, the hero being 
Dewan Raja Kesava Das. 

The historical novels of C. V. Raman Pillai, published in the 
nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth centuries, are 
of supreme importance in pinning up certain aspects of Travan- 
core history—Travancore forms the bulk of modern Kerala— 
where controversies and uncertainties are not rare. His Mar- 
thanda Varma first published in 1891, is primarily intended 
for delineating the exploits and miraculous escapes from many 
a trap, prepared by his enemies. All these things happened 
while he was a Yuvaraja or heir-apparent, for there was a 
potential faction in Travancore headed by Kunchu Thampis, 
the son of the reigning king, Rama Varma. Till fourteenth 
century Makkathayam was the system of succession of the 
country but it gave way to Marumakkathayam after this period. 
The Thampis tried to revive the old system and in this 
attempt they were actively supported and supplemented by 
Ettuvittil Pillamar, who roughly corresponded with the feudal 
chieftains of the medieval period. But C. V. Raman Pillai 
has pictured the Thampis in the darkest colour possible 
attributing to them all the evils conceivable. Though the 
Thampis had considerable support of the people, the author, 
in the course of this attempt to glorify the virtues and estab- 
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lish the ‘natural’ rights of Marthanda Varma to ascend the 
throne, says that they were totally unacceptable to the people. 
Finally, it is by resorting to treachery that Marthanda Varma 
was able to liquidate the Thampis physically, after his succes- 
sion to the throne. On this treacherous means also he is 
silent, But the narration of the author reveals that Marthanda 
Varma had to face considerable obstacles while he was heir- 
apparent and the situation became worse while he succeeded to 
the throne. The book is valuable in understanding the murky 
political atmosphere of Travancore in the 20’s and 30’s of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dharmaraja is another historical novel of Raman Pillai. 
Though the caption of the book is the epithet of Karthika 
Thirunal Rama Varma (1758-1798), the Raja of Travancore, a 
perusal of the book will reveal that the object of the author was 
to depict Kesava Pillai, the real hero in the novel, who served 
as Diwan under Dharmaraja and his successor Balaramavarm. 
The work is useful in understanding the anti-monarchical forces 
in the country though, Marthanda Varma, the predecessor of 
Dharmaraja had succeeded in exterminating such forces toa very 
. great extent. Kesava Pillai’s intellectual acumen and his timely 
intervention on critical occasions to foil the designs of the 
enemies etc., are narrated keeping in view the pet idea of the 
author in presenting the hero in matchless perfection. While 
this is the weak aspect of the work, general references to the 
political situation in the second half of the eighteenth century 
and the extraneous connections of the anti-monarchical forces 
etc. are valuable from historical point of view. The first 
edition of Dharmaraja was published in 1913. 

Veluthampi Dalawa is the biography of Diwan Velu Thampi 
by Venkulam G, Parameswaran, Political background of 
Travancore by the close of the eighteenth century, ‘misrule’ of 
Diwan Jayanthan Sankaran Namboodiri, Thampi’s rise to power, 
his administrative reforms etc., are found in this work. 

Ramaraja Bahadoor is yet another novel by C. V. Raman 
Pillai and it was first published in 1918. It is Tipu’s invasion 
of Travancore and the dynamic move of the then Diwan, Raja 
Kesava Das, to ward off the invasion that has formed the histo- 
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rical theme of this novel. Tipu’s atrocities in Malabar, his 
fanatical approach in the religion front etc., find a place in this 
work. ; 

Balarama Varma, of N. K. Krishna Pillai, is a novel in which - 
Diwan Kesava Pillai (Raja Kesava Das) appears as hero, Like 
C. V. Raman Pillai, the present author is also keen on presen- 
ting the Diwan as an able and perfect administrator. Both the 
authors are conspicuously silent on the corrupt side of his 
administration—a fact which has been established from the 
works and records left by the British, with whom the Diwan 
had to deal a lot in the administrative front. Though this was 
one of the reasons for swelling the rank of enemies to the 
Diwan, especially in the court, this aspect has been deliberately 
concealed by the author due to obvious reasons. However, rise 
of Velu Thampi, who distinguished himself as one of the 
resourceful Diwans of Travancore from 1804 to 1809, to the 
limelight of politics, the Machiavellian manoeuvrings of 
Jayanthan Namboodiri a Cochinite, but very powerful in the 
Travancore Court, to dislodge Raja Kesava Das from power, 
the tragic end of the Diwan through poisoning by the enemies 
etc., are historical facts deducible from his novel. The title of 
the work is rather misleading. Balarama Varma was the King 
who ruled between 1798 and 1810. The author deals with the 
chief historical events from the end of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries but the hero of the novel is the Diwan of 
the period, The first edition of the novel appeared in 1954. 

Ningalenne Communistakki (You Made Me Communist) is 
a drama by Thoppil Bhasi, one of the leading play writers of 
Kerala, Its theme is the growth of the Communist and labour 
movements in Kerala. The victory of the agricultural workers 
under the hegemony of the Communist Party, eradications of 
the remnants of feudal culture etc., are superbly depicted in this 
drama. No other single work has contributed so much in 
promoting Communist movement in Kerala as this drama, 
which was staged in all parts of Kerala. 

Agnisuddi (Purity of Fire) is a novel written by S. L. Puram 
Sadanandan, one of the front-rank play-writers of Kerala. 
Actually it is a biographical novel, for Sreedharan the hero in 
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the novel, is none other than the author himself, The work 
gives a vivid picture of the genesis of the Communist movement 
in Kerala with special reference to the labour movement at 
Alleppey. The novel ends with the lamentable plight of the hero 
who fell victim to the conspiracy of some “neo-communists” 
who infiltrated into the Party after it came to power in Kerala 
in 1957, This was really a trend in the Communist Party which 
crucified many a Communist activist who had experienced 
considerable sufferings during the 40’s and 0’s of this century. 

Olivia Ormakal is an autobiography of Thoppil Bhasi. Being 
a Communist he had to be in underground, and the author nar- 
rates the activities of the Communist Party by the end of the 
forties and fifties of the twentieth century, 

Ente Jeevita Kadha (My Life Story) is the autobiography 
of Moyarat Sankaran. He was one of the pioneer freedom 
fighters of Kerala, who, at the same time sympathised with the 
working class, especially the toiling tenants, This is evident 
from the way in which their demands and grievances are narra- 
ted by the author, However, the work is incomplete ; while 
the work was on progress, he passed away. 

The author, unlike many others, makes an in-depth analysis 
of the Mappila revolt of 1921 and exposes certain historical 
truths, He is of opinion that the Congressmen and Muslims 
earnestly started the Khilafat movement in Malabar and the 
authorities were alarmed at this mass movement and the unpre- 
cedented Hindu-Muslim unity, According to him the autho- 
rities hatched out a plan to wreck the movement by breaking 
Hindu-Muslim unity, They enlisted the support of a small 
group of fanatical Muslims and induced them to attack the 
Hindus and loot their properties, This group even indulged 
in dishonouring Hindu women. However, for all these crimes, 
the Khilafat Muslims were blamed and the real culprits were 
shielded by the government. He Says that the attack on Hindus, 
conversion etc., are the stage-managed ventures of the govern- 
ment. At the same time he does not rule out the dubious role 
of a few Muslims who indulged in vandalism due to religious 
frenzy. He also deals with the political movements of Malabar 
like Salt Satyagraha, Being an active Participant in all these, 
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his account is exhaustive and, it is, on the whole, reliable. He 
is not keen on projecting his image prominently~a defect 
which is very common in accounts of this kind. 

Thachil Mathu Tharakan is a biography of a prominent 
Syrian Christian of the same name, Written by C, C. Lonappan 
it projects certain aspects the political events in Travancore 
during the reign of Dharma Raja (1758-98) and Balarama Varma 
(1798-1810). His collusion with Jayanthan Sankaran Namboo- 
diri, the Diwan, was actually harmful to the interest of the 
country but this aspect is shielded by the author. During Velu 
Thampi’s Diwanship, Tharakan’s influence was effectively 
checked even though he was a favourite of the British Resident. 
Tharakan was ultimately humiliated by the Diwan by cutting off 
his cars and flogging publicly. These historical events are 
narrated in this work but at every stage of narration the hero is 
cither shielded or complimented by the author as the occasions 
demanded, 

Swarajyabhimani or Velu Thampi Dalawa is a biography of 
Diwan Velu Thampi by N. Balakrishnan Nair. Though a bio- 
graphy it deals with the political events of the latter half of the 
cighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Tipu’s invasion of 
Travancore, Velu Thampi’s official career, his relations with the 
British, circumstances leading to the anti-British rebellion of 
1809 etc , have been recorded in this work. Though an admirer 
of the Diwan, the author has succeeded in presenting the politi- 
cal events and the personality of the hero with considerable 
balance of mind. 

Velu Thampi Dalawa of Joseph Chazhikkatan, unlike the 
majority of the biographers on the Diwan, is highly critical of 
the activities and policies of the hero. The Diwan’s carly 
British connections, mutiny of the Nair militia, administration, 
Travancore-British treaty of 1805 etc., are elucidated in this 
work. 

Sakhavu (Comrade) is the biography of P. Krishna Pillai, 
onc of the founder leaders of the Communist Party in Kerala. 
His role in the carly Congress activities in Malabar, involvement 
in Salt Satyagraha, struggle for responsible government in the 
native state of Travancore etc., have been properly depicted 
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in this work. A brief sketch of the Travancore State Congress, 
radical programmes of the Youth League, labour movements, 
genesis of the Communist Party, Punnapra-Vayalar uprising 
etc., have found due place. On the whole, the author, T. V. 
Krishnan, has succeeded in being dispassionate in narrating 
the events, 

Kazhinjakalam in an autobiography of K. P. Kesava Menon, 
one of the veteran freedom fighters of Kerala. It is primarily 
devoted to a discussion on the political events of Kerala, 
especially of the pre-independence period. The Home Rule 
Movement, Mappila revolt of 1921, “United Kerala Movement’? 
etc. are properly dealt with in this work, The book is a 
dependable primary source on many issues. 

. Atmakadha is an autobiography of E. M. S. Namboodiripad. 
The book contains fairly detailed references to the genesis 
of Congress activities in Malabar, Salt Satyagraha, formation 
of the C.S.P, unit etc. Being an active participant in all these, 
his analysis of event and problems is worthy of note, though 
caution is needed to accept all his narrations in face value, 
owing to his commitment to the Communist Party. 

C. Krishnan is the autobiography of the person of the same 
nawie by K, R, Achyuthan. It is primarily useful for understanding 
the social history of Kerala for, C. Krishnan was a virulent 
social refermer. However, Chapter X in this book deals with 
the landlord-tenant issue in Malabar, 

Atmakadha of Joseph Chazhikkat is an autobiography but 
it contains many a political event, Joseph, being a politician 
and a member of the State Assembly for a number of years, 
gives an account of the Travancore State Congress agitation 
for responsible government, Sir. C. P, Ramaswamy Aiyar’s 
(Diwan) policy of repression, formation of ministries under 
Pattom Thanupillai, Panampilly Govinda Menon, E. M.S. 
Namboodiripad. R. Sankar, etc. 

Aranootandiloote (Through half a century) is an autobio- 
graphy of P. Narayanan Nair, a notable Communist of Kerala. 
The book is useful for a study of the early Congress activities 
in Malabar, Home Rule Movement, Mappila revolt of 
1921, genesis and vicissitudes of Communist Party in Kerala, 
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terrorist activities in Malabar in connection with the Quit 
India Movement, rise of the Communist Party into power etc. 
His delineation of historical events, on the whole, is reliable. 

P.T. Chacko (Biography) of Pulimkunnu “Antony affords 
enough information on Travancore State Congress, C.P.’s 
anti-Congress policies, Catholic oppositions to the progressive 
educational policy of C.P., Punnapra-Vayalar uprising of the 
Communists, establishment of Responsible Government in 
Trivandrum, Travancore-Cochin integration, formation of 
various ministries in Travancore-Cochin, Communist ministry 
of United Kerala, the so-called “Liberation Struggle” of 1959, 
(It was really an undemocratic upheaval of the obscurantist 
forces in Kerala), R. Sankar’s Ministry of 1960, Chacko’s 
role as Home Minister in Sankar’s Ministry, etc. The author 
has made a deliberate attempt to project the personality of 
Chacko—though informative, objectivity has been the chief 
victim of this work. 

Kunju Sahib is the biography of P. C. Kunju, a State Con- 
gress leader by Jamal. The various political events in connec- 
tion with the struggle for responsible government in Travancore, 
Travancore-Cochin integration, genesis of Tamilnadu Congress, 
plea for United Kerala, formation of various ministries etc., are 
enumerated in this work. The author’s chief object is to 
present the hero as an ideal politician and in the course of this 
cherished goal historical truths have sustained severe set-backs : 
pitfalls and frailties of P. K. Kunju as politician are treated in 
such a way as to erase the blemishes on his personality. 

Ente Sanchara Padhangal (The Paths of My Travel) is an 
autobiography of Kalathil Velayudhan Nair, one of the early 
State Congress leaders of Travancore. The students’ unrest 
in Travancore in connection with the struggle for responsible 
government, State Congress agitations etc., are the important 
historical information (with political significance)’ found in 
this work, 

Muhammed Abdurahman is a biographical sketch on 
Muhammed Abdurahman, an unforgettable freedom fighter of 
Kerala, It was edited by S. K. Pottekkat. A nationalist Muslim 
to the very end, Abdurahman’s biography throws much light on 
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the freedom movement in Malabar. It is very informative and 
is a reliable source book for Kerala history. 

Veluthampi Dalawa of V. R, Parameswaran Pillai discusses 
the rise of Diwan Velu Thampi to the political limelight of 
Travancore, his administrative reforms, Travancore-English 
treaty of 1805, political understanding with Paliyat Achan of 
Cochin, revolt against the English, his pathetic end etc. The 
author is an admirer of the hero and as such his work suffers 
from the inevitable defect of partisanship. 

Thirinju Nokkumbol (As Turns Back) is an autobiography 
of K. A. Damodara Menon, a notable Congress leader of Kerala. 
Genesis of Congress activities in Malabar, formation of the 
C.S.P., conversion of the C.S.P. into the Communist Party, 
State Congress activities, the Abstention Movement, “Dyarchy” 
in Cochin, formation of Kerala State etc.. are dealt with in this 
work. 

Maulaviyute Atmakadha is an autobiography of E. Moitu 
Maulavi, one of the greatest freedom fighters of Kerala, Being 
participant in the various political movements of the pre- 
independence period, his account is capable of shedding much 
light on controversial episodes like the Mappila revolt of 1921. 
He describes the Khilafat Movement, in which both Congress 
and League had actively participated. The Hindu-Muslim 
unity, with which the movement started, has also been properly 
depicted, The Congress activities of Malabar have found duc 
Stress in the work ; he goes on recording the political’ events in 
Kerala upto 1970. It is more or less a reliable source book for 
writing Kerala history, 

Veluthamp Dalwa is yet another biography on Diwan Velu 
Thampi, by N. K. Jose. The author makes a mention. of the 
chief political events of Travancore from the end of cighteenth 
to the early nineteenth centuries, The author is highly prolific 
while narrating the attitude of the Diwan towards the Christians, 
which, arcording to him, was anti-Christian, This is not 
unreal, but the author is conspicuously silent on the reasons 
which made the Diwan unsympathetic towards them. 

Emmente Atmakadha (Autobiography of M,N.) is the 
autobiography of M. N. Govindan Nairm, a prominent Commu- 
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nist leader of Kerala, Beginning of national movement in 
Kerala, State Congress and Communist activities, the Absten- 
tion Movement, struggle for responsible government in 
Travancore, ctc., are the chief political events mentioned in this 
book. 

C. H. Mohemmed Koya is a political biography on 
C. H. Mohammed Koya, a prominent leader of Muslim League, 
Authored by M. C., it gives a history of the Muslim League in 
Kerala, formation of Kerala State, rise of League as a political 
force, its involvment in ministries, the lead given by Koya in 
promoting the interest of the Muslims etc., are depicted in this 
book. However, extreme caution is needed in accepting the 
narrations of the author on many a political event ; suppression 
of facts, culogy for the hero, partisanship etc., are the chief 
defects of this biography. 

Ente Jeevita Kadha (My Life Story) of A. K. Gopalan, the 
veteran communist leader, is a treasure house of facts on carly 
Congress activities in Malabar, rise of O.S.P., Communist 
Party, peasant uprisings, labour movements etc. His account is, 
to a very large extent reliable, but, while he narrates, “land 
grabbling” agitation he fails to convince the readers about 
its rationality. 

Atmakadha of K. M. Panikkar is his autobiography which 
describes his rise to the limelight of political life. His role in 
protecting the interest of Indian Princes on the eve of 
independence is the most important aspect of this autobio- 
graphy which was published in two parts, Though he 
was gifted with immense potentialities and wisdom Panikkar 
lacked the greatness in recognising the merit of an equally 
great personality i.c., Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, and this is 
evident from the unwarranted observations and vindictive 
criticism on the latter in this autobiography. 

Pazhassiraja is a poetry on the exploits of Pazhassi Kerala- 
varma of the Kottayam royal family against the British by the 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, It comes under the category of Northern Ballads, 

Bafakki Thangal is the biography of Syed Abdul Rahiman 
Bafakki Thangal, a prominent leader of the Muslim League. 
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League’s involvement in the politics of Kerala, from the close 
of the sixties of the twentieth century can be gathered from this 
work, It was written by Attakkoya Pallikandi, 

Raja Kesava Das is the biography Raja Kesava Das by V. R. 
Parameswaran Pillai. Certain political events of Travancore 
with special reference to the period of Tipu’s invasions and 
the consequent migration of many a native prince of Malabar 
to Travancore, establishment of British supremacy in Malabar, 
treaty between Travancore and the British (1795) etc., are 
briefly mentioned, Since the author is keen on projecting the 
personality of the Diwan, he could not do full justice to the 
events he narrated in this book. 

Sakhavu Sugathende Jeeva Charithram is a biography of R. 
Sugathan, one of the veteran communist and labour leaders of 
Kerala, Genesis of the labour movement in Travancore, 
Travancore State Congress and its struggle for the establishment 
of ‘responsible government’, role of the Youth League, struggle 
of the working clags etc., are the notable aspects of this book. 
Written by Puthupally Raghavan, a friend of Sugathan and an 
active participant of the political movements of the time, it is 
a reliable source book in writing the political history of 
Kerala. 

Pattom A. Thanu Pillai isa biography of one of the most 
colourful political personalities of Travancore, Written by 
Y. Narasimhan Tampi,‘it mentions all the milestones in the 
history of the Travancore State Congress. Since Thanu Pillai 
was one of the foremost leaders of the State Congress, his 
biographical sketch could not but mention all the events in 
connection with the struggle for responsible government, which 
was spear-headed by the State Congress. The ministries formed 
by Thanu Pillai are also mentioned. 

Kanneerinteyum Chorayuteyum Kadhakal (Stories of Tears 
and \Blood) of Puthupally Raghavan, discusses the political 
activities of Travancore in connection with the struggle for 
responsible government. 

Manninu Venti of A. K. Gopalan is an autobiographical 
sketch of the author in relation to his role ia the agrarian 
uprisings in Kerala in the post-independence period. The so- 
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called land grabbling of the tenants and C.P,M. supporters are 
discussed exhaustively, even though it was a very unwise scheme 
which lacked the support of the law-abiding people of Kerala. 
The Party could not legally occupy even a cent of land and give 
it to the landless tenant, even though this was the ostensible 
reason for ‘land grabbling’. In the course of his attempt to 
justify an unwise policy of the C.P.M., he mortgages his 
credibility and uprightness which he had established by his 
Ente Jeevitha Kadha (My life Story). 

Kozhinja Ilakal (Fallen Leaves) of Joesph Mundasseri is 
really his autobiography. It affords glimpses into certain 
administrative aspects of the first Communist ministry (1957-59) 
in Kerala, 

Ente Ormakkurippukal by Ajitha is a masterly exposition 
of the so-called Naxalite movement in Kerala. She narrates 
how this premature movement was unacceptable to the people 
and also pinpoints the cowards and opportunists who had crept 
into the movement, The strategy, implementation etc., of the 
movement are unravelled in this work, The authoress has 
only an accusing finger towards the C.P.M. 

R. Sankar by P. Sudha is a biography of R. Sankar, one of 
the leading Congress leaders of Kerala. The authoress marrates 
his role in the State Congress agitation for responsible 
government, the lead given by him to the Party in the post- 
independence period. However, she is not properly objective 
in analysing Sankar’s role in Kerala politics, especially on the 
eve of independence, when he left the Party for a short period. 
Though informative, the authoress’s partisanship to the hero is 
conspicuous, 

Ente Natinte Kadha : Enteyum is an autobiography of P. R. 
Kurup. Kurup’s connections with the Congress and Socialist 
Parties, his role in the coalition ministry of 1967-69 under 
E. M. S. Namboodiripad etc., are the politically relevant narra- 
tions in this book, 

On the whole, it may be safely said that the vernacular 
sources, having political importance, are abundant in Malayalam. 
Most of these sources, as we have seen, are in the form of 
biographies and autobiographies, Even though exaggerations, 
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partiality etc., incapacitate many of these works to be elevated 


half-truths 

is very much needed in the case of bulk of these works, there 
are some biographies and autobiographies which have been 
written with a certain amount of detachment and cynicism, 
Writings of matured politicians, who get out of politics while 
unworthy elements begin to enter politics and capture leader- 
ship, in the form of autobiographies, are really invaluable 
historical sources, Therefore historians on Kerala can, toa 
very great extent, depend on vernacular sources for writing a 
comprehensive history of the State, provided they are properly 
discrimination, caution and the urge 
to ask the question ‘why’ to the events and materials that 
appear before them in the garb of literature. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PRESS REPORTS 
AS SOURCES OF MODERN HISTORY 
OF KERALA 


Dr. K. K. N. Kurup 
(Professor of History, Calicut University) 


The growth of press in Kerala is a late development, parti- 
cularly related to the emergence of nationalist movement. In 
the early stage, the Christian missionaries were the pioneers 
to introduce newspapers and journals in Kerala. Their main 
interest was to propagate religious ideas and other important 
news on Christian society. However after a few decades and by 
the end of the nineteenth century the secular press appeared in 
this region, shaping public opinion on political and social 
issues. The press was so conscious of the civic life that many 
events found a place in its reports and debates. In this brief 
account an attempt is made to trace the development of press 
and assess some of the newspapers and press reports as sources 
for the modern history of Kerala. The scholars, like R. C. 
Majumdar, while attempting to evaluate the development of 
press in Indian languages had neglected the Kerala region. 
The probable reason for this omission may be the short span 
of life of many a newspaper and periodical in Malayalam. 
Early Attempts: The first periodical in Malayalam, the 
Rajyasamacharam, was published by the Basel Mission at 
Tellicherry in 1847. Another periodical, the Paschimodayam 
(Rise of the West) was also published simultaneously by the 
same agency, The missionaries like Hermann Gundert and 
F. Muller were the personalities behind these efforts.? These 
periodicals incorporated news and reports on Christian religion 
and society. However the Paschimodayam contained articles 
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on the Portuguese expansion in Kerala, geography of the 
region, etc. In August 1864, a fortnightly, known as The 
Western Star published in English from Cochin brought out a 
vernacular edition, the Paschima Taraka. It was committed 
to the cause of Protestant Christian section of society. 

An English periodical known as the Travancore Herald was 
published by W. H. Moore from Kottayam. From the same 
press a Malayalam periodical known as the Sandistavadi was 
published in 1868. It published some articles criticising the 
administration of Dewan Madhavaraya of Travancore. It exposed: 
some activities of the dewan and was banned by the native 
government of Travancore, These articles are essential source 
materials fora review of the administration of modern Travan- 
core during those years, It also shows that the government in 
a native state was not ready to tolerate even the mildest criti- 
cism from its public, Some other periodicals of this period are 
the Keralapathaka (1870), the Keralopakari (1874), the Satyana- 
dakahalam (1876), the Malayalamithram (1876), the Keraladee- 
pakam (?), the Keralachandrika (1879) and the Kerala- 
mithram (1881). They did not survive for a long period. 

The Keralamithram which was published from Cochin by 
Devji Bhimji of Gujarat continued for 15 years. The paper, 
secular in its approach, criticised the bureaucracy and faced 
many problems. It provides valuable source materials on many 
a social, political and economic situation of the contemporary 
period. One of the famous editors of Kerala, Kandathil Var- 
ghees Mappila, associated himself with this paper and later 
started his own one, 

On Mappila outbreaks: Some of the major historical 
developments in Malabar, especially in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century were the frequent occurences of Mappila 
disturbances, Although official correspondences and reports are 
available on these disturbances by the district authorities and 
now preserved in the Tamil Nadu Archives, these source 
materials have their limitations. Therefore any one who is 
interested in an objective historical analysis of these outbreaks 
should consult the newspapers and reports. The English news- 
papers from Madras like The Hindu, The Madras Mail, The 
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Madras Times and The Calicut Obseryer from.Calicut give 
detailed account of these outbreaks and some insights into their 
causes. It could be rightly stated that any historical assessment 
of these disturbances without consulting these valuable primary 
sources should be inaccurate and prejudiced. These reports 
highlighted the futility of preventive measures including the 
Moplah Outrages Act adopted by the British. For instance, 
in June 1884, there occurred an outbreak in Malappuram 
¿against a Tiyya convert to Islam who reverted to his 
former religion. The government levied a penalty of 
Rs, 15,000/- from the village as per Outrages Act out of which 
-a sum of Rs. 1,000/- was given to the wounded victim. This 
jpayment irritated the Mappilas who started another outbreak 
by killing the brother of the convert, a Brahmin priest in 
the Trikkalur temple, destroying the temple idols and 
butchering a bull in the sanctum sanctorum. But the rebels 
who sought rice from nearby Brahmin houses hurt none 
of the inmates.* Therefore there is strange psychology behind 
these outbreaks which was not understood by the imperialists. 
Thus instead of preventing the outbreaks, the Maplah Acts, etc. 
only instigated the insurgency, An analytical study of the 
newspaper reports on the outbreaks helps us reconstruct some 
of these dimensions of history. 

William Logan, the district magistrate of Malabar, while 
reporting on Mappila problems emphasised the agrarian grievan- 
ces of the Mappila peasantry. However, landlords as a class 
objected to his proposals for tenancy legislation, Some of the 
newspapers brought these issues in the limelight and even sup- 
ported legislative measures in favour of peasantry. The preachers 
in the mosque stated always : “It is no sin, but a merit to kill 
a landlord who evicts,’* Regarding the peculiar land system 
in Malabar the State intervention was supported by some of 
these newspapers. They criticised: “The carving out of an 
intermediate interest in the form of the Kanakkar’s tenure has 
led to the diminution of the cultivator’s share, and, as the courts 
refuse to recognise his right to protection, he is practically liable 
to pay whatever the landlord may ask.” In that situation the 
reconstruction which bears the appearance of redistribution of 
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property was necessary, The press supported such measures 
and stated: “It is liable to be attacked as revolutionary and 
socialistic, where it is really a late endeavour to counteract the 
effect of the destructive forces which unwittingly our rule has 
let loose on the ancient land system of the country.” * 

Formation of public opinion: When leading English news- 
papers contributed to shape public opinion on different social 
and political issues some of the Malayalam newspapers also 
followed them in this direction, The famous periodicals among 
them were the Kerala Patrika (1884), the Malayali (1886) and 
the Kerala Sanchari (1888). They discussed several issues and 
imparted political instruction, The Kerala Patrika was popular 
in Malabar under its famous editor Chengalath Valiya Kunhira- 
ma Menon, Through the Patrika’s column Mr. Menon propa- 
gated political ideas of Indian National Congress immediately 
after its inception and translated the term into Malayalam as 
Bharata Mahajana Sabha. The Kerala Patrika became an organ 
of the Congress. This newspaper published many reports on 
social, political and economic aspects of contemporary life. 
The writers like Vengayil Kunhiraman Nayanar (Kesari) criti- 
eised the corrupt bureaucracy through its column, The Patrika 
continued almost 60 years with many ups and downs, 

The Kerala Sanchari was published from Calicut along with 
the Malabar Spectator, an English weekly. The Sanchari was 
first edited by Kunhiraman Nayanar and later Murkoth Kuma- 
ran and others, Its leader column always criticised the caste 
structure, untouchability and corrupt bureaucracy. 

Malayali Social Reform League of Trivandrum published a 
monthly taking more interest in social affairs, First started in 
Quilon, the Malayali subsequently was transferred to Trivan- 
drum, It represented Nayar interests. Under its leadership a 
memorial known as the ‘*Malayali Memorial” was presented 
to the Raja of Travancore on 11 January 1891. It demanded 
the opening of Travancore services to its people against the 
monopoly of those positions by domiciled Brahmins. It also 
demanded that all appointments to offices may be graded and 
distributed to qualified persons in proportion to such members 
in each cummunity. The Malayali, The Malayala Manorama, 
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etc. focussed on these issues raised in the memorial. “It reflec- 
ted”, says P. K.K. Menon, “the political aspirations of the 
leading communities—Nair, Ezhava, Nambudiri, Latin Chris- 
tian and Syrian Christian and Anglo-Indian.”7 The Malayala 
Manorama warned the native government that it “is likely that 
irremediable losses might happen to the State out of the internal 
dissension gradually, if the various communities in the State 
are not given due share in the services proportionate to the po- 
pulation of the several communities”.® 

The memorial, an important landmark in the political 
awakening of the country, was the product of public opinion 
formulated by the newspapers, Therefore, they provide source 
materials for the students of modern history of Kerala, Later 
there had been another memorial in 1896 by the Ezhavas 
known as Ezhava Memorial, demanding job opportunity for 
depressed castes like the Ezhavas.° Again another memorial 
was submitted by the Ezhavas in 1900. The newspapers like the 
Malayala Manorama fought for their cause. The Malayali 
wrote an editorial : 


What we are obliged to bring to the public notice is the 
utter indifference which the Dewans of Travancore and the 
Madras government have been and are showing in this 
matter to the half a million out of the two anda half 
million in Travancore, The two distinct grievances are 
non-admission into all government schools and non-ad- 
mission into all government services.*° 


Since 1890, the year of its birth, the Malayala Manorama 
and its founder editor, Varghese Mappila, supported the 
political cause of backward communities of Travancore. In the 
twentieth century it actively participated in the agitation for 
responsible government in Travancore initiated by the State 
Congress. Therefore the government confiscated the Press in 
1938 and arrested its editor Mamman Mappila. He was kept in 
jail till 1947, The publication although appeared for sometime 
from Cochin, it came out from Kottayam only after the indepen- 
dence. Now it is one of the leading newspapers of Kerala. 

In 1887, the Nasrani Deepika, published from Mannanam 
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mainly supported the political aspirations of the Christian 
community. Later other communities also started their own 
newspapers. These papers reflect their attitudes towards social 
and political issues of Kerala, particularly on caste grievances, 
policy of the native government, etc. 

These developments in the history of the press, in the 
nineteenth century reveal some important characteristics. As 
Kerala had been divided into three major political units (Malabar 
and Kasargod under the British, and Cochin and Travancore 
under the respective native rulers) its political, social and eco- 
nomic issues were entirely different from region to region, There- 
fore the formation of public opinion and responsibility of the 
press in this direction had been in different forms in these three 
divisions. For instance, there was no need for an Bzhava 
memorial from Malabar as an English-educated group even from 
the depressed communities were given job opportunity in the 
colonial service, But it was not so in the native services under 
the rajas. The early impact of the Indian National Congress, 
based on a policy of prayer and petitions, could be analysed and 
studied through the press reports and newspapers, The main 
forces of social transition like commercialisation of land, in- 
troduction of plantation crops, growth of trade and small 
industries gave birth to new economic groups and social classes. 
Their aspirations and attitudes were reflected in the contem- 
porary newspapers of Kerala, Most of them were not finan- 
cially sound or backed by joint stock company, In that case 
some of them withered away soon after birth. The awakening 
of each community created a background of communal politics 
in this region. The reservation of jobs for different castes 
and communities was a by-product of that political conscious- 
ness, 

New situations and the Press: The twentieth century in 
Kerala witnessed new political and social situations on which 
the press suggested radical reforms. Under the public pressure 
a series of reforms had been introduced in the native States of 
Travancore and Cochin. The conservative and loyalist groups 
were criticised by the Malayali and the Samadarshi. These 
conflicts and social attitudes were reflected in the press reports. 
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K. Ramakrishna Pillai, one of the fearless editors of Kerala 
who had assumed charge of the Kerala-darpanam and later the 
Keralapanchika shifted to Swadesabhimani. He was an ardent 
fighter for the freedom of the press and as such he came into 
conflict with the native government. He criticised corruption 
in the palace including the role of the dewan and protested 
against the policy of the government on the Chalai Riot Case, 
election regulation, etc. This rupture ended in the suppression 
of the paper in 1910 under the press regulations. Pillai was 
deported from the State of Travaucore to Malabar, 

When legislative measures on tenancy were introduced in 
Malabar, demands for such reforms were made in Cochin, The 
press comments on the proposed Cochin tenancy legislation 
give a complete picture of the conflicting interests of the land- 
lords and the tenants, Both interests were supported by different 
newspapers.** The landlord interests were projected by the 
Indian Patriot, The United India and Native States, The West 
Coast Spectator, The Manorama, and The Jenmi, an organ of 
landlord association. However the demands made by the 
Cochin Peasant Association were supported by the Malayala 
Manorama from Kottayam, and the Nasrani Deepika. Only 
these two papers were the staunch advocates of the tenants’ 
cause, 

A large number of newspapers and periodicals had appeared 
in Kerala during the twenties of this century. Some of them 
like the Vivekodayam, the Desabhimani, and the Kerala Kaumudi 
Supported agitations against caste system and gave leadership 
for establishing the civil rights of depressed communities. 
Along with the emerging tide of nationalism these developments 
were strengthened everywhere. Some of them supported the 
Cause of tenancy agitations which appeared at the sessions of 
several political conferences, 

The Mappila Rebellion: In 1921, when the civil disobedi- 
ence movement was launched, the newspapers carried reports on 
its local leadership, Programme, and participation by people. In 
South Malabar the Khilafat agitation finally culminated into the 
Mappila rebellion and the Promulgation of martial law by the 
government. All newspapers within the province and outside 
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carried reports and debates on the rebellion. How the public 
reacted against the incidents like the train tragedy, forcible 
conversion, etc, are reported in the press. Some of the news- 
papers were sympathetic towards the rebels, whereas some of 
them supported the oppressive governmental measures against 
them, The periodicals like the Yogakshemam from Trichur had 
pointed out that even before the rebellion the police highhanded- 
ness at Ottappalam was twice as serious asthe Punjab atrocity. 
They wrote: “The event at Ottappalam will tend to enhance 
the mistrust of the people towards the Government... It is evident 
that the Government had previously made up their minds to 
create a disturbance,”** .The Kerala Chandrika, the Malayali, 
the Pouran, the Bharathasarathy, the Bhajakeralam, the Veera- 
keralam, the Muslim, etc. similarly criticised the governmental 
policy to cut asunder the Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The newspapers from Kerala as well as outside the province 
extensively carried news and reports on the rebellion. Some of 
them found that it was an aftermath of the Khilafat movement. 
For a detailed and in-depth study of the rebellion these 
materials are very useful. Some of such outside newspapers 
were the New India, the Swadesamitram, the Dravidan, the 
Nayasakti, the Tamilandu, the Nyaya Dipika, the Swarat, the 
Suprabhatam, the Andhra Pathrika, the Justice, the Desabhimani, 
the Kandirava, the Swarajya, the Hindu, etc.** — 

The Struggle for Freedom: After the Mappila rebellion, the 
nationalist movement took a new dimension in Kerala. Some 
of the nationalists took up the cause of intermediate tenants and 
sought legislation for fixity of tenure. A group of nationalists 
who had at this time started the Mathrubhumi from Calicut 
actively supported such campaigns.** An eminent nationalist 
of Malabar, Moyarath Sankaran, started his own newspaper, the 
Keralakesari and took keen interest in the affairs of peasantry. 
G. Sankaran Nair, the Secretary of Malabar Tenants’ Association 
spearheaded the Malabar tenancy reforms. When the Tenancy 
‘Bill was vetoed by the Governor he forwarded an open letter 
through the Mitavadi to the Prime Minister of England. Only 
after prolonged agitation by the tenants and the educated 
middle class the ‘Act was promulgated in 1930. For an analysis 
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of the pressure tactics adopted by the interested groups, one 
should consult the contemporary newspapers like the Mathru- 
bhumi, the Mitavadi and the Hindu. The Malabar Tenancy 
Act was the cumulative effect of the public opinion channelled 
through the legislature and the press. Inthe same way a study 
on Vaikkam Satyagraha and other developments depends very 
much on the original materials available in the newspaper and 
Press reports. In Cochin, newspapers like the Lokamanya was 
Suppressed by the government for expressing independent 
opinions on political issues, 

Popular Movements : In the thirties, the popular movement 
like salt satyagraha and boycott of foreign clothes were widely 
reported in the press, Actually, the local leaders through the 
Press and their writings inspired the masses. It inaugurated 
the beginnings of popular movements in Kerala, The Al-Amin, 
Malayalarajyam, the Yuvabharatam, the Unninamboodiri, the 
Swabhimani, the Sakthi, the Mahatma, the Navajivan, the Bhaja 
Bharatam, and many other periodicals made substantial 
Contribution to the nationalist movement in this region. T.R. 
Krishnaswami Iyyer, the editor of Yuvabharatam, was awarded 
imprisonment in 1931 for publishing an anti-imperialist poem 
written by T. S. Tirumumb. The poet who was also a freedom 
fighter, faced the same punishment. Many of these periodicals 
were suppressed by the government under the revised press 
regulations particulary brought out for curbing the wave of 
public criticism against the government during the civil dis- 
obedience movement, 

When the Congress Socialist Party started its campaigns for 
Organising peasants and workers, their cause was promoted by 
a new periodical, the Prabhatam, edited by E. M. S. Namboodi- 
ripad. It reflected the condition of the working class and their 
life of poverty and misery. The peasant activists like K. A. 
Keraleeyan wrote a number of war-songs and articles against the 
landlords and the imperialists in this periodical. The periodical 
which served as the tongue of the working class was later 
suppressed by the government, 

In Travancore, the Abstention movement lead by C. Kesavan 
and others demanded Tepresentation in the legislature and 
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public services according to the numerical strength of each 
community. The Travancore State Congress and their 
demands for responsible government created further cleavage 
between the people and the high-caste dominated native govern- 
ment. These political issues were reported and discussed in 
the newspapers of Travancore. Some of them faced drastic 
action of the government. 

In the 40’s, when the nationalist movement reached a new 
height on account of the political situation created by the Second 
World War, the Press regulations were once again tightened. by 
the authority. However, news regarding the mass agitation 
against the government particularly during the Quit India 
Movement were reported in leading newspapers like the 
Mathrubhumi. Some of these newspapers including the Mathru- 
bhumi were suppressed by the government under various 
regulations. The impact of the war on the economic system 
of Kerala had been reviewed in some of these periodicals. The 
scarcity of other primary sources in respect of such aspects had 
made these materials really valuable. 

After Independence : The newspapers in a democratic India 
enjoyed the right of freedom of expression and actively partici- 
pated in the discussion of contemporary social, political, and 
economic developments. In a post-war economic situation, 
they demanded agrarian legislations, employment opportunity, 
etc. The communists in Kerala who wantend radical social 
changes activised militant agrarian struggles in 1946. Sub- 
sequently their newspaper, the Desabhimani, and other periodi- 
cals were banned for a few years by the government. These 
publications provide sources on social and economic conditions 
of a period of transition. The agrarian struggles in Malabar 
initiated by the communists were reported in detail in news- 
papers like the Mathrubhumi. The tenancy legislations 
introduced by the Madras government for Malabar and the 
Government of Travancore-Cochin for those States were con- 
servative in character. They even neglected the guidelines given 
by the Planning Commission in this direction, The press reports 
included criticism and details of such affairs. They also 
reflected the public demands and pressure tactics. In the same 
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way the public agitations and their pressure for a reorganised 
Kerala State could be traced in depth through the newspapers 
of Kerala. 

The contemporary history of Kerala had witnessed many 
interesting developments like the ascendancy of the communists 
into power, the ‘liberation movement? against them by inter- 
ested groups, communal politics and multi-party government, 
inter-party rivalry, Naxalbari movement, abolition of land- 
lordism and corruption in the public life. The leading news- 
papers like the Mathrubbumi, the Malayalamanorama, the 
Kerala Kaumudi, the Desabhimani, the Indian Express, and 
the Deepika had shown active interest in the contemporary 
social, political and economic affairs of Keralat® Some of 
them represented mere communal and caste interests. Others 
represented the views of particular political parties. For an 
Objective study of the history of modern Kerala much of the 
materials available from the press reports and newspapers are 
useful, They not only provide sources but also contribute 
diverse opinions, interpretations and assessments on important 
historical developments. 

Conclusions: From the foregoing survey certain conclu- 
sions are possible regarding the nature, scope and usefulness 
of the newspapers and Press reports as source materials for 
the modern history of Kerala, The above survey has also 
included some of the major areas of modern history of this 
State. 

In the first place, the newspapers and periodicals, origi- 
nated in Kerala as part of the Christian missionary activities 
in the latter half of the 19th century. The emergence of a 
Secular press was connected with the growth of nationalist 
movement. Most of the newspapers and periodicals had only 
a short span of life as they were not supported by proper 
financial resources. However by the end of the last century 
they contributed very much to the formulation of public 
opinion on political, social and economic affairs of the region. 
Some of these newspapers were even suppressed by the 
government. The division of Kerala into three administrative 
systems during the British period created difficulties in the 
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formulation of public opinion on common issues like untouch- 
ability and recruitment to public services, 

The growth of English education and the availability of 
new job opportunities created an atmosphere for prolonged 
struggles against the feudalistic and caste-oriented society of 
Kerala. The nationalist movement articulated these struggles 
against the traditional society particularly in Travancore and 
Cochin, There the depressed communities organised them- 
selves and started their own newspapers or periodicals, Such 
developments inaugurated an era of communal politics in 
Kerala which continued even after the independence, 

Secondly, the press reports and newspapers have made 
substantial contribution to historical information on modern 
Kerala. A critical research in accordance to the latest con- 
cepts and methods of investigation and interpretation of such 
sources would heip historians very much in his craft. The 
archival sources mainly reflect the governmental attitudes and 
policies towards a particular event. Generally they would not 
provide any information on people’s feeling or their approach 
towards that particular event. In such situations the press 
sources are extremely valuable for an historian. 
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The region of Madhya Pradesh has yielded a rich and 
variegated material of coins, seals and epigraphs bearing on 
ancient Indian history. The coins are of different metals. The 
seals and sealings are made of metal, clay, stone or ivory. This 
material has been utilized for reconstruction of the ancient 
history of Madhya Pradesh from c. 400 B.C. to 13th century A.D. 
These coins, seals and sealings are important not only from the 
point of view of political history but also for the religious and 
economic history, They are also useful for tracing the develop- 
ment of writing and also for the study of fine arts, 

Recent excavations conducted at sites like Eran, Vidisha, 
Tripuri, Tumain, Malhar, Kayatha and Dangwada have brought 
to light some significant material. The explorations conducted 
in the Betwa, Narmada and Chambal valleys have also been 
amply rewarding. 

Two main centres in the region of eastern Malwa, Eran and 
Vidisha, are known to have issued punch-marked copper Karsha- 
panas and their denominations. From the aesthetic point of 
view these coins rank high. They are square in shape and the 
punch-marked symbols on them usually show elephant, horse, 
tree in rail, chandrameru, vajra (called Ujjain symbol), river, 
svastika and Indradhvaja. Most likely the minting of these 
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coins started at Eran and Vidisha in the later half of the 3rd 
century B.C. Such coins were soon after prepared at a few 
other sites in the Sehore and Hoshangabad districts. 

Some of the rulers with Mitra-ending names adopted the 
punch-marking device for, the preparation of their square 
copper coins. The name of the rulers is given in the form 
of one of the punch-marks struck either at the top or bottom 
of the coin, So far the names of the following rulers with 
Mitra-ending names are known on the punch-marked copper 
coins from eastern Malwa :* 


(A) Punch-marked copper coins of Mitra rulers— 


(1) Narayanamitra, (2) Bhanumitra, (3) Vasu (or Vajra)- 
mitra and a few others. 

The names on the coins are written in their Prakrita 
forms. On the basis of the technique and palaeography these 
coins can roughly be dated to a period between c. 200 B.C. 
and 100 B.C, 

Apart from the Mitra punch-marked coins, we have now 
some other inscribed punch-marked coins of considerable 
importance. They are mentioned hereunder : 


(B) Punch-marked coins of non-Mitra kings— 


1. Ramabhadra (one square punch-marked coin of this 
ruler has been found in the Eran excavation). 
2. Damabhadra, 
3. Hastideva (legend Hathidevasa has wrongly been read 
by some as Pathadeva), 
These coins also are square and of the Karshapana type. 
Hastideva issued some die-struck coins also, 


(C) Punch-marked coins of the Satavahanas— 
A few Karshapana coins bearing the legend rano siri 


Satakanisa were known a few years back. One very clear coin 
of this ruler from Vidisha was published by me,* 
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Recently a few more punch-marked coins of this ruler 
are known from near Babai, dist. Hoshangabad.* More finds 
from that site and also from Vidisha represent the punch- 
marked square coins of the half or quarter Karshapana type 
bearing the legend rano Siri Satasa. 

This king is known to have issued a pretty large number 
of die-struck coins also, which are known from the area 
outside eastern Malwa as well. Recently a coin of this king 
of the punch-marked variety was obtained by me from excava- 
tions at Tumain (dist. Guna). 


(D) Punch-marked coins of Bhagila— 


The legend on these full and ardha Karshapanas is Bhagilaya 
written in bold Asokan Brahmi characters. These coins were 
most probably issued by a small state called Bhagila. 

These punch-marked inscribed coins and a few early die- 
struck coins from the Betwa-Narmada valleys, giving the 
names ot rulers and of some janapadas, are remarkable. 
They have placed before us new material pertaining to the 
history of the Sunga-Kanva-Satavahana period. 

It is interesting to mention here that from Eran, names 
of two early rulers of about 200 B.C. are already known, 
One is Dharmapala known from his single die-struck coin 
(now in the British Museum).° The other is Indragupta, He 
is known from the legend given on his die-mark (of a full 
Karshapana size) struck on a semi-circular lead piece recovered 
from Eran excavations. The legend in Mauryan Brahmi 
characters is rano Indagutasa.°® 

From the die-struck lead piece of King Indragupta it is 
clear that the die-striking device was current in eastern Malwa 
in c. 200 B.C. side by side the punching method for prepara- 
tion of coins. The excavations conducted at several sites 
in eastern Malwa, e.g. Eran, Vidisha and Tumain, have 
confirmed this. 

The current theory that Indian rulers started putting their 
names on coins in imitation of the Indo-Greek coinage has to 
be reconsidered now. I feel that some of the inscribed punch- 
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marked coins, referred to above, were issued in Central India 
before the time of Demetrios. 

The recent discovery of some die-struck Square copper 
and poting coins from an ancient site near a village Kota- 
lingla on the right bank of the river Godavari, about 60 kms, 
from the district headquarters of Karimnagar in Andhra 
Pradesh, is worth-mentioning here. Dr, P. V. Parabrahma 
Sastry, who has published these rare coins,” deserves 
acclamation for this important discovery, 

The coins are of 6 rulers, two of them (Gobhadra ` and 
Samigopa) being earlier to king Satavahana. As many as 
10 coins of Gobhadra and 38 of Samigopa are reported. 

As regards the Satavahana coins from Kota-Lingla, 8 are of 
Chhimuka Satavahana, 16 of Satakarni and 8 are of king 
Satavahana. One coin of king Sri Narayana has also been 
discovered, 

I give below the details of a few more significant recent 
discoveries in Madhya Pradesh, 

An ancient site Nandur, 22 kms. S.E. of Bhopal, has yielded 
a few copper coins with letters Nadi or Nada [pu], indicating 
that the ancient name of the site was probably Nandipura. 
The Brahmi characters on the coins are early Mauryan. The 
site has also yielded some copper coins of the Karshapana 
variety and also cast and die-struck coins with beautifully 
carved symbols on them. Some Square coins bear the figures 
of three animals (elephant, bull and lion) and on a few coins 
is shown a lankey bull. 

From Nandner® inthe Sehore district of Madhya Pradesh 
a few coins of the Bhagila State have been found. Two square 
Copper coins bearing the legend hathadeva have also been found 
there. They were issued by a ruler called Hastideva in the 
1st century B.C. Much more important are a few rectangular 
punch-marked copper coins of two rulers from that site, One of 
these bears the legend rano Bhanumitasa, 

One square coin (Reg. No. 244) from excavation at Tumain 
(dist. Guna) deserves particular mention here. It is a punch- 
marked coin with elephant and other symbols on the obverse. 
It bears at the top the Brahmi legend ‘Siri Satasa’. The 
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stratified evidence assigns this coin to c. Ist century B.C. 

The excavation conducted by the University of Saugar 
under the direction of the present author at Eran (dist. Sagar), 
Tripuri (dist. Jabalpur) and Malhar (dist. Bilaspur) have 
yielded very interesting numismatic material. Similarly, from 
Vidisha a rare coin and a few sealings have recently been 
acquired. 

The excavation at Eran has yielded a unique lead-piece 
(wt. 2°97 kgs.) from the late Mauryan level. It bears the 
sealmark of king Indragupta. This piece is semi-circular in 
shape and was most probably used as a weight. This piece 
bears on its flat surface the impression of king Indragupta’s 
seal, The impression is rectangular and is almost equal in 
size to some of the copper Karshapana coins known from 
Eran and Vidisha. 

The legend on the lead piece is very clearly written in 
the Mauryan Brahmi characters. It reads as rano Indagutasa. 
There is a three-arched hill symbol below the legend. From 
the title rano there is no doubt that Indragupta was a ruler 
of eastern Malwa. The stratified evidence shows that he ruled 
over this region sometime at the end of the 3rd century B,C. 
The name of another ruler Dharmapala is already known to 
us from a coin obtained at Eran. According to Cunningham, 
who discovered the coin of Dharmapala, this king ruled over 
eastern Malwa at the end of the 3rd century B.C. 

Two inscribed Gupta sealings from Eran excavation also 
deserve mention.® Both are circular in shape and are made 
of baked clay. The first shows, in the upper half, the figure 
of goddess Lakshmi standing in graceful pose. She is 
anointed by two elephants (gajabhisheka), each standing on 
her side. In the lower half there is a Brahmi inscription of 
early 5th century A.D. I have read the legend as : 

Airikine Gomika vishayadhikaranasya—(i.e. the seal of the 
officer of the Gomika vishaya of Airikina). 

Airikina was the ancient name of the present-day Eran. 
It is mentioned in several Sanchi inscriptions and also in 
the Gupta inscriptions from Eran. On some early coins from 
Eran the name occurs as ‘erakanya’. The present sealing, the 
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first of its kind, gives the ancient name of this town. 

Another inscribed clay sealing from Eran has the inscription 
mahadandanayaka Simhanandi (ie. of Simhanandi, a 
mahadandanayaka), The Brahmi characters on it belong to 
the same period as those on the previous sealing. Looking 
to the strategic position of Airikina, it was necessary to 
safeguard it as a defence centre. 

A third important clay sealing from Eran excavations 
bears the name of Simhasena, son of king Isvaramitra.t° The 
complete inscription on the sealing reads : 

rajno Isvaramitra putrasa rajno Simhasrisenasa (i.e. of king 
Simhasrisena, son of king Isvaramitra), It also has the river 
and hill symbols. 

These two names are important. Simhasena, a Ksatrapa 
Tuler, is known to us from his coins, The name of his 
father was, however, not known. The discovery of the present 
sealing at Eran gives the name of his father as Isvaramitra,** 
Simhasrisena of the sealing can be identified with Ksatrapa 
Simhasena of the coins. It is probable that he or his father 
Isvaramitra was the Saka chief alluded to in the literary and 
other references in connection with the episode of Ramagupta 
and Dhruvadevi. 

The excavations at Eran have also yielded some copper 
coins of Ramagupta. On some of his coins of the garuda-type 
the name of Ramagupta is clearly written, 

From Tripuri excavation has been obtained a Mauryan 
seal made of white stone bearing the symbols of svastika, 
nandipada, conch, etc. 

The most significant discovery at Tripuri is that of five 
Tulers of the Bodhi dynasty.t? Round sealings of baked clay 
have been unearthed from Tripuri giving the names of these 
kings. The names of these rulers are : Sribodhi, Vasubodhi, 
Chandrabodhi, Sivabodhi and Dharmabodhi. The inscriptions 
of these sealings follow the pattern of some of the Satavahana 
coins, They are written as Vasithi putasa Vasubodhisa mahara- 
jasa, and so on. 

Several coins also of the Bodhi rulers have been obtained 
from the excavations at Tripuri. This evidence supports that 
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of the sealings, It is now established on the stratified 
evidence that these five kings ruled over this region between 
c. 200 and 350 A.D. 

Another clay sealing acquired at Tripuri is that of king 
Mahasena who seems to have ruled over Tripuri in the middle 
of the 4th century A.D. 

From the excavation at Vidisha, conducted by the central 
circle of the Archaeological Survey, one stone seal was obtained. 
It bears the legend Nikumbha nagasya in the Brahmi 
characters of the Ist century B.C. Nikumbha of this seal 
may bea personal name, It may also be surmised that the 
seal belonged to the shrine of a Naga deity called Nikumbha. 
A shrine of Naga deity Dadhikarna existed at Mathura during 
the Kushana period. 

It may be interesting to note that the present author has 
recently acquired two copper coins from Vidisha bearing the 
legend Kanvasya. The palaeography indicates that the coins 
can be assigned to the later half of the Ist century B.C. 
Similar coins were identified by the author in the collection 
of Sri Janeshwar Das of Allahabad. Those coins also were 
reported to have gone to him from Kausambi.*? 

Can these coins be assigned to the well-known Kanva 
dynasty which, according to the Puranas, succeeded the 
Sungas ? 

A unique coin of Sri Satakarni, recently published by 
the author, was discovered at Vidisha. This is the earliest 
example of a punch-marked coin bearing an inscription rano 
Siri Satakanisa in the Mauryan Brahmi characters, : 

The author has identified Satakarni of this coin with 
Satakarni I of the Satavahana dynasty, whose inscription is 
known from Sanchi.** 

Recently the discovery of some copper coins from Ujjain 
and Vidisha has thrown welcome light on the Saka problem. 
These coins bear striking similarity with the local coinage 
of Ujjain. The names of the rulers are written in the Asokan 
Brahmi characters. On the basis of the paleography they 
cannot be placed after 100 B.C. The names, read by the author 
on these coins are: Hamugama, Valaka, Dasa and Sauma. 
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These names occur on the obverse of the coins. On the 
reverse of the coins we find such figures as frog, moon on 
the hill, tree-within-railing or a double orbed Ujjain symbol. 
These symbols are well-known from the early janapada coins 
of western and eastern Malwa.?¢ 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, while commenting on the paleography 
of the Brahmi characters on the coin of Sauma, mentioned 
above, thought that the coin was issued late in the 3rd or 
early 2nd century B.C. Even granting the utmost margin of 
time in such cases, we cannot assign the coin to a period later 
than 100 B.C. On a comparison of the Brahmi characters 
occurring on the coins of the early rulers of Malwa, already 
known,** with those on the new coins, dating between 200 
and 100 B.C. can easily by assigned to these rulers. In any 
case these rulers cannot be placed after 50 B.C. 

The names of these rulers require some comment. Looking 
to the names of the Indian kings, Occurring on some coins 
from Malwa, it is doubtful if the names mentioned above can 
represent the local Indian rulers. A comparison of the names 
of these rulers with those of the Saka chiefs, already known 
to us from inscriptions and coins, would be revealing. From 
the Mathura inscriptions we get the names of Hagamasa, 
Hagana, Ghataka, Hayuara, Hana, etc. One of the Junnar 
inscriptions refers to a Saka donor called Aduthama, who is 
said to have made a gift to the guild of the Konacikas. The 
name of another Saka donor, Pharagula, is preserved in one 
of the inscriptions from Ahicchatra. Similarly we know of 
Ayama as an amatya of Nahapana mentioned in one of the 
inscriptions from Karle, dated year 124, Other Saka names, 
resembling the names of the coin-issuers mentioned above, 
are Khalamasa,- Manigula, Abuhola, etc.?¢ 

The above comparison tends to indicate that the five 
rulers, recently known from their coins discovered at Ujjain 
and Vidisha, were Scythians, I feel that prior to the occupation 
of the Malwa region by the Ksaharatas, followed by the rule 
pi Ksatrapas, the western Malwa region was under these 

akas, 


The tradition preserved in the Kalakacaryakathanaka and 
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other works mentioning a Saka invasion during.the time of 
Gardabhilla of Ujjain cannot be set aside as purely fictitious. 
The testimony of the newly discovered coins offers a positive 
proof to indicate that in the 2nd and Ist centuries B.C. 
western Malwa was ruled over by some Saka chiefs, who were 
powerful enough to issue their own coins. This new evidence 
seems to have some bearing on the establishment of the 
Malava-Vikrama era in 57 B.C, after the Sakas were driven 
out of Malwa.*” 

After these early Sakas were ousted from western Malwa, 
there seems to have been a gap. In the beginning of the second 
century A.D., Ksaharata Bhumaka and his successor Nahapana 
occupied not only Kathiawar and Gujarat but also parts of 
Maharastra and western Malwa. These Ksaharatas were 
succeeded by the family of Chastana, which ruled for a 
considerably long period over the regions once occupied by 
Nahapana. The last Ksatrapa ruler was Swami Rudrasimha III, 
whose rule ended in the last quarter of the 4th century A.D. 

The Saka-Ksatrapas seem to have had several branches 
ruling over different parts of the vast Saka kingdom. Some 
years back two stone inscriptions of a Saka ruler called 
Sridharavarma were discovered, one at Kanakhera near Sanchi 
and the other at Bran. From these inscriptions it is inferred 
that Sridharavarma was ruling over eastern Malwa sometime 
in the first quarter of the 4th century A.D.*® So far we had 
no clue as to the relationship of this ruler with the other 
branches of the Saka-Ksatrapas. 

The names of Hamugama, Valaka, ete. mentioned above, 
offer an interesting clue to the problem relating to some 
inscribed coins, akin to the Malava coinage of Rajasthan. 
Vincent Smith in his Catalogue of Ancient Indian Coins in 
Indian Museum, Calcutta has mentioned these rulers, whose 
names are Mapayana, Majupa, Mapojaya, Magajasa, Yama, 
Gajava, etc.*® 

It seems quite tempting to suggest that these are not 
Indian names, and they probably denote some Saka chiefs. 
The paleography of these coins would place them between 
the later half of the first and the first half of the 3rd century 
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A.D. If we rely on the evidence supplied by the coins of the 
early Sakas, referred to above, we have to acknowledge the 
position that the Sakas had occupied the Malwa region much 
before the time of Ksaharata Nahapana. They may have 
suffered a defeat in the middle of the first century B.C., but 
they could not be uprooted from that region. 

In the beginning of the second century A.D., finding a 
Congenial atmosphere, the Sakas might have re-asserted. One 
of the Nasik inscriptions of Usavadata, the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, actually refers to-the defeat of the Malavas at the 
hands of Usavadata. The Sakas may have achieved victory 
over the Malavas even before the time of Usavadata. The 
inscribed coins bearing the names, apparently of the Saka 
chiefs of the Rajasthan arca, seem to have been issued by 
them, imitating the Malava coin-type (tree-in-railing and bull 
type). It seems that at a later time these Sakas in eastern 
Rajasthan were defeated by the Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
These two powers are known to have commemorated 
their victory, obviously on some foreign power, by issuing 
their currency with the inscriptions Malavanam Jaya and 
Yaudheyaganasya Jaya. This probably happened after 175 A.D. 
when the Kushana power also in northern India had received 
a set-back, 

After their defeat at the hands of Samudragupta, the 
Malavas seem to have settled in the Avanti or western Malwa 
Tegion, 

Epigraphical records furnish an important source-material 
for the study of history, The number of records found in 
Madhya Pradesh, Teferring to different janapadas, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, forests, towns, etc. is considerably large. 
Interesting information is available in them in regard to 
several trade routes, Inscriptions have thrown welcome light 
on various aspects of political and cultural history. The 
relation which existed in the past between this country and 
some foreign lands are also known from several records. The 
details known from epigraphs are confirmed by other sources 
such as literature, numismatics, foreign accounts and fine arts 

The numerous edicts of Asoka, found in India and in the 
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contiguous regions of. north-west, contain interesting and 
useful references to several geographical names. The relations 
of the Mauryan emperor, Asoka, with the Atavikas of central 
India and with the Indian people living outside the borders of 
his empire are also hinted at in some of his edicts, Similarly, 
the names of several foreign Greek kings are found in the edicts 
of Asoka with whom he had cordial relations. 

A few years ago a remarkable new rock-edict (minor edict 
no. 15) was discovered at a site called Pan-Gudaria in the 
Sehore district of Madhya Pradesh.*° In this edict emperor 
Asoka says that the name priyadarsi was not assumed by 
himself but it was given by the people (piyadasi nama raja). 
In this record the region south of Vidisha is called majhema 
desa. According to the inscription, a Buddhist monastery was 
set up at the site and was known as Upanitha Vihara. The 
present site of Pangudaria lies on the ancient route which 
passed through Vidisha and from there went towards south- 
western India. Majhema-desa of the new record is the same as 
Majhimarastra, a name given to this region by Kautilya in the 
Arthasastra.*+ 

Recently a large number of inscriptions in Kharosti have 
been discovered at a place called Chilans in the Gilgit-Humja 
area of present Pakistan. Chilans lies on the old silk route 
passing through Kashmir and Central Asia to China. The 
Kharosti label inscriptions are written below the carved figures 
of Krishna, Balarama, the Buddha and other Indian deities. 
Krishna is called Vasudeva and Balarama is mentioned as Bala- 
deva in the records. For Buddha, the appellation is given as 
Bodhisattva. These inscriptions can be assigned to the second- 
first centuries B.C, They throw valuable light on the iconogra- 
phy of some important Indian deities whose figures were known 
in the form of cult images in the north-western, northern and 
central India. 

The post-Asoka inscriptions (c. 200 B.C. to 319 A.D.) are 
very. valuable from the point of view of geography, political and 
cultural history. They contain useful accounts not only in 
regard to various place names, etc., but also throw welcome 
light on the internal and external routes as well as on the rulers 
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and on various facets of cultural history. Names of important 
towns, such as Vahlika, Taksasila, Ujjayini, Vidisha, Airikina, 
Mathura, Kausambi, Pataliputra, Jetavana, Pratisthana, Bhoga- 
vardhana, etc. find mention in several inscriptions and seals 
from Bharhut, Sanchi and several other sites in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

After the rule of the Greeks and Scythians, the Kushanas had 
their hegemony extending from central Asia to Madhyadesa. 
During the period of the Kushana monarchs, Vahlika in the 
present Afghanistan became a great centre of art and religion. 
In their inscriptions the Kushanas, call themselves devaputra 
(son of god). They thought that they were god-sent emperors 
for keeping their hegemony over the entire world. Later on, 
the Gupta emperors imbibed this concept of the divine origin 
of the Kushanas, 
~ From the inscriptional evidence it is known that some of the 
names, like that of Vahlika, became quite popular. Apart from 
the original Vahlika, there was another town of this name 
(Vahlika or Vahika). It is modern Balish in Baluchistan, This 
name was later on given to a town near the Bagh caves in the 
Dhar district of Madhya Pradesh. From this last mentioned 
town, called Vahlika, a large number of copper-plate grants were 
issued. 

Apart from the new Asokan edict found at Pangudaria, his 
other edicts found in the region of Madhya Pradesh are well- 
known. They are from Sanchi (dist. Raisen), Rupnath (dist. 
Jabalpur) and from Gujarra (dist. Datia). The edict from the 
last mentioned site has preserved the name of Emperor Asoka. 
All these inscriptions throw valuable light on the religious 
history of the time of Asoka, In the Pangudaria edict, the 
Emperor addresses to a prince of his house called Samva. 

The large number of inscriptions from the Buddhist stupas 
Bharhut and Sanchi furnish valuable material bearing on ancient 
Indian political, religious, economic and art ‘history. The 
number of stone and copper-plate inscriptions of the period 
between the 4th and 13th century A.D. is considerably larger. 
These records are not only. important for the history of 
Madhya Pradesh but several of them throw valuable light on 
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Indian history as a whole and also the inter-relations between 
the region of Madhya Pradesh and other parts of the country. 

A short account of some of the new discoveries in the 
field of epigraphy is given here. 

Recent discoveries from Burhikhar (part of Malhar) of a 
set of three copper-plates and one single plate of another set 
are of great importance. In the first complete set of three 
plates?* we find the name of Surabala, son of Bharatabala 
(the great grandson of the founder of the dynasty Jayabala). 
This name Surabala is known for the first time and carries 
the dynasty of Jayabala further to a generation after Bharata- 
bala. In the set of three plates referred to above Surabala 
is given another name Udirnnavaira (line 36). This king, 
according to the inscription, made a grant of a village called 
Sangama-grama, along with its usual privileges, to god Jayes- 
vara Bhattaraka (a name of Siva). This grant was made to 
the Siva temple after the king Surabala had acquired it from 
Narasingha, a son of Bota and grandson of the merchant 
Manoratha. 

I have identified the village Sangama-grama with the 
village Tala (also called Sangama) near the confluence of the 
rivers—Maniari and Sivanatha in the Bilaspur district. Near 
the confluence stood two Siva temples (constructed in the 
Gupta period). The main temple was probably that of Jayes- 
vara Bhattaraka. 

The single plate referred to above has recently come to my 
knowledge through the courtsey of its owner Sri Chhedi Lal 
Pandey of Malhar. He informed me that the plate was found 
by him at Burhikhar. It is the second plate of the complete 
set of three, which according to Sri Pandey was previously 
joined together and formed the entire record. Unfortunately 
the first and the last plates are now lost. 

The plate bears 11 lines of writing, carved beautifully on 
it. The back is plain. The Brahmi characters of the plate 
are nail-headed of Central Indian type. They are cut quite 
deeply and carefully. 

The earlier part of the inscription is in prose. There are 
two verses in the upajati metre, eulogising king Nagabala. 
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It may be mentioned here that in the previously known two 
copper-plate grants of the early Pandu rulers, only one verse 
is devoted to Nagabala. After the 10th line (in prose) of the 
new inscription, an incomplete verse in the Malini metre is 
given about Indra Bhattarika, the queen of Nagabala, and the 
mother of Bharatabala. 

The specific purport of the copper-plate is not known as 
the third plate containing the same is lost. It may have 
referred to some donation made by the queen of Bharatatala 
and by some other members of her family. 

It seems quite probable that the capital of the dynasty of 
Jayabala was Sarabhapura (earlier name of Malhar). Another 
set of three copper-plates of this dynasty was discovered in 
the Shahdol district of M.P. It was published by Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra,** who discussed in some detail the problems per- 
taining to the early Pandava dynasty of Kosala, The other 
plates (another set of three and one single plate), mentioned 
above, come from Burhikhar. Both the areas of Mekala and 
Kosala were in the possession of this dynasty at the time of 
Surabala. 

Recently a set of two copper-plates has been acquired from 
the outskirts of Katni in the Jabalpur district, It is dated 
in the Gupta Samvat 182 (502 A.D.) and was issued by Maharaja 
Jayanatha of the Uchchakalpa dynasty. It gives the genealogy 
of the dynasty from Oghadeva to Jayantha and thereafter men- 
tions the donation of a village of the people of the three 
varnas. 

A new copper-plate inscription of king Sarvanatha of 
Uchchakalpa has been discovered in district Panna of Madhya 
Pradesh. Only one plate of the entire set has been found. It 
gives the usual genealogy of the dynasty and mentionsthe dona- 
tion of a village to Brahmana Priyasena and others of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. 

Another copper-plate from village Rava in the Raipur 
district (now in Durgawati Museum, Jabalpur) is inscribed in 
the box-headed Brahmi characters of the late Gupta period. It 
was issued from Sarabhapura by king Narendra. It mentions 
Mantaraja bhukti, a name of some significance, wherein dona- 
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tions were made for the upkeep of a temple of lord Sridhara- 
swami.** 

A new set of three copper-plates from Malhar of Somavamsi 
king Mahasivagupta is another important acquisition. The 
inscription records, the grant of a village to the Siva temple of 
Kapilesvara, which was caused to be constructed by Sivanandi 
in the Kosalanagara (city of Kosala).*° The mention of Kosala 
as a city in this epigraph of the 7th centary A.D. is significant. 
It shows that by that time Kosala, an important town (ancient 
Kusavati) of South Kosala, continued to retain its name. 

From Malhar another single copper-plate, being part of a set 
of three, has been published by B. C. Jain.*° It is dated in the 
tegnal year 57 (of king Mahasivagupta). The plate contains 
the name of the engraver Nagadeva, son of Golarya, who in 
other records is mentioned as Golasimha and was the aksapalika 
(keeper of the records) of the royal house. 

A set of three copper-plates of king Sudevaraja from Maha- 
samund also deserves mention here. It is dated in the regnal 
year 3 of the ruler. The plates were issued from Sripura (Sirpur 
in the Raipur district of M.P.). The name of Sudevaraja’s 
father Durgaraja is given in the inscription, which records the 
grant of a village called Khalapadraka (modern Khalari in the 
Raipur district) to a Chaturvedi Brahmana called Madhavaswami 
of the Kasyapa gotra. 

From village Pasadi (dist. Raipur) two sets of copper-plates 
of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratanpur?” have been obtained. One 
of these sets is of king Prithivideva II and is dated in Kalachuri 
Samvat 893 (1142 A.D.). It gives the genealogy of the rulers of 
the dynasty from the time of Kartavirya to Prithivideva II. It 
then mentions the grant of a village called Dugara by the king 
to a Brahmana Devavarma of the Parasara gotra.*° 

Another set of two copper-plates from Pasid was issued by 
king Ratnadeva III of the above mentioned dynasty. It gives 
the genealogy of the dynasty and then records the grant made by 
the ruler, of a village Vanika to his family priest Sankara in 
Kalachuri Sam. 934 (1182-83 A.D.). The names of the Kosala 
region and of Tummana and Tripuri cities also find mention in 
this inscription. So far this is the only known copper-plate 
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grant of king Ratanadeva III.*° 

Recently the present author has discovered and deciphered 
one stone slab at Korba (dist. Bilaspur).°° The inscription 
reads: Om Astadvara visaya Vaidyaputra Sri Vankarena (i.e. 
by Vankara, son of Vaidya, some religious work was done in the 
Astadvara Visaya). The word Astadvara can be identified with 
Adabhar, an ancient town in the district of Bilaspur, where 
several remains of temples and sculptures are scattered. 

During November, 1978 a fragmentary stone inscription was 
found at Bhapel (dist. Sagar). Only 8 lines of the inscription 
are now preserved, The record mentions the names of Avanti- 
varma and his son Harshavarma, both having the titles of 
paramabhattaraka maharaja, The Nagari script of the epigraph 
is of the 11th cent. A.D. In the Bilhari inscription of the 
Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva II, the name of Avantivarma 
occurs.’ From the newly discovered inscription at Bhapel it 
can be assumed that Avantivarma and, after him, his son 
Harshavarma were ruling in the Sagar region, and they acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Kalachuris of Tripuri. 

A new copper-plate inscription from Ramvan (dist. Satna) 
of the Chandella ruler Trailokyavarma-deva is dated in the 
Vikram Samvat 1283 (1226 A.D.).°* It records the donation by 
the ruler of a village in the Varahi visaya to Brahmanas of 
various gotras. Varahi has been identified with the well-known 
village Barahi in the Mundwara tahsil of the Jabalpur district. 

It is interesting to note that some of the historical rock- 
paintings in Central India have been found bearing Brahmi 
inscriptions on them. One of the shelters at Bhim-Baithaka has 
Simhakasa lena (i.e, ‘Cave of Simhaka’) written in the Asokan 
Brahmi characters. Near Gwalior is another inscribed painted 
shelter bearing the Brahmi letters Damukena Karitam (‘made by 
Damuka’). At a place called Kolaji-ki-kui in the Kota district 
on the border of dist. Mandsaur, Sri G. R. Kishore of the 
Vikram University, Ujjain has recently discovered some rock- 
paintings showing a deer, peacock, kalasa, chakra, etc. By the 
side of these paintings are written names in Brahmi script of 
2nd-Ist centuries B.C. One of these is that of Bhikhuni (nun) 
Apabhasana ofa village called Ghatasasi. Another name is that 
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of Sramana (monk) Sipisena, a resident of Aparadesa visaya, 
according to the inscription,** 

Recently an inscribed sealing of unusual importance has been 
acquired by me from Vidisha in Madhya Pradesh.** It is made 
of red baked clay. 

The sealing is circular and measures 3*6 x 3°4cms, The oval 
seal’s impression on it shows an ornamental chakra above, 
flanked by two wavy lines. Below the chakra are two straight 
lines, under which is written a Brahmi inscription in two lines, 
which I have read as : 

Sri Visalakupo-saulkikanam [i.e. of the Custom Officers 
(stationed near) the big well. ] 

The back of the sealing shows clear impressions of a broad 
string with which it was tied. 

The inscription indicates that the sealing belonged to the 
office of the tax-collectors, located near a big well which was 
probably on the outskirts of the ancient town of Vidisha which 
was one of the great trade-centres of ancient India. 

In ancient Indian literature and inscriptions numerous 
references to the custom-officers and tax-collectors are found. 
A very interesting description is found in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (II. 21, 1-2). 

The epigraphical evidence in this connection is also quite 
interesting and valuable. In the Bihar stone pillar inscription 
of Skandagupta there is a reference to the Saulkikas (tax-collec- 
tors) along with the Agraharikas, the Gaulmikas, etc. In 
several other inscriptions of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods references to such tax-collectors and custom-officers are 
discernible. 

The Brahmi letters on the sealing are of the Northern style 
and are assignable to about 500 A.D. 

Taking into account the number and nature of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta inscriptions found in the region of Madhya Pradesh, 
it can be stated that they furnish very valuable source-material 
for ancient Indian history. The political history and the admi- 
nistrative set-up of the Gupta-Vakataka age is chiefly based on 
the epigraphical evidence. A good number of records throw 
welcome light on the land-grant system and on feudal system, 
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The socio-religious and economic history of the period is also 
clearly indicated by several records. The well-known inscrip- 
tion from Mandsaur of the time of the Gupta Emperors Kumara- 
gupta and Bandhuvarman, bearing the Malava years 493 (436 
A.D.) and 529 (473.A.D.) gives the details about the migration 
of a guild of silk-weavers from Latadesa to Malava, where the 
guild found a better atmosphere for its economic and other 
activities. The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
and several other Gupta and Vakataka inscriptions have shed 
valuable light on the Indian political and cultural history. 

Similarly, the inscriptic’. of the period from the 6th to 
13th century A.D. have been of immense use for the reconstruc- 
tion of ancient history. Most of these are from Madhya 
Pradesh, whereas a few have been discovered in other parts 
of the country. 

As regards coins from Madhya Pradesh, the majority of them 
have besn discovered in Madhya Pradesh and are of copper. 
The number of punch-marked, tribal and local copper coins 
is the largest. These coins throw light on the monetary 
condition prevailing in this region from the Mauryan to the 
Gupta period. The discovery of more than two thousand 
coins of Ramagupta from the Vidisha-Eran region have finally 
proved the historicity of Ramagupta as a prince of the Royal 
Gupta House. A good number of silver coins of the punch- 
marked variety and those of the Kshatrapas, the Guptas, the 
Hunas and some of the early medieval dynasties are also known 
from Madhya Pradesh. A few rare gold coins of the Kushanas 
and the Guptas have also been discovered. The number of gold 
coins of the Kalachuris and the Gahadvalas is quite large. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RELICS AND SOURCES 
OF ANCIENT HISTORY OF MADHYA 
PRADESH 


Dr. R. K. SHARMA 
(University of Jabalpur) 


Madhya Pradesh is one of the few States in India which is well- 
known for its rich archaeological wealth, Being at the heart 
of India it has been the land through which have passed 
political and cultural currents from north to south, east to 
west and vice versa. A glimpse of the archaeological wealth 
of the state may be had in the following account : 


A. Pre- and Proto-historic Archaeology 


Archaeological explorations and excavations conducted in 
various parts of M.P. have brought to light various stone age 
cultures viz. Lower Palaeolithic, Middle Palaeolithic, Upper 
Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic as well: as 
signs of early Iron Age settlements. A brief account of each 
of them may be noted as under : 


(i) Lower Palaeolithic Cultures : 


(a) Narmada Valley 


In an effort to determine the stratigraphy of the Narmada 
Valley and to trace the remains of the Early man, repeated 
archaeological explorations have been conducted by the pre- 
historians during more than a hundred years in the past. As 
far back in 1878 a palaeolithic tool was found at Bhutra in 
association with Fossil Mammal.* Later, in 1935, the valley 
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was surveyed by de Terra and Peterson and attempt was made 
to correlate the evidences furnished by fossils, tools and 
stratigraphy.” Subsequently scholars like A. P. Khatri,* H. D. 
Sankalia and Sen,* S. C. Supekar,® Mc. Crown,® G. J. Wain- 
wright,” W. Theobold,® G. L. Badam,® R. V. Joshit® and 
number of other scholars surveyed the Narmada Valley and 
arrived at different conclusions. 

The middle Narmada Valley between Narsinghpur and 
Hoshangabad has proved very rich in matter of yielding 
fossils believed to be of Middle Pleistocene age, though their 
state of preservation and mineralisation suggest an Upper 
Pleistocene date for a few specimens. The fossil fauna include 
Elephas namadicus, Bos namadicus, Equus namadicus, Herapro- 
todon, Babalus, Sus and Cervus. Fossilised skull of a man 
found recently at Narsinghpur is an epoch-making discovesy.** 

Stone tools of Lower Palaeolithic culture have been explored 
by scholars working in the Valley at several localities. de 
Terra and Peterson collected hand-axes and cleavers from 
number of localities. A large collection of chopper-chopping 
and Early, Middle and Late Acheulian tools was also made by 
A. P. Khatri.** At Hoshangabad, Narsinghpur and Mandla 
also D. Sen collected tools of Lower Palaeolithic culture. A 
good collection was made by Mc. Crown from Pipar Nala. 
In the excavation at Mahadeo Piparia, Supekar made a collec- 
tion of 860 tools. Over 400 Palaeolithic tools were collected 
at Maheshwar between Sahasradhara and Mandaleshwar. 
At Durkadi Nala, Maheshwar, Jorge Armond collected more 
than 1100 tools in trial excavation.1* K. D. Banerjee conducted 
a series of explorations and excavations in the middle Narmada 
Valley** and in the district of Sehore.** It appears that in the 
Narmada Valley, Acheulian type hand-axes and cleavers appear 
together with those made on pebbles and pebble flakes, but 
the stratigraphic correlation is lacking, 


(b) The Chambal Valley 


An unknown geologist made the first discovery of a grey 
quartzite ‘boucher’ at Neemuch on the Chambal basin, Later, 
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a number of palacolithic tools were discovered by V.S. 
Wakankar at Mandsaur. A.P. Khatri executed careful survey 
of Shivna and came across two important localities viz. Ram- 
ghat and Shamshanghat at Mandsaur and Nahargarh respec- 
tively where palaeolithic tools were found.*° In the explora- 
tion of the lower valley of Chambal S.K. Shrivastava came 
across Lower and Middle palaeolithic tools. 


(c) The Betwa Valley 


In the survey of the Betwa valley conducted by Singh and 
Khatri,?7 palaeolithic tools were found in Lalitpur area, Tools 
were located in the Shahzad river, six localities in the Biana 
nala, the Chhatrapal temple and Cathora. Excavations in the 
Bhimbetka rock-shelters in the Betwa source region have 
also yielded Lower palacolithic tools*®. 


(d) The Sonar Valley 


R. V. Joshi conducted explorations in the river Sonar, 
Kopra and Bearma*® and came across tools of all the three 
periods. The four important sites on Sonar were Ghogra, 
Herat, Narsinghgarh and Mariada. 


(e) The Son Valley 


In the excavations conducted by Nisar Ahmad in the Son 
valley palaeoliths were collected from 35 sites. In the geologico- 
archaeological investigation in the mid-Son valley conducted by 
G. R. Sharma and Desmond Clark, a number of stone age sites 
and rock-shelters have been discovered. Excavations were 
conducted at Baghor, Ghagharia, Nakjhar Khurd, Patpara and 
Sihawal all in district Sidhi.*° 


(f) The Mahanadi Valley 


Palaeolithic tools were collected by R. P. Pandey from 
number of sites in the Mahanadi valley covering Bilaspur and 
Raipur districts.?* 
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(g) Other Sites 


Explorations by V. S. Wakankar and V. K. Tiwari have led 
to discovery of a number of palaeolithic tool sites.** B. B. Lal 
came across Lower palaeolithic tools in Gwalior district.2* In 
Guna district Early and Middle stone age tools have been found 
in explorations.** G. R. Sharma located more than one 
hundred stone age sites in explorations conducted in the districts 
of Rewa, Satna, and Sidhi.2° Lower, Middle and Mesolithic 
tools have been noticed at Pathari and Sonthiya in district 
Vidisha,?° . 


(ii) Middle Palaeolithic Cultures : 


Number of sites in M.P. have yielded stone tools of Middle 
palacolithic period.*” Tools of this period have been found at 
Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad and Maheshwar in the Narmada 
Valley.*° Number of factory sites were discovered at Dongar- 
gaon and Choli on either side of the Narmada. At Piparia A. P. 
Khatri found tools of this period in association with late 
Acheulian tools.2° The terraces at Sagunghat yielded Middle 
Stone Age tools. Supekar discovered twelve factory sites of 
this period between Amarkantak and Mandla,®° 

In the Chambal Valley Middle-palaeolithic tools have been 
found at Mandsaur and Nahagarh.** A factory site was also 
located at Kharki Mata and Rau®* near Indore. ?° 

At Sihora on the Dhasan, a rich Middle-Palaeolithic site has 
been located.** At Gonchi on the Betwa, 230 tools were collec- 
ted by Rameshwar Singh.** Tools of this period have also 
been found in the excavations of Bhimbetka.*® 

In the valleys of Sonar and Bearma, Damoh district, R. V. 
Joshi discovered tools of this period at twelve sites,®7 

In exploration of the upper Son basin, Nisar Ahmad 
collected 485 tools from 45 sites.® 

Allchin also reports location of four sites at Pandav falls, 
Baghain river gravels, Kanhari fields and Rehuntiya. Prof G. R. 
Sharma located Middle-Palaeolithic sites at Ballighat, Kakarahia 
and Misirpur in Rewa district.2° 
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(iii) Upper Palaeolithic Cultures : 


While conducting explorations in the Upper Son valley, 
Nisar Ahmad came across number of sites in Sidhi and Shahdol 
districts where tools of the Upper Palaeolithic cultures were 
discovered.t° Blades and burins have also been found at Bamni 
near Mandla on the Banjar, a tributary of the Narmada,** 
These tools have also been located in stratigraphic levels in 
Bhimbetka excavations‘? and districts of Gwalior*® and 
Rewa.** 


(iv) Mesolithic Cultures : 


Number of microlithic sites have been located in the explo- 
rations of the valley of Chambal in the districts of Mandsaur, 
Ratlam, Ujjain, Indore, Khandwa and Nimar. Explorations 
conducted in the districts of Shahdol, Rewa, Mandsaur, Sehore, 
Bhopal, Hoshangabad, Ujjain, Jabalpur, Raigarh, Mandla, 
Chhatarpur, Bastar, Vidisha, Sagar, Guna, Panna, Chhindwara, 
Bilaspur and Dhar have also yielded several microlithic sites.*° 
In the excavations at Adamgarh, the microlithic industry has 
been dated to 5500-130 B.C.*® In the excavations of Bhim- 
betka rock-shelters, evolution of the Blade element has been 
traced by V. N. Mishra.*” In the exploration of the Upper 
Mahanadi Valley R. P. Pandey has located number of microli- 
thic sites in Bilaspur, Raipur, Raigarh and Sarguja districts.‘ ° 
K. D. Banerjee and Z. M. Cooper have explored about 200 
mesolithic sites in Bastar.*® The team of Allahabad University 
and J. D. Clark conducted explorations in Balaghat and Mandla 
districts and located a number of Mesolithic sites.*° 


(vV) Rock-Paintings : 


Madhya Pradesh is the richest State in India for its treasure 
of painted rock-shelters. These rock-shelters running to thou- 
sands are stretched from one end of the State to another covering 
the districts of Hoshangabad, Sagar, Rewa, Mandsaur, Jabalpur, 
Damoh, Raigarh, Sehore, Raisen, Gwalior, East Nimar, Shiv- 
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puri, Chhindwara, Chhatarpur, Panna, Raipur, Narsinghpur, 
etc. They contain innumerable superimposed paintings in 
green, red, white, black, yellow etc, depicting various aspects of 
daily life of the Stone Age man. Some of the paintings are no 
doubt of historic period as is evidenced by painted inscriptions 
of historic period. The authorship and date of these paintings 
is a subject matter of keen controversy among scholars.°* 


(vi) Neolithic Cultures : 


Neolithic culture Tepresents the period of transition of 
human culture from hunting and nomadic life to an orga- 
nised community or social life.. Well grounded and polished 
stone tools which are representative of this period have been 
found in M.P. at Arjuni, Eran, Kundam, Garhi Morila, 
Jatkara, Jabalpur, Damoh, Nandgaon, Bahutarai, Burchenka, 
Munai, Sagar, Hata and Hoshangabad.* 2 


(vii) Chalcolithic Cultures : 


No traces of pre-Harappan or Harappan culture have been 
located in M.P. However, remains of post-Harappan Chalco- 
lithic cultures have been found in abundance, particularly in 
Malwa. Archaeological excavations conducted in Maheshwar 
Navdatoli provides date between 1160-14405 B.C. The 
Kayatha excavations have provided dates between 2015 and 
1380 B.C. for this culture.** The Eran excavation has provi- 
ded dates between 2000-700 B.C. and Besnagar that of 1100- 
900 B.C. for the existence of this culture in Central India. 
Simultaneous use of stone blades and copper is the hall-mark 
of this culture, the remains of which have been found in the 
districts of Sehore, Mandsaur, Shajapur, Indore, West Nimar, 
Dhar, Ujjain, Jabalpur, Dewas, Bhind and Bilaspur. Number 
of other sites have been located in the explorations of river 
valleys of Chambal, Shivna, Retam, Chhoti Kali Sind, Parvati, 
Betwa, Gambhir and the Narmada.** Excavations of Chalcoli- 
thic sites conducted at Awra, Manoti, Kayatha, Mandsaur, 
Azad Nagar, Dangwara, Besnagar, Eran, and Maheshwar 
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Naudatoli and Pipalya Lorka have provided a fairly good 
picture of the chronology and cultural life of the chalcolithic 
people in this part of the country." 


(viii) Copper-Hoard Culture : 


Hoards of copper implements of pre-Iron age have been 
found in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. In some isolated 
pockets at Gungeria, Jabalpur, Debakia and Ramjipura in M.P. 
similar hoards of copper implements have been found.’ 
However no association of them with OCP has been found in 
M.P. as in case of Ganga-Yamuna Doab, 


(ix) Iron Age Cultures : 


Though iron was introduced in India much earlier, in 
Madhya Pradesh it seems to have been introduced around 
1000 B.C.°® Sites yielding Painted Grey ware, which is 
associated with the introduction of Iron, are few in M.P. and 
these are restricted to its northern-most fringe adjoining 
Rajasthan and U.P., covering the districts of Bhind, Morena, 
and Gwalior, In the excavations at Gilaulikhera (Morena 
district) conducted by the present author in 1982, PGW 
deposit of 1:2 metres has been located.®® Further excava- 
tions in this region are expected to throw welcome light on 
the issue. 


(x) Megalithic Cultures: 


In South India, full development of Early Iron age culture 
is associated with remarkable burial complex known as Mega- 
liths datable to 1500-1000 B.C. Though the Megaliths are 
associated with South India, some of them have been located 
. in M.P., Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Rajasthan, Gujrat and Kashmir. 
In Madhya Pradesh these have been located in the districts of 
Durg, Raipur, Seoni and Rewa.*° 
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(xi) Black and Red Ware, the NBP Cultures and 
the beginning of History : 


Association of Iron with Black-and-red ware followed by 
the Northern Black-polished ware culture found in archaeo- 
logical excavations at a number of sites in M.P.°* has been 
bracketed between 8th and 6th century B.C. It marks the 
beginning of the period of History in central India, 


B. Archaeology of Historic Period 
I. Inscriptions and Coins : 


Two Major archaeological sources for reconstruction of the 
History of Ancient period of Madhya Pradesh are Epigraphic 
and Numismatic. A chronological account of these two 
sources may be outlined as follows : 


(i) The Mauryas 


Three Rock-Edicts of Asoka found at Rupnath, Gujarra 
and Pan Goraria are the earliest epigraphic records available 
in M.P.°* In addition in these miscellaneous inscriptions in 
Mauryan Brahmi character found at Arang, Kasrawad, Kari- 
talai, Kharwai, Bhainyapura, Ramgarh, Sanchi, Talpura and 
Pangoraria®® indicate inclusion of Madhya Pradesh in Mauryan 
empire as an integral unit, Silver and copper punch-marked 
coins of this period have been located at a number of sites 
in M.P,°* 


(ii) The Janapadas 


Number of Janapadas and independent city states came 
into existence on the ruins of the Mauryan empire. In M.P. 
such city states were established at Tripuri, Eran, Mahismati, 
Bhagila, Kurara, Vidisha, Ujjayini and Padmavati. Inscribed 
coins issued by these States have been found in the explorations 
and excavations conducted at the respective Places,°> East 
Malwa, during this period, was ruled by Dharmapala, Indra- 
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gupta and Sivagupta whose coins and seals have been found.°° 
Professor Shankar Tiwari has discovered a series of punch- 
marked copper coins of Mitra and non-Mitra rulers along with 
Bhagilaya and Kuraraya from Nandner in the Middle 
Narmada Valley.°” 


(iii) The Sungas and the Kanvas 


During the Sunga rule, the Yavana rulers like Demetrios 
and Menander invaded India. A few seals of Demetrios 
have been found at Vidisha.°® Similarly some coins of 
Menander have seen located at Balaghat.°* How far these 
coins and seals help in reconstructing the early history of 
M.P. is difficult to say. 


(iv) The Satavahanas 


The Satavahanas of the Deccan extended their empire far 
and wide to include a part of M. P. also. Coins of Satkarni I 
found at Ujjain, Dewas, Vidisha, Jamunia, Tewar, Bheraghat 
and Tripuri prove extension of Satavahana empire over Malwa 
and Dahala.7° An Apilaka coin has been found at Balpur in 
Raigarh district.** Coins of Gautamiputra Satkarni have been 
located at Ujjain.7* From Bhilsa and Dewas coins of Vasisthi- 
putra Pulumayi have been found”? and these are indicative of 
the rule of the Satavahanas over large part of Madhya Bharat. 
Coins of Yajnasri Satkarni, the last powerful ruler, have been 
located at Besnagar, Tripuri and Dewas.”* Another ruler, 
Kumbha Satkarni is known from his coins found at Dewas.” * 
A hoard of two hundred Satavahana coins has been located at 
Indore.” 

Satavahana rule over South Kosala is indicated by the 
Gunji Stone Inscription of Kumaravaradatta’’ who was 
possibly a Satavahana prince. A contemporary wooden pillar 
inscription found at Kirari records the names of a number 
of high officials.7° Some more inscriptions of the period have 
been found from all over M.P."° ; 

During the Satavahana rule India had established flourishing 
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trade contacts with Rome. Some of the Roman coins found 
in M.P. at Awra, Chakarbera, Bilaspur, Tripuri and Mamada- 
Khedi®° are indicative of this. 


(v) The Saka-Ksatrapas 


The Saka-Ksatrapas succeeded the Indo-Greek rulers over 
vast portions of north and western India. Coins of the early 
Saka rulers viz. Maus, Azes, Azilises and Azes II have been loca- 
ted in the Indore collection of late Shri Advani.** The Muniraj 
collection of Shivpuri has copper coins of Western Khatrapa 
ruler Bhumaka** of Ksaharata lineage. Shivpuri has also 
yielded silver coins of Nahapana, the most powerful Western 
Ksatrapa ruler.®° These coins are found re-struck by Gautami- 
putra Satkarni—the Satavahana ruler who had defeated him. 
Coins of ‘Mahv’, ‘Dasa’ and ‘Soma’ have been collected from 
Ujjain.** Similarly a coin of Ksaharata ‘Arta’ is preserved 
in the Muniraj Collection at Shivpuri.** 

Coins of the rulers of Kardamarka lineage of the Western 
Ksatrapas have also been found in M.P. Coins of Chastana, 
the founder of this branch have been located at Ujjain and Shiv- 
puri.°° Ujjain was capital of Chastana and his successors. 
A large number of coins of the successors of Chastana, viz. 
Mahaksatrapa Rudrasimha, Rudrasena I, Damajadasri, Dama- 
sena, Visvasimha, Bhartridaman, Visvasena, Rudrasena III, 
Rudrasimha II and III, Isvaradatta and Sridaman have been 
found from allover Malwa 7 and this proves their continued 
hold over this region for a long period. A hoard of 670 coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas found at Sonepur in Chhindwara district 
throws important light on their activities over Mahakoshal.®* 

As for epigraphic evidence, Ujjain has yielded an inscription 
belonging to the regime of the Western Ksatrapas,®°° At 
Eran and Kanakhera inscriptions of Saka Sridharavarman have 
been found.°® Coin of an Abhira ruler—Isvaradatta has also 
been located at Besnagar,°* 


(vi) The Kusanas 


The Kusanas had also extended thtir sway over some parts 
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of M.P. Two coins of Wema Kadphises, the early ruler of 
this dynasty have been found at Vidisha and Shahdol.°* 
However, on the basis of these two coins, extension of his 
territory over Madhya Pradesh cannot be surmised. A 
hoard of 757 coins has been discovered at Shahdol and this 
hoard contains practically all the rulers of the Kalachuri 
dynasty including 324 coins ot KaniskaI.°* Jhajhapuri in 
Bilaspur district has yielded 15 coins of KaniskaI and 
Huviska.°* At Sanchi has been found an inscription of the 
reign of Vasiska, the successor of Kaniska I.°* Huviska was 
the next ruler and his coins in large number have been found 
at Jhajhapuri, Shahdol and Harda.** Harda has also yielded 
coins of Kaniska II or Kaniska III.°” Vasudeva I succeeded 
Huviska and a copper coin of his period has been found at 
Tewar.°® Inscriptions of Kusana perlod found at Bheraghat®® 
also confirm the rule of the Kusanas over Jabalpur region. 
No coin of the successors of Vasudeva has been found 
from M.P. 


(vii) The Nagas : 


A branch of the Nagas ruled in Vidisha around 2nd century 
A.D. A coin of the founder of this dynasty, Vrisanaga, has been 
found at Vidisha.’°° Bhimanaga was the next ruler and during 
his reign the capital of this branch of the Nagas was shifted 
to Padmavati. Coins of three successive rulers viz. Skandanaga, 
Vasunaga, and Brihaspatinaga have been located at Pawaya 
(ancient Padmavati).1°* The last six rulers of the Nagas of 
Padmavati were respectively Ravinaga, Vibhunaga, Bhavanaga, 
Prabhakaranaga, Devanaga and Ganapatinaga. Pawaya has 
yielded coins of all these rulers.*°* Naga coins have also been 
located at Akoda, Indore, Ujjain, Eran, Kutwar, Gohad, Narwar 
and Besnagar.*°* 


(viii) The Bodhis and the Maghas : 


The Bodhis were ruling at Tripuri in Jabalpur district 
around 2nd-3rd century A.D. Coins and sealings of the rulers 
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of this dynasty viz. Sri Bodhi, Vasu Bodhi, Chandra Bodhi 
and Siva Bodhi have been found in Tripuri excavations.2°* 
Coins of eight rulers of this dynasty are in collection of 
Dr. M. C. Choube at Jabalpur.1°°* 

Tripuri has also yielded terracotta seal and coins of 
Mahasena, Sujesthyasena and Sundarasena who seem to have 
been ruling over this region around 350 A.D.2°* Ten coins 
of Sudarsanasena or Sundarasena are in collection of Dr. M. C. 
Choubey of Jabalpur.?°7 

The contemporaries of the Bodhis were the rulers of the 
Magha dynasty which ruled over Baghelkhand region of M.P. 
Bhadramagha and Sivamagha were important rulers of this 
dynasty. Their coins and seals have been found at Kausambi, 
Bhita and Bandhavgarh (district Shahdol).?°* They resisted 
Kusana rule over Mahakoshal region of M.P. 


(ix) The Guptas and the Later Guptas : 


The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta indicates 
that during his conquests he had occupied some parts 
of Madhya Pradesh. According to an inscription found 
at Eran, the area around the city was known as “‘Svabhogana- 
gata’ where Samudragupta seems to have been a regular visitor 
for rest. Coins of Samudragupta have been found at Bamnala 
Sakaur, Runija and Naravala.+°° 

In the history of the Guptas, the identity of Kacha has not 
yet been firmly established. In M.P. his coins have been found 
at Vidisha and Sakaur,12° 

Another centroversial figure in the history of the Guptas 
is Ramagupta. However, three inscriptions of his reign 
inscribed on the pedestals of Jaina Tirthamkara images found 
at Vidisha*** have helped making headway in the problem of 
his identity. Also his copper coins have been found at Vidisha 
and Eran,**# 

An inscription of Virasena, the Sandhivigrahika of Chandra- 
gupta II,++ is another important epigraphic evidence has been 
found in the Udaigiri hills at Vidisha. The same locality has 
yielded another inscription of Sanakanika Maharaja, a feudatory 
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of Chandragupta II which is dated in Gupta Era 82 (401-2 
A.D.).*™** An inscription dated in Gupta Era 93 has been found 
ot Sanchi.*** The inscription refers to Amrakardava, an 
employee of Chandragupta II who made some donations to 
mahavihara at Kakanadabota (Sanchi). Gold coins of Chandra- 
gupta II have been found at Pattan, Bamnala, Sakaur, Runija, 
Seoni, Sihora, Harda and Anuppur.'?* His copper and bronze 
coins have been located at Vidisha and Ujjain.*+? 

Of the reign of Kumargupta I, the successors of Chandra- 
gupta II, an inscription dated in Gupta Bra 116 has been found 
at Tumain which refers to Ghatotkachagupta the ruler of 
Tumbavana.*'® The reign of Kumargupta I has similarly been 
referred to in an inscription dated in Malava Samvat 493 
found at Mandsaur.'® Jt makes reference to Feudatory 
Senapati Bandhuvarman who was ruling at Mandsaur. Two 
more inscriptions of the reign of the predecessors of Bandhuvar- 
man dated in Malava Samvat 461 and 476 have been discovered 
at Mandsaur.'®° The Udaigiri Stone Inscription of Gupta 
Era 106 also belongs to the reign of KumaraguptaI.*2* Four 
coins of Kumaragupta have been discovered at Bamnala.*** 

Skandagupta, the successor of Kumaragupta, appointed 
governors, some of whom were ruling over parts of M.P. Thus 
the Mandsaur Stone Inscription of Malava Era 524 belongs 
to the reign of Skandagupta.‘** Similarly the Supia Stone 
Pillar Inscription dated in Gupta Era 141*** refers to the rule 
of Skandagupta over Vindhya Pradesh. His gold coins have 
been found at Sakaur in Damoh district of M.P.1*° His 
new silver coin bearing the date 141 has been located at 
Vidisha,**° 

Skandagupta was succeeded respectively by Purugupta, 
Budhagupta, Narasimhagupta, KumaraguptaII (or III) and 
Visnugupta. A Pillar inscription of Budhagupta’s reign referring 
to Matrivisnu and Dhanyavisnu dated in Gupta Era 165 found 
at Eran +$" anda copper plate dated in G.E. 166 found at 
Shankarpur (Sidhi dist.)'*® indicate that the structure of the 
Gupta empire was, as yet, intact. This structure, however, 
seems to have collapsed by Gupta Era 191 as is evidenced by 
a stone inscription found at Eran‘*® which refers to an 
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independent prince Bhanugupta ruling over this area. His 
officer Goparaja died fighting possibly against the Huna chief 
Toramana. 

In addition to these, some undated inscriptions in Gupta 
characters have been found from all over Madhya Pradesh,**° 

Three copper coins of Later Gupta period—one of 
Satyagupta, a new ruler and two of Maharaja Harigupta have 
been found from Mandsaur,*** 


(x) The Vakatakas: 


Seven copper plate inscriptions of Vakataka Pravarasena 
found from Seoni, Dudia, Tirodi, Indore, Pattan, Pandurna 
and Balaghat'** indicate extension of his territory over parts 
of M.P. A copper plate inscription of Narendrasena found 
from Durg’ was issued from Padmapura where probably, 
he had shifted his capital temporarily on account of invasions 
of the Nalas. He was succeeded by Prithvisena and two 
inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found from 
Nachna and Ganj.*** His Balaghat inscription’®® indicates 
that he had become powerful again, 


(xi) The Hunas : 


The Eran Varaha Image Inscription dated in the first year 
of the reign of Toramana‘*® indicates that during his reign 
the Hunas had penetrated as far in Central India as Sagar 
district. His copper coins have also been found in the 
excavations conducted at Eran.‘*’ The Gwalior inscription 
of Mihirakula dated in the 15th year of his reign'*® is another 
evidence of Huna penetration in Madhya Pradesh. 


(xii) The Aulikaras : 


Three inscriptions found from Mandsaur**° indicate that 
the early Aulikara rulers were feudatories of the Guptas. 
However, during the reign of Yasodharman they became 
independent and this is evidenced by the Mandsaur stone 
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inscription of Yasodharman dated in Malava Samvat 589149 


and an inscription in duplicate inscribed on two pillars found 
at the same place.t*+ The inscriptions describe the defeat of 
Huna ruler Mihirakula by Yasodharman. A recently discovered 
unpublished stone inscription from Mandsaur is supposed 
to have thrown important light on the genealogy of the 
Aulikaras. 5 


(xiii) The Maharajas of Valkha : 


The family of the Maharajas of Valkha have been known 
from their Sirpur (W. Khandesh)t*?, Indore+*® and Bagh 
plates.t** Three more inscriptions have recently come to 
light at Indore.**® A- recently found (1982) hoard of 27 
inscriptions of this dynasty at Bagh in the Dhar district of 
M.P.t4® has been an epoch-making discovery. A tentative 
study of the hoard provides the following uptodate genealogy 
of the rulers of this dynasty. 


Bhattaraka—yr. 29-36 
Bhulunda I- yr. 38-59 
Swamidasa—yr. 63-68 
Rudradasa [—yr. 66-70 
Bhulunda II - yr. 104-107 
Rudradasa Il—yr. 108-117 
Subandhu—yr. 167 

8. Nagabhata—yr. (illegible) 

The’ dates have been suggested to refer to the Gupta Era 
and Valkha has been identified with modern Bagh from where 
these plates have been found. The rulers seem to have been 
feudatories of the Guptas. 


ii Pes 


(xiv) The Parivrajaka Maharajas : 


The Parivrajakas were feudatories of the Guptas ruling 
over Bundelkhand region of M.P. The first inscription of 
this dynasty found at Khoh is dated in Gupta Era 156 and 
belongs to the reign of Maharaja Hastin.'*7 Three more 
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inscriptions of these rulers dated in Gupta Era 163, 170 and 
191 have been found respectively at Khoh, Jabalpur and Majh- 
gavan.*** Another pillar inscription of Hastin has been found 
at Bhumra.**® Two copper-plate inscriptions of his successor 
Samksobha have been located at Betul and Khoh.2®° These 
are respectively dated in Gupta Era 199 and 209. These 
inscriptions help in demarcating the territories conquered by 
the rulers of this dynasty. Nothing is known of this dynasty 
after Samksobha. 


(xv) The Uchchhakalpa Maharajas : 


The Uchchhakalpa Maharajas were contemporaries and 
neighbours of the Parivrajakas and like them they were feuda- 
tories of the Guptas. The first known inscription of this 
dynasty is of Maharaja Jayanatha dated in Gupta Era 174.151 

The second inscription of this ruler found at Khoh is dated 
in Gupta Era 177.'°? His third inscription dated in GE 182 
has been located at Uchahara.*** His successor was Sarva- 
natha whose copper-plate inscription dated in Gupta Era 193 
has been found at Khoh.?°* Three more inscriptions of his 
reign have been found at Khoh, two of which are dated in 
Gupta Era 197 and 214*** and the third one is undated, All 
of these inscriptions were issued from Uchchhakalpa and they 
provide common genealogy. Nothing is known of this dynasty 
after Sarvanatha, 


(xvi) The Rajarsitulya Kula : 


A copper plate inscription of Bhimasena II found at 
Arang**® in Raipur district provides genealogy of this dynasty 
tuling over Chhattisgarh. The Arang plate recods achieve- 
ments of Bhimasena II and five of his predecessors who are 
designated to have belonged to Rajarsitulya Kula. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in Gupta Era 182 or 282. Apparently they were 
feudatories of the Guptas. 
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(xvii) The Nalas: 


The Nalas were- contemporaries of the Vakatakas and they 
ruled in Bastar and the adjoining region of Orissa. Of the four 
copper-plate inscriptions which provide history of this dynasty, 
one was found at Podagarh in Orissa, 6 kms. from the borders 
of Bastar district of M.P.*®7 The second was found at Riddhi- 
pur in Maharashtra,?°* the third at Kesribera in Orissa?’ and 
the fourth from the temple of Rajivlochana at Rajim**° in 
Raipur district of M.P. A hoard of coins of the Nalas has been 
found at Edenga in Bastar district of M.P.2°* 


(xviii) The Sarabhapuriyas : 


This dynasty ruling from Sarabhapura in South Kosala was 
founded by Sarabha, a feudatory of the Guptas. Two copper- 
plate inscriptions of his successor Narendra dated in the 3rd and 
24th year of his reign have been respectively found at Pipardula 
and Kurud,.?°? His successor was Prasannamatra whose gold 
coins have been found at number of places in Chhattisgarh.*°* 
Three copper-plate inscriptions of his successor Jayaraja alias 
Manamatra-Durgaraja have been found ; one from Arang and 
two from Malhar*®* respectively dated in the 5th and 9th year 
of his reign. He was succeeded by Sudevaraja, eight copper-plate 
charters of whose reign have till now been located.*®*® The last 
ruler of this dynasty was Pravararaja whose Thakurdiya and 
Malhar plates dated in the third year of his reign?®* throw 
light on the events of his rule, His younger brother Vyaghra- 
raja was ruling as a feudatory at Prasannapura. A copper-plate 
grant of the 4th year of his reign has been found at Malhar. °" 


(xix) The Panduvamsis of South Kosala : 


The power of the Panduvamsis, the successors of the Sara- 
bhapuriyas in South Kosala, was consolidated during the reign of 
Tivaradeva, three of whose copper-plate grants located of Baloda, 
Bonda and Rajim*®® indicate’ that he had extended his sway 
upon Kosala, Utkala and other mandalas and assumed the title 
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of Kosaladhipati. His successor was Mahanannaraja whose 
Copper-plate grant has been found at Adbhar.t®® He was suc- 
ceeded by Chandragupta and the latter by his son Harsagupta 
who had married Vasata, daughter of Suryavarma, the ruler of 
Magadha. After the death of Harsa, his widow got constructed 
the famous Laksmana temple at Sirpur. The commemorative 
stone inscription which was got installed by Vasata has been 
found while clearing the mandapa of the Laksmana temple.'7° 

The successor of Harsagupta was his son Mahasivagupta 
Balarjuna whose copper-plate and stone inscriptions have been 
found at Bardula, Bonda, Lodia, Malhar, Sirpur and Senka- 
pat.*"* The inscriptions confirm his hold over a major part of 
South Kosala. His reign is supposed to be the golden period 
in the history of South Kosala. Nothing is known about his 
successors. 


(xx) The Panduvamsis of Mekala : 


The area around modern Amarkantak in the Shahdol district 
of M.P. was known as Mekala in ancient times. A single 
Copper-plate inscription of the reign of Bharatabala found at 
Bamhani*** provides some details about the genealogy and 
chronology of the Panduvamsi dynasty which was ruling over 
Mekala during 5th century A.D. Burhikhar has yielded another 
inscription of this dynasty.*?* 


(xxi) The Maitrakas of Valabhi : 


Dhruyasena II Baladitya, the Maitraka ruler of Valabhi, had 
extended his sway upto west Malwa and this is evidenced by 
two inscriptions of his reign found at Nogawa in the Ratlam 
district of M.P. The inscriptions dated in Gupta Era 320 and 
321*7* refer to donation of some villages in western Malwa, 


(xxii) The Maukharis : 


The discovery of acopper seal inscription of Maharajadhi- 
raja Sarvavarman of this dynasty found at Asirgarh'7® has led 
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some scholars to believe that the Maukharis of Kanauj had 
extended their sway upto M.P. However, most of the scholars 
do not accept this theory. 


(xxiii) The Vardhanas : 


Though no inscription of this dynasty including that of 
Harsa has been found from M.P., the discovery of an inscription 
dated in Harsa Era 218 on an image found from Khajuraho**® 
confirms that this area was within the territorial jurisdiction of 
Harsa’s empire. 


(xxiv) The Sailavamsis : 


During 8th century A.D. a Saila dynasty was ruling over 
western part of Modern Mahakoshal. This is evidenced by the 
copper-plate inscription found at Ragholi in the Balaghat district 
of M.P.*77 The inscription provides genealogy and chronology 
of the said Sailavamsa ruler Jayavardhan II. 


(xxv) The Rastrakutas : 


One of the earlier branches of the Rastrakutas was ruling in 
the Betul-Amravati region during 7th-8th century A.D. Two 
copper-plates of Nannaraja Yuddhasura of this dynasty, dated 
in Saka Era 553 and 631 have been respectively found at Tiwar- 
khed and Multaj, both in the Betul district of M.P.""* Possibly 
towards the end of 8th century A.D. this branch was subdued 
by the main branch of the Rastrakutas ruling in the Deccan. 

The most powerful rulers of the Rastrakuta dynasty of 
Manyakheta were Dantidurga, Krisna I, Govinda If, Dhruva and 
Govinda III. The last named ruler actively participated in the 
tripartrite struggle for supremacy over Kanauj that took place 
among the Rastrakutas, the Gurjara Pratiharas and the Palas. 
It was through Madhya Pradesh that the Rastrakuta armies 
marched to North India. The Indragarh (Mandsaur distt.) stone 
inscription'’® makes reference of him as well as of Indra III. 
His successors continued the policy of the invasion of North 
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India. That Krisna III made conquest of Bundelkhand region 
of M.P. is evident from the stone inscription of his reign 
found at Jura,*®° near Maihar in the Satna district, Two more 
inscriptions from Nilkanthi in the Chhindwara district also 
refer to the reign of Krishna III,2°1 Inscriptions of some of the 
feudatories of the Rastrakutas have also been found from M.P. 
These are : The Bahuriband Jaina image inscription of Mahasa- 
mantadhipati Golhanadeva,‘*2 the Piparia (Damoh) stone 
pillar inscription of Mahamandalika Ranaka Jayatsimha,?®° 
Pathari (Vidisha) stone inscription of Rastrakuta Parabala‘®« 
and the ‘Jethwai (Nimar) copper-plate inscription of a Rastra- 
kuta queen dated in Saka Era 708.*°* These inscriptions 
indicate that the Rastrakutas played an important part in the 
political history of M.P. during ancient period, 


(xxvi) The Gur jara Pratiharas of Ujjain and Kanauj : 


In the first quarter of 8th century A.D. a branch of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas was established at Ujjain. Nagabhata I, 
Vatsaraja and Nagabhata II, the rulers of this branch of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas clashed with and were defeated by the con- 
temporary Rastrakuta rulers who invaded North India from 
time to time, During the reign of Nagabhata II, capital of the 
dynasty was shifted from Ujjain to Kanauj. 

From an inscription found at Gwalior'®® it is known that 
the area was included in the Gurjara Pratihara empire during 
the reign of Ramabhadra, the Successor of Nagabhata II. Three 
inscriptions of Mihira Bhoja, the successor of Ramabhadra, 
found at Gwalior: 57 confirm that the concerned area formed a 


part of the Gurjara Pratihara empire is indicated by an 
inscription of Vinayakapaladeva found at Rakhetara (Guna),*** 

Even after the fall of the imperial branch of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas of Kanauj, three minor Pratihara branches continued 
to rule in the districts of Guna Shivpuri, Jabalpur and Damoh. 
This is indicated by inscriptions of the respective dynasties 
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found at Chanderi and Kadwaha,t®® Kuraithat®® and in 
Jabalpur-Damoh region.*** 


(xxvii) The Chandellas : 


The Chandellas succeeded the Gurjara-Pratiharas in the 
Bundelkhand region of M.P. Their territory comprised not 
only Bundelkhand but part of Uttar Pradesh also where large 
number of their inscriptions:have been found. They ruled 
between the first quarter of 9th century A.D, to the end of the 
13th century A.D. 

The two earliest known Chandella inscriptions are those of 
Dhanga (950-1000 A.D.) found at Khajuraho. The inscriptions 
dated in V.S. 1011 and-1059*°* along with evidence provided by 
other inscriptions show that Dhanga was the first ruler of this 
dynasty who threw off allegiance to the Pratiharas and declared 
himself independent, The next known inscription is the copper- 
plate grant of Vidyadhara dated in V.E. 1060 (1004 A.D.) found 
from Kundeshwar.'®® Copper-plate charter of Devavarman 
dated in V.S. 1108 found from Charkhari'®* is the next dated 
record. His period was full of trouble as the Kalachuris of 
Tripuri had defeated him. An inscription dated in V.S. 1173 
found from Khajuraho and belonging to the reign of Sallaksa- 
navarman ig the next dated Chandella inscription.*°* The reign 
of Madanavarman was glorious in the history of the Chandellas. 
Of the thirteen inscriptions of his reign six have been found 
from Ajaigarh,‘®* | Chhatarpur,*°’ Khajuraho’? and 
Papaura’ °° and the rest from U.P. A hoard of 48 silver coins 
of his reign has been located at Rewa.*°° The prestige of the 
empire was well-preserved by his successor Paramardideva, 
Twelve inscriptions of his reign have till now been found. Of 
these seven have been located in M.P. at Ajaigarh,?°* Ahar®°?, 
Charkhari,2°*, Madanpur,?°* Semra*°® and Kundeshwar*°° ; 
the rest from U.P. 

The son and successor of Paramardi was Trailokyavarman. 
Eight inscriptions of his reign have been found till now. Of 
these, seven have been located in M.P. at Rewa,*°” Ajaigarh,*°* 
Sagar,?°® Garra?*° and Ramban.*** A copper coin issued by 
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him has also been found at Hoshangabad*** and a gold coin 
from Ajaigarh.?13 

The next ruler was his son Viravarman, eight out of ten of 
whose inscriptions have been located in M.P. at Ajaigarh,?!* 
Gurha,*!* Charkhari?'® and Dahi.??7 Gold drammas issued 
by him have been fund at Khajuraho and Tripuri.22° 

Bhojavarman succeeded Viravarman. Three inscriptions of 
his times have been found at Ajaigarh?*® and Ishwarmau??° 
These do not supply details about the events of his reign. 

Hammiravarman succeeded Bhojavarman. Three known 
inscriptions of his reign are from Ajaigarh,*2* Charkhari??2 
and Bamhani.*2° The inscriptions prove his hold even on 
Dahala mandala in addition to his own territories. An inscrip- 
tion of his successor Viravarman If has been found at Ladvari. 
The inscription is damaged.224 However, by the first decade 
of the [4th century, the power of the imperial dynasty of the 
Chandellas of Jejakabhukti fell, 


(xxviii) The Paramaras : 


The Paramaras of Malwa were contemporaries of the Chan- 
dellas. The founder of the dynasty was Upendra and he was 
successively followed by Vairisimha I, Siyaka I, Vakpati T, 
Vairisimha II, Siyaka II and Munja. Six inscriptions of the 
reign of Munja have been found from Ujjain,?** Gaonri®?* and 
Dharampur,**7 Munja was succeeded by Sindhuraja and 
Bhoja I. Twelve inscriptions of the latter’s reign datable 
between V.S. 1074 and 1091 located at Ujjain,2?® Depalpur,?*° 
Dhar*°° Betma,?* Bhojpur*** and Mahandi*®* throw 
important light on the Political and cultural achievements 
of this legendary figure of Indian History. 

Bhoja was succeeded by Jayasimha, one of whose copper- 
plate inscriptions dated in V.S. 1112 has been located at Man- 
dhata,*** The inscription records some donations made by 
the ruler. 

The successor of Jayasimha was Udayaditya ; eight inscrip- 
tions of whose reign have been found at Ujjain,?** Udaipur,” $° 
Un**", Dhar*** and Bhopal.??° He was responsible for cons- 
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truction of the Nilkanthesvara Temple at Udaipur, His gold 
coins have been located at Indore.?** 

Laksmadeva succeeded Udayadity. Soon he abdicated his 
throne in favour of his brother Naravarman, The reign of 
Naravarman was full of troubles and this is evidenced by inscrip- 
tions of his period found at Ujjain, *4+ Udaipur,*** Dhar,**° 
Bhojpur,*** Dewas*** and Indore.**® Gold and copper coins 
issued by him have been located at Indore.**? 

Yasovarman succeeded Naravarman, His copper-plate 
grant dated in V.E. 1192 has been found at Ujjain.*** He 
had to face great calamities on account of invasion of 
Chaulukya Jayasimha Siddharaja of Gujrat who not only 
conquered Malwa but imprisoned Yasovarman. Chaulukya 
occupation of Malwa till V.S. 1195 is evidenced by Siddharaja’s 
inscription found at Ujjain.**® i 

Jayavarman, son of Yasovarman, re-conquered Malwa during 
the last days of Siddharaja but this proved'to be a temporary 
phase as Malwa continued to be occupied by the Chaulukyas 
till the seventh decade of 12th century A.D. as is evidenced 
by the inscriptions of Kumarapala dated in V.S. 1220 and 
12222*°-and the inscription of Ajayapala dated in V.S, 1229*°* 
found ať Udaipur. “During the period of eclipse the Paramaras 
ruled as feudatories of the Chaulukyaś and this is evidenced 
by their inscriptions found at Ujjain,?°* Piplianagar,*"* 
Bhopal*** and Hoshangabad.*°* 

Malwa was re-occupied by the Paramaras during the reign 
of Vindhyavarman, son of Jayavarman but the period of his 
reign was full of troubles. He was succeeded by Subhatavar- 
man and Arjunavarman. One stone inscription at Dhar,*?* 
one copper-plate grant at Pipliyanagar*®’ and two copper- 
plate grants at. Bhopal*®*—all belonging to the reign of 
Arjunavarman have till now been located. 

Devapala succeeded Arjunavarman, His inscriptions found 
from Ujjain,?*®  Udaipur,*®° Okhla,*®', Karnavad,**? 
Mandhata,?°*. and Harsauda*®* indicate that these regions 
were still within his territorial jurisdiction 

The two successors of Arjunavarman were Jaitungideva and 
Jayavarman II. Four inscriptions of the reign of the latter 
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have been found at Godarpura,?°* Modi,**® Rahatgarh®*? and 
Bamai.?°° 

Jayasimha II succeeded Jayavarman IJ. Four inscriptions 
of his times found at Udaipur,*°® Walipur*?° and Pathari?7* 
throw light on the events of his Teign, 

The last three rulers of this dynasty were respectively 
Arjunavarman II, Bhaja II and Mahalakadeva, By the first 
decade of the fourteenth century A.D. Malwa was conquered 
by the Muslims, 


(xxix) The Kalachuris : 
(a) The Kalachuris of Mahismati : 


The ancient capital of the Kalachuris was at Mahismati 
where they rose to power in the 6th century A.D. Three 
Tulers of this dynasty were Krishnaraja, Sankaragana and 
Buddharaja whose copper-plate inscriptions have been found at 
Abhona, Sankhera, Vadner and Sarsavni in Maharashtra and 
Gujrat. Coins of Krishnaraja have been found at Tewar, 
Besnagar and Pattan.?"? Their power was eclipsed by the rise 
of the Chalukyas of the Deccan. 


(b) The Kalachuris of Tripuri : 


This branch of the Kalachuri dynasty was founded by 
Vamaraja. Three generations after him was tuling Sankaragana I, 
two inscriptions of whose reign have been found at Chhoti 
Deori and Sagar.*7* On the basis of these two inscriptions 
the period of his rule has been placed in the middle of 8th 
century A.D. 

The next known Kalachuri ruler war Laksmanaraja I whose 
inscription dated in K.E. 593 has been found at Karitalai.?7* 
He was succeeded respectively by Kokalla I, Sankaragana II, 
Balaharsa and Yuvarajadeva I, . Though no inscriptions of their 
reign have been found, on the basis of information supplied by 
the inscriptions of their successors it has been possible to know 
that the empire of the Kalachuris had been extended far and 
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wide during their regime. Laksmanaraja II succeeded Yuva- 
rajadeva I and like his father, he was a powerful ruler, An 
inscription of his reign found at Karitalai?’® along with other 
evidences indicate that he conquered many eountries. He was 
succeeded by Sankaragana III and latter by Yuvaraja II. The 
Bilahari stone inscription of his reign*?® indicates that 
Tripuri had to see bad days when he was ruling. The Gurgi 
stone inscription?*7 of his successor Kokalladeva If hints that 
renewed efforts were made to retrieve the fortunes of the empire. 
In {015 A.D. Gangeyadeva succeeded to the Kalachuri throne 
and two inscriptions of his reign found at Makundpur’7* and 
Piawan**° and evidences provided by the inscriptions of his 
successors show that he proved to be the most powerful ruler 
of the Kalachuri dynasty known till then. Gold and silver 
coins issued by him have been found at Isurpur,*°° Tewar,°®* 
Baretha,*** Barela,*** Mandu,*** Sagar,*°* Sonsari,?*° 
Tripuri,**®” Jargawan**® and Dugaria.**° 

Karna, the son and successor of Gangeyadeva, proved more 
competent than his father. For his political achievement he 
is known as Hindu Napolean. Of the nine inscriptions of his 
times four have been located in M.P. at Rewa,*°° Simra and 
Simaria.*? + 

Karna abdicated his throne in favour of his son Yasahkarna 
in 1073 A.D. Three inscriptions- of his reign found at 
Khairha,?°* Jabalpur*°* and Barhi?®* supported by other 
evidences indicate that he failed to keep intact the empire that 
he inherited. 

Two inscriptions of the reign of his successor Gayakarna 
found at Tewar and Bahuriband,*°* three inscriptions of the 
reign of the next ruler Narasimha found at Alhaghat, Bhera- 
ghat and Lal Pahar*®® and five inscriptions cf the latter’s 
successor Jayasimha located at Karanbel, Tewar, Jabalpur and 
Rewa??? prove that the fortunes of the Kalachuri empire could 
not be revived in spite of the best efforts of the rulers concerned. 
The situation grew worse during the regime of Vijayasimha, 
eight inscriptions of whose times have till now been found at 
Karanbel, Tewar, Bheraghat, Kumbhi, Rewa, Umaria and 
Jhulpur.**® He was succeeded by Pratapamalla one of whose 
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inscriptions has been located at Dhureti.*°® Trailokyamalla 
1s the last known ruler of the Kalachuris of Tripuri. When 
and how his reign came to an end is not known in the existing 
state of knowledge. 


(c) The Kalachuris of Ratanpur : 


A new branch of the Kalachuri dynasty ruling from Ratan- 
pur in the Bilaspur district of M.P. was founded by Kalinga- 
raj1 aronnd 1000 A.D. He was successively followed by 
Kamalaraja, Ratnaraja and PrithvidevaI. Three inscriptions 
of Prithvideva I found at Amoda,*°° Lapha and Raipur indicate 
that be was still ruling as a feudatory of the Kalachuris of 
Tripuri. His successor was Jajalladeva I, two inscriptions of 
whose reign have been located at Pali and Ratanpur.*°' The 
next ruler was Ratnadeva II, four inscriptions of whose rule 
found at Akaltara, Pargaon, Sheorinarayan and Sarkho*°* 
provide details about the period of his rule, Prithvideva II 
was his successor and fifteen inscriptions issued during his 
regime throw important light on the political and cultural 
history of the period.*°* The Amoda, Malhar and Sheori- 
narayan inscriptions*°* of the reign of the next ruler Jajalladeva 
show that his period of rule was short and full of troubles, He 
was succeeded by Ratnadeva III whose two inscriptions have 
been located at Kharod and Pasid.*°*® The latter was succeeded 
by Pratapamalla, two copperplate inscriptions and coins of 
whose regime have been found.*°® These, however, do not help 
us to reconstruct the history of the period. Political history 
of this branch of the Kalachuris is not clear after the rule of 
Pratapamalla. 

A hoard of 3,900 coins of the different rulers of the Kala- 
churis of Ratanpur has been located at Dhanpur.*°7 Coins of 
rulers of this dynasty have also been found at Dalalseoni, 
Builpur, Bhagaund, Sarangarh and Sonsari.*°* A hoard of 139 
coins issued by Jajalladeva and Rathadeva have been found 
at Kera, distt. Bilaspur.°°® The problem of attribution of 
these coins is still a matter of keen controversy among 
scholars. 
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(d) The Kalachuris of Raipur : 


It was around the end of 14th century that the Ratanpur 
branch of the Kalachuri dynasty was divided into two. The 
main branch ruled at Ratanpur and a subordinate branch was 
founded at Raipur. The relations of these two branches have 
been made clear by the inscriptions of Vahara found at 
Kosgain and Ratanpur*+® and the two inscriptions of 
Brahmadeva located at Raipur and Khalari.*+* The dynasty 
was ruling till 18th century A.D. when it was supplanted by 
the Marathas. 


(xxx) The Trikalingadhipati Somavamsis : 


During 10th century A.D. a major part of South Kosala 
was ruled by the Trikalingadhipati Somavamsi rulers of Orissa. 
However, none of their inscriptions has been located within 
the territorial jurisdiction of M. P. 


(xxxi) The Chhindaka Nagas of Chakrakota (Bastar) : 


It was in the 11th century A.D. that a Naga dynasty known 
as the Chhindaka Nagas established their rule over Chakrokota, 
now known as Bastar. The Errakota inscription®** provides 
details about Nripatibhusana, the first ruler of this 
dynasty. Light on the activities of the next ruler Dharavarsa 
Jagadekabhusana is thrown by his Barsur and Bhairamgarh 
inscriptions.*** He was succeeded by Madhurantakadeva, a 
copper-plate inscription of whose regime has been located at 
Rajpur.°++ The next ruler was Somesvara, political events 
of whose regime are known by inscriptions found at Kuruspal 
and Gadia.**® An inscription issued by his wife Gangamahadevi 
was found at Barsur®?® and another issued by his mother 
Gundamahadevi located at Narayanpal.*'’ A hoard of 600 
coins of Somesvara was located at Sonsari.°*® An inscription 
found at Barsur*+® refers to a ruler Kannaradeva of this 
dynasty. The Jatanpal®*° and Dantewara*** stone inscriptions 
refer to Jagadekabhusana Maharaja Narasimhadeva of this 
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lineage. An inscription found at Sunarpal**? mentions the 
name of Jayasimhadeva and another located at Temra***® 
refers to Harischandra of this dynasty but the details about 
the last two rulers are not available. 


(xxxii) Th Nagas of Kawardha: 


The Nagas of Kawardha established their power in 9th 
century A.D. and they continued their rule till the middle 
of 14th century A.D. as feudatories of the Kalachuris of 
Ratanpur. Details about this dynasty have been supplied 
by nine inscriptions found at Kawardha, Chaura, Chhapri, 
Pujaripali, Boria and Sahaspur.°** 


(xxxiii) The Somavamsis of Kanker : 


An inscription found at Kanker®?° proves the existence of 
a Somavamsi dynasty ruling there who were subordinates of 
the Kalachuris of Ratanpur. Six more inscriptions of this 
dynasty have been located at Gurur, Tahankapar, Deokut and 
Sihawa.**° 


(xxxiv) The Yadavas of Deogiri: 


The Yadavas of Deogiri ruling in 11th-12th century A.D. 
had extended their sway over parts of M.P. The extensions 
made by Yadava Simhana is indicated by his inscription found 
at Balaghat*?” and that of Ramachandra by the Lanji pillar 
inscription.**® Their coins have been located at Kotha, 
Dewas and Parsadih.®?° 


(xxxv) The Chaulukyas of Anahilapataka : 


The Chaulukyas of Anahilapataka too had incursions in 
M.P. in course of their extension activities. Five inscriptions 
of their rulers found at Ujjain, Udaipur and Bilpak*®° 
throw light on their political activities in this part of the 
country. 
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(xxxvi) The Guhilas of Mandsaur : 


Six inscriptions found at Jiran®*+ in Mandsaur district of 
M.P. prove existence of the dynasty of the Guhilas ruling in 
10th century A.D. at Mandsaur. Details about the achievements 
of the rulers of this dynasty are supplied by these inscriptions, 


(xxxvii) The Kachchhapaghatas : 


The Kachchhapaghatas rose into prominence at Gwalior 
and the neighbouring region between 10th-12th century A.D. 
Three of their branches were ruling at Gwalior, Dubkund and 
Narwar. Light on the political history of the Kachchhapa- 
ghatas of Gwalior is thrown by inscriptions of this dynasty 
found at Ingnod, Kulwar, Gwalior, Tilori and Naresar.*°2 An 
inscription found at Dubkund*** provides details about the 
Dubkund branch of this dynasty. Another copper-plate 
inscription located at Narwar*** supplies details of the political 
events of the rulers of the Narwar branch of the Kachchhapa- 
ghatas. 


(xxxviii) The Yajvapalas of Narwar : 


The dynasty of the Yajvapalas ruling at Narwar came into 
prominence in the later half of 13th century A.D. The 
dynasty was founded by Chahada whose inscriptions have been 
found at Udaipur*** and Bhaktar.**® He also issued coins 
which are datable between 1237 and 1254 A.D.°*" The next 
ruler was Aslladeva, events of whose reign have been provided 
by inscriptions found at Narwar, Baraudi, Bhimpur and Budhi 
Rai.°°® His coins datable between 1254 and 1279 A.D. have 
also been found.*** Gopaladeva succeeded him and thirteen 
inscriptions of his reign have been found at Narwar, Bangla, 
Balarpur, Pachrai and Barhotar.**° The last ruler of this 
dynasty was Ganapati and eleven inscriptions of the period of 
his rule found at Tilori, Narwar, Paharo, Balarpur, Bhesarwas, 
Surwaya and Mukhwasa*** supply details about his achieve- 
ments. Possibly he was defeated by Alauddin Khalji. 
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(xxxix) Miscellaneous Inscriptions : 


In addition to these there are more than 450 inscriptions 
of miscellaneous nature found from all over M.P.*** They 
provide minor details of vital importance for the reconstruction 
of political and cultural history of the ancient period of Madhya 


Pradesh, 
(11) Monuments and Sculptures : 


Madhya Pradesh is famous for its rich heritage of monu- 
ments and sculptures of sectarian and non-sectarian in character 
built during various phases of its history. These may be 


glanced as under : 
Art and architecture related to Buddhism may be sub-divided 


into stupas, mathas, rock-cut architecture and sculptures in 
stone and metal. Thesc have been located at about fifty sites 
spread in various regions of M.P.*** 

Temples and images of Tirthankars as well as the Sasanadevis 
were also built in all periods of the ancient history of M.P. 
More than one hundred and fifty sites have been located in M.P. 
where architectural and sculptural remains of Jaina faith 
ERGE 

M.P. also abounds in architectural and sculptural remains 
-of Vaisnava faith. These exist in the form of temples, rock-cut 
‘caves, monasteries and images carved during various phases of 
its ancient history. More than one hundred and twenty-three 
have till now been located where these remains exist.**° 

Similarly Saivite temple remains, caves and sculptures built 
during ancient period of the history of M.P. have been located 
at more than five hundred and twenty-five sites.°¢° Also 
Sakta mounments and sculptural remains have been located at 
more than eighty-two sites.°*7 

Architectural and sculptural remains related to the worship 
of Surya have been found at more than twenty sites.*4* Other 
specimen of art and architecture have been located at more than 
four hundred and seventy-two sites *+°. 

All these are in addition to very rich collections made in 
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the archaeological museums maintained by the Central Govern- 
ment, the State Government, Universities, research centres, 
private and personal acquisitions.**° 
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SOURCES FOR THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF MADHYA PRADESH 


Proressor K. D. BAJPAI 
(Saugar University, Sagar) Retired 


Madhya Pradesh occupies the central position in the country. 
From the hoary past till the late medieval period, it served 
as link between the north and south India. The literary 
and archaeological source-material has amply proved this. 

The present State of Madhya Pradesh can be divided into 
three distinct regions for the study of the languages, dialects 
and literature during the ancient period. These regions are : 


(A) Gopadri-Malwa Region ; 

(B) Vindhya Region ; 

(C) Chhattisgarh Region. 

A brief study of the languages and literary products of 
these regions is presented here in order to bring out their 


importance in regard to the ancient history of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS 
(A) Gopadri-Malwa Region 


Before the rise of Sanskrit as the national language of the 
country during the Gupta period, very few Prakrit records are 
known from the Gopadri (Gwalior)-Malwa region. From the 
4th century A. D. onwards Sanskrit, written in the Brahmi 
script, became the chief language of administration, communi- 
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cation and literary pursuits. In the 9th century A. D. Brahmi 
was developed in the form of Nagari script, which became the 
common script of later times. The Paramaras and other 
ruling dynasties of the area got their Sanskrit records written 
in the Devanagari script. 

Great Sanskrit poets and writers like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti 
and Nayachandra Suri, who were associated with this region, 
wrote their works in Sanskrit. The Prakrit languages, which 
had a long and continuous growth in the Malwa region, were 
also utilized by eminent Sanskrit writers, From the Prakrits 
were evolved the Apabhramsa languages in different parts of 
the country. 

In the 14th century A. D. an important language was evolved 
in and around Gwalior. Mansingh, the Tomar king of Gwalior, 
was chiefly responsible for encouraging this language. Writers 
like Dalpati Rai have designated this language as Gwaliari, 
which, according to him, furnished the requisite background 
to the later developed Braja Bhasha. 

Inthe late medieval period, Gwaliari (later called Braja 
Bhasha) was the chief language of the Gopadri region. In 
Malwa several dialects were .current, the chief among them 
being Malwi and Nimari. 

The tribals inhabiting the western and southern parts of 
Malwa have their own dialects, which are rich in folk 
literature. 


(B) Vindhya Region 


Sanskrit was the chief early language of the area and Brahmi 
the main script. Prior to the Gupta period, a hybrid Sanskrit- 
Prakrit language was current in the area. This is borne out 
by several hundred votive inscriptions found chiefly at the 
Buddhist centres Bharhut and Sanchi. The Guptas, the 
Vakatakas, their contemporaries and the succeeding dynasties 
used Sanskrit as the language par excellence. 

The Vindhya region had its long cultural associations with 
the Braja (Mathura) area. Braja Bhasha, the language of the 
later region had a deep-rooted impact on ithe Bundelkhandi 
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dialect of western Vindhya region. As a matter of fact, both 
these—Braja Bhasha and Bundelkhandi—had a common origin 
in the western Apabhramsa, 

Baghelkhand, on the other hand, was closer to the area of 
Awadhi. Hence, it had an obvious inter-relation with Awadhi. 
The local traits and traditions played their role in the develop- 
ment of the languages both of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. 

From the 14th century A. D, Bundeli dialect with a strong 
admixture of Apabhramsa, came to be used in the records of 
the Vindhya region. The earliest stone inscription in this 
mixed language was found in the Sagar district and is now 
deposited in the Nagpur Museum, During the period from the 
16th to 18th century A. D. the mixed language in Devanagari 
script was current. 


(C) Chhattisgarh 


The extensive region of Chhattisgarh has a variegated 
language plethora. Its areas were inhabited by different stocks 
of people, who had certain distinct cultural patterns of thier 
own, which they left on the dialects and literature of their 
respective areas. The dialects of Chhattisgarh do not have 
much in common among them due to historical and cultural 
factors, 

Prior to the evolution of different dialects, the chief language 
of the region was Ardhamagadhi Prakrit. From it was evolved 
Apabhramsa, giving rise to eastern Hindi. The chief off-shoot 
of Hindi in this area was Chhattisgarhi, Bagheli and Awadhi 
were its other sisters. Chhattisgarh has several other dialects, 
whose origin is traced in the archaic non-Aryan and Aryan 
languages. 

The Chhattisgarhi dialect of the Raipur-Bilaspur districts 
is regarded as the most representative one, The shades of 
difference between the dialects of these two districts are minor. 

Apart from Chhattisgarhi, other dialects used in the region 
are as follows : 

(i) Halwi—The chief dialect of Bastar ; it is spoken by the 
Halwa and other people, who are also spread outside Chhattis- 
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garh. Halwi is not an off-shoot of Marathi. 

(ii) Bhatari—tIt is current in the north-eastern border of 
Bastar, It is linked with Oria. 

(iii) and (iv) Laria and Kalhati—These are spoken in the 
Raigarh district and the adjoining areas, 

(v) Surgujia—Dialect of the Surguja district. 

(vi) Sadari Korba—It is the dialect of the Korba people 
of Jashpur. 

(vii) Baigani—It is spoken by the Baigani tribe who are 
spread from Balaghat to Sambalpur. 


LITERATURE 


The region of Madhya Pradesh is fortunate in having 
preserved its ancient literature in the form of inscriptions written 
on stone slabs, copper plates, various other metals, wood, etc. 
The early inscriptions are mostly in Sanskrit poetry or prose. 
Several records in praise of kings and others, who made dona- 
tions of various types for religious and social upliftment, are 
written in chaste poetic language. In course of time birch, 
palm-leaf and paper came to be used for writing purposes. 

A few salient features of the ancient and medieval literature 
of this region are : 

1. The variegated natural wealth of this region, abounding 
in hills, forests, dales, rivers and lakes, had its impact on the 
literary creations from very early times. Several inscriptions 
from Sanchi, Udaigiri, Mandsaur, Dhar, Sirpur, Malhar, 
Ratanpur, etc. give an eloquent testimony to this fact. Similarly, 
in the writings of some of the great Sanskrit poets, dramatists 
and novelists, such as Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Bana and Raja- 
sekhara we notice the prominent role of the natural wealth and 
of the different categories of peoples of this area, The same 
can be seen in the later writings of the medieval and modern 
periods. 

2. The fertile land and the bracing climate in major parts 
of Madhya Pradesh contributed considerably to a peaceful way 
of life, which can easily be discernible in the past literature 
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of this land. The extreme tendencies of dissatisfaction or 
revolt against the time-honoured principles of the Indian way 
of life or against its socio-religious set-up are almost absent in 
literature. Whenever the usual life of the people was disrupted 
due to famine, or a ruler’s mal-administration or a foreign 
attack, the people of this region, including the writers, bravely 
fought against the natural calamity, king’s misrule and against 
the foreign invasion. The ancient and medieval archaeological 
records and literary writings are replete with apt examples to 
confirm this. The subversive and disgruntled attitude of some 
of the present-day writers against the traditional or ennobling 
natural norms (which created among the masses a sense of 
heroic pride) was conspicuous by its absence in the past. 

3. Being centrally situated, the region of Madhya Pradesh 
served as a meeting ground between the north and south 
India. In the fields of religion, literature and the plastic, 
pictorial and performing arts, the part played by this 
region as a link between the North and South was quite 
significant. The ruling dynasties and the rich business commu- 
nities of Madhya Pradesh took delight in inviting to their 
places literary talents from all parts of the country and gave 
necessary amenities to them for their creative work. Saints of 
different sects found a congenial atmosphere in central India 
for preaching freely their sermons and for establishing their 
centres. . The people in general had a high regard for the 
spiritual teachers, who gave them the message of good-will 
and toleration. A mass of literature of different sects—both 
Nirguna. and Saguna—was composed here and is largely 
preserved even today. The same was the case with the Buddhists, 
the Jainas, the Kaula-Kapalikas, the Pranamis, the Sufis and the 
followers of other faiths. 


The Asramas 


The hermitages (asramas) of Rishis were located at various 
places between Chitrakuta and the interiors of the extensive 
Dandaka forest. These hermitages served as centres of educa- 
tion, where philosophical and religious literature was also 
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produced. Generally, the Yajurveda and its branches were 
studied in these asramas. The hermitage of Agastya was an 
important study centre, where various branches of higher 
learning in metaphysics were cultivated. This is borne out 
from the references found in the Ramayana, the Puranas and 
in the Uttararamacharita of Bhavabhuti. Agastya was the first 
saint to cross the Vindhyas. He preached and propagated the 
Aryan culture in the lands south of the Vindhyas. In south 
India Agastya is regarded as a great saint who did considerable 
work in spreading the true Vedic philosophy. On account 
of the efforts of Agastya and his followers the Vedic studies 
took much deeper and firmer roots in the South as compared 
to the North, 

Beside Agastya, other Rishis who had their hermitages in 
the extensive Dandaka forest were: Valmiki, Galava, Sukra, 
Matanga and Agastya’s brother. Divakaramitra, a contemporary 
scholar of Banabhatta, also belonged to the Vindhya forest. 


Rock-sheiters 


From the pre-historic times to the early historical period, 
the valleys of Narmada, Betwa and Chambal rivers in central 
India were inhabited by cave men. The Vedic literature, the two 
great epics, Puranas and the classical literature furnish inter- 
esting evidence about the rock-shelters and their residents in 
this part of the country. The recent explorations and excava- 
tions, conducted at several sites, have confirmed the literary 
references, 

The State of Madhya Pradesh can rightly claim to be the 
richest in India in this respect. More than two-thirds of the 
rock-shelters in the entire country are located in about 
25 districts of this State. Majority of the rock-shelters in 
M.P. bear paintings of various types on their walls and ceilings. 
The technique and subject-matter of the paintings in different 
parts of Madhya Pradesh clearly indicate certain regional traits, 
which differentiate one group from the other. 

The problem of dating Indian rock-shelters is still a moot 
point. No definite consensus has so far been reached among 
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scholars, particularly in regard to the dating of pre- and proto- 
historic rock-shelters. Roughly, the earliest painted rock- 
shelters are believed to go as far back as the upper Palaeolithic 
or Mesolithic times. The other limit is reckoned as late as 
the 14th century A. D. or still a little later. 

The usual words for rock-shelters in ancient Indian literature 
are: guha, kubha, gahvara, girivivara, kandara or kandarā, 
nirdara, dari and bila. The great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa, who 
had a very clear idea about some rock-shelters in his time, gives 
a few significant terms for them. These are giryasrama 
(Meghaduta, 1,1 ; II, 38), darigriha and silavesma. The last 
wore silavesma (or silagriha) became current in ancient times. 
The present word silahara is still survived in some parts of 
south-eastern Madhya Pradesh.* 

The dark rock-shelters of the Himalayas, referred to by 
Kalidasa in the Kumarasambhaya (I, 10 and I, 12) are more 
appropriately applicable to the shelters in the Betwa-Narmada 
valleys of Madhya Pradesh. The poet'does not forget to men- 
tion the rock-shelters in the lower hillocks of Vidisha, which 
were known for the amorous dalliances of the youthful courte- 
sans.® 

The Amarakosa, composed in the Gupta period, gives the 
terms for rock-shelters and also makes a distinction between 
the man-made and the natural caves. The terms for the man- 
made (artificial) caves were dari and kandara. They were made 
in the form ofa house by hewing the rock (kritrimasya griha- 
karasya girivivarasya). The second category was that of the 
natural shelters, which were called deva-khata (carved by gods) 
and were thus non-artificial (akritrima). These were known by 
three names : devakhata-bila, guha and gahvara.*® 

The words dari and kandara indicate that the rock was cut 
out by implements. The term guha, apart from the meaning of 
‘giving protection’, seems to imply its association with the guhas 
or guhyakas who inhabited these rock-shelters. The word 
gahvara signifies a deep shelter. 

In the Ramayana, the four terms kandara, nirdara, guha and 
dari are mentioned possibly indicating a separate nature of each 
ofthem* Inthe Ayodhyakanda, mountain Chitrakuta is des- 
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In the Bala, Ayodhya and the Kiskindha kandas of the 
Ramayana, several references are found to rock-shelters, Due 
to the attractive natural site of Chitrakuta on the river Man- 
dakini, several caves were carved out in the hill. Some of 
them are still preserved there, These were in addition to the 
natural caves in Chitrakuta, 

The Ramayana also gives a vivid description of the imple- 
ments and their working for the preparation of artificial shel- 
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The Puranas mention several sages who lived in rock-abel- 


At one place in the Raghuvanua (IV, 72) the residents are 
called guhasayas, 

In some works there are references to hermitages of sages 
near rock-shelters, These were close to some fiver banks, 
where open air sites were preferred for putting up thatched 
hermitages (parnasalas), These sites were selected preferably 
between a hill and the river, From the Ramayana we tears 
that the parnasala of Rama and Sita was situated between the 
mountain Chitrakuta and the river Mandakini.'* 

In ancient literature there are references to rock-palntings 
and the colours used for preparing them, The reference in the 
Meghaduta to the preparation of painting on a rock with the 
help of red pigments (dhaturagas) is of absorbing interest.'* 
The Amorakosa specially mentions two kinds of colour pigments 
found in the hills, These were manahsila and gairike,’* When 
we study our rock-paintings, particularly of the Betwa- Narmada 
valleys, we find the use mostly of the red and ochre colours fa 
their preparation, 

In the words of Kalidasa we come across some enchanting 
descriptions of rock-shelters, It is very Hkely that he had to 
stay for sometime in a rock shelter, most probably at Ramgarh 
in the Surguja district of Madhya Pradesh. His representative 
yaksha could find there a bracing atmosphere for giving his love- 
message to his beloved through a cloud, the Nature person ified, 

The rock-shelter occupied by Kalidasa (in his mental caps 
city of a semi-divine yaksa) was, according poser eon Fm on 
earlier by the stay of the great 
The place had become an ashrama duc to its association with 
them, The opening verse of the Meghaduta furnishes an exoel- 
lent eulogy (dhyana) to Sita and Rama. 

Scholars have generally thought that the Meghadute dows 
not open with the benedictory verse in honour of any deity, as 
is the case with his other works. But it is not so, The 
Meghaduta begins with the salotation to Sits and Rams ina 
manner which a poet of the stature of Kalidass only cowld do, 
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This holds good in the cases of popular janapadas, 
and mountains also. 
regional geography in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa is 
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particularly from the Meghedute, 

The hillock of Ramgarh, with the 
panoramic beauty around, tallies with its enchanting description 
given by Kalidasa ia verses 1—4, 12 and 14 of the Meghaduta. 
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made and worshipped, 

From Ramagiri, Kalidasa takes his cloud messenger to the 
north, then a little to the southwest and agaia to the north to 
reach Amrakuta (Amarkantak in the Shahdol district of M.P). 
The cloud passes over the fertile low land of the Male region 
(north-eastern part of the Bilaspur dist.) before reaching the 
heights of Amrakuta, The hill of Amrakuta and the river valley 
of Rewa (Narmada) are described in no less than 6 verses (17 to 
22). During its early course, the river is split up into several 
branches. This is described by the port as ‘spread on the un» 
even Vindhyan hill like the streaks on an elephants body” 
(Megha, 1, 19). The direction from Amrakuta to the Dasarna 
janapada and to its capital Vidisa is given almost straight to the 
west, and hence no change of direction is suggested by the post 
for reaching that area, Prom Vidissto Ujjain a diversion nskra 
pantha, Megha (1, 27) is suggested. After Ujjain to Alaka the 
route is to the north, and hence no diversion is hinted at, 
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dramatic performances, 

The walls and ceilings of the Natyasala had some Brahmi 
inscriptions which are now mutilated. One important stone 
sculpture, assignable to the 8th century A. D., represents Rama 
and Laksmana standing, holding bow and arrow in their hands, 
There are several other stone sculptures kept inside the shelter. 
From the point of view of art, the delineation of the images of 
Rama and Laksmana is ofa high order. The outer right-side 
wall of the rock-shelter bears two ancient foot-prints, said to be 
those of Rama. 

The adjacent rock-shelter, known as Jogimara, bears several 
Brahmi inscriptions on the walls and ceiling. The most impor- 
tant inscription written in bold Mauryan Brahmi refers to a 
Devadasi (dancing girl) called Sutanuka. The name of her 
lover Devadatta is also mentioned in the inscription, Deva- 
datta is called Rupadaksha (proficient in the dramatic arts). 
The rames of Devadasi Sutanuka and her lover Devadatta are 
mentioned in several other inscriptions of the area. 

These two important rock-shelters were painted beautifully. 
Some of the painted scenes are still preserved. Several of 
these were made during the Gupta period. 

In the Arthasastra of Kautilya references to some of the 
Janapadas and towns of Madhya Pradesh are found. There 
is a reference to madhyama rashtra (probably the Vindhya 
region) in connection with the mines yielding hard precious 
stone (vajramanii, Arth. II, 11). The names of Chedi, Karusha 
and Dasarna are mentioned in the work (Arth., II, 2, 53). 
According to the author, Chedi (Bundelkhand) and Karusha 
(Rewa region) yielded good qualities of elephants superior to 
those of Dasarna. The country of mahishaka (around Mahish- 
mati in the Khargone dist. of M.P.) is mentioned (4rth., II, 
11, 80) where cotton of good quality was produced. Similar- 
ly, the region of Avanti (Ujjayini) is mentioned in connection 
with the section on agriculture (Arth., II, 24). 

In some of the early Puranas e.g. (Matsya, Brahmanda, 
Markandeya and Vayu) references to the ruling dynasties of 
the Andhras, the Mitras, the Nagas and the Maghas are found. 
These dynasties ruled over parts of central India. Names of 
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several Andhra and Mitra rulers, found in the Puranas, have 
been corroborated by the epigraphical and numismatic evidence, 

In the Mahabhashya of Patanjali (c. 2nd century B. Cd, 
reference to a journey between Mahishmati and Ujjayini is 
found. Gonarda, the birth-place of Patanjali, lay between 
Ujjayini and Vidisha. 

In the early Buddhist and the Brahmanical literature 
(including the Mahabharata and the Puranas) several trade- 
routes are given. One of the chief routes starting from 
Kausambi went through Bharhut, Vanasahvaya (Tumain), 
Vidisha, Ujjayini, and Mahishmati to Pratishthana (modern 
Paithan) and thereafter to Bharukaccha (modern Broach). 
Several of these towns, besides being trade centres, had become 
centres of learning. The rulers and business community patro- 
nized the scholars settled in these towns. 


Classical Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature 


Fortunately, a good number of early inscriptions of Madhya 
Pradesh from the 3rd century B.C. to the 13th century A.D. 
are preserved. They throw valuable light on the language and 
literature of the period. From the Gupta period onwards the 
number of inscriptions becomes much larger. These . are 
usually written in Sanskrit. The poetic merit of several 
records found at Sanchi, Udaigiri, Mandsaur, Eran, Gwalior, 
Dhar, Udaipur, Sirpur, Malhar and other places is remarka- 
ble indeed, Names of some of the writers of these records 
are luckily preserved. Mention may be made of Virasena, 
Ravila, Vasula, Madana, Isana, Devagana and the celebrated 
poet Bilhana, These and a host of other poets wrote records 
in chaste Sanskrit poetry or prose. Various meters were used 
in the poems. Some of the inscriptions written in the Gupta 
and the early medieval periods exhibit rythmic flow of langu- 
age and poetic excellence. 

Kalidasa, the greatest among the Sanskrit poets, spent the 
major part of his creative life in Madhya Pradesh, He flour- 
ished in the first half of the 5th century A. D. during the reign 
of the Gupta emperors Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I. 
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The mountains, rivers and forests of Madhya Pradesh had an 
immense fascination for a loving poet like Kalidasa, Similar 
was the case with writers like Banabhatta, Harshavardhana, 
Bhavabhuti, Bharavi, Rajasekhara and others. The natural 
beauty and the life of the simple, unsophisticated people of 
the region greatly inspired them. The writings of these and 
several other Sanskrit and Prakrit writers bear testimony to 
this. 

Apart from his love of geography, Kalidasa had a fascination 
for history. The proto-historic themes of Urvasi and Sakuntala 
have been immortalised by the great poet. He was familiar 
with the romantic episode of Vasavadatta of Ujjayini with 
Udayana of Kausambi. In his drama Malavikagnimitra, he has 
tastefully described the love between Malavika and Agnimitra 
(son of Puhsyamitra Sunga). The poet has also referred to the 
Greek invasion of the time, which had been repulsed by Vasu- 
mitra, son of Agnimitra. 

Some of the descriptions of the great mountain Himalaya in 
the first canto of the Kumarasambhava tally very well with the 
extensive Vindhyan rangein M.P. This particularly holds good 
in respect of the descriptions of the natural rock-shelters and 
their simple occupants. Several other eminent writers, after 
Kalidasa, such as Banabhatta, Bhavabhuti and Bharavi, have 
given graphic accounts of the forest-life of the Vindhyatavi and 
Dandaka. 

Banabhatta was most probably born and brought up near 
Chandreh in the present Sidhi dist. of M.P. He has left to us 
an enchanting account of the area located in the valley of the 
Sone river. The description of the forest-life by Bana remains 
an unsurpassed account on the subject in the entire Sanskrit 
literature. He has also given fine descriptions of the rivers 
Sone (Sona) and Vetravati (Betwa) and of the towns of Vidisha 
and Ujjayini. 

Bhavabhuti, the noted Sanskrit dramatist (c. 700—730 A. D.), 
was associated with the Padmavati region (modern Pawaya) 
near Gwalior (ancient Gopachala or Gopagiri). In the drama 
Malatimadhava, written by Bhavabhuti, the name given for 
Padmavati is Padmapura. It was located on the confluence 
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of the two rivers—Parvati and Sindhu. It was a rich town 
with magnificent buildings and was a great centre of the 
Vedic religion during the time of Bhavabhuti. One of his 
predecessors was a great poet and had performed the Vajapeya 
Yajna. His father Gopala Bhatta was a poet. Bhavabhuti 
had an affection for the Padmapura town and lived there for 
some time. He completed his drama Malatimadhava there. 
This, and possibly the other dramas of Bhavabhuti, were 
enacted in the temple of Kalapriyanatha Surya, which was 
located near the present town of Kalpi on the bank of the 
river Yamuna in the Jalaun dist. of Uttar Pradesh, Bhava- 
bhuti had a good knowledge of Vindhyatavi and the Daudaka 
forest, which is borne out from his writings. 

Other early centres of learning, besides Padmavati, were 
Ujjayini, Vidisha, Dhara, Maheshwar, Tripuri, Sripura and 
Ratnapura. At these centres various branches of learning 
were cultivated. 


Ujjayini 


Ujjayini was by far the most important centre of learning 
in this region. For a long period it was one of the chief 
centres of education in the country. Sri Krishna and Sudama 
are known to have taken their early education in the Sandi- 
pani ashrama at Ujjayini. A number of early dramatic works 
were composed and played there. Special mention may be 
made of Chaturbhani and Mrichchhakatika. The enthralling 
stories of these plays and those of Sakuntala, Vasavadatta, 
Kadambari and other popular stories were enshrined in the 
hearts of the people of Malwa. The plays with these popular 
stories were often enacted among big audiences. 

Of the Chaturbhani, the two plays (bhanas) Padmaprabhri- 
taka and Padataditaka were composed and enacted in Ujjaini. 
These two works contain ample interesting material bearing on 
the life of the courtesans (ganikas) during the Sth-6th centu- 
ries A. D: In the second drama there is a detailed account of 
the palatial residences of the famous courtesans of Ujjayini. 
In both the works details are found about the wards (vithis) 
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inhabited by these ladies. Exquisite descriptions of their 
charms and their delicate dalliances are found in these Bhana 
works, From the two plays we also learn that the Greeks 
and other foreign merchants, who came from far-off places, 
loved to stay in the amorous atmosphere of Ujjaini and visited 
the houses of dainty damsels, who were perfect in various fine 
arts. 

Mrichchhakatika is an extra-ordinary dramatic work which 
throws valuable light on the life of different classes of people 
in Avanti during the Gupta period. Sudraka, the writer of 
this drama, was in all likelihood, a resident of Ujjayini. This 
is borne out by the internal evidence of Mrichchhakatika and 
is supported by other evidences. 

Quite a large number of Sanskrit inscriptions of the Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods of Malwa and other regions of Madhya 
Pradesh furnish examples of poetic excellence. 


The Paramaras 


The Paramara rulers, particularly Munja, Sindhuraja, Bhoja 
and Naravarma, were great patrons of learning, Bhoja, the 
versatile scholar ruler of the dynasty, patronised a very large 
number of scholars of Malwa and other regions. Bhojasala, 
a unique centre of literary and cultural activities was estab- 
lished by him at Dhara. Several contemprary and the literary 
jewels of Bhoja have been immortalised in Indian literature. 
Later writers have spoken highly of the contribution of Bhoja 
to Indian culture. Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was the 
presiding deity of Malwa during his time. 

Bhoja is known for the production of more than one 
hundred works on various branches of literature, sciences and 
technology. Some of the notable works are : Sringarapra- 
kasa, Sarasvatikanthabharana, Yuktikalpataru and S. amarangana- 
Sutradhara, There is no doubt that a large number of the 
works ascribed to Bhoja were written by other scholars under 
his patronage and general guidance, But Bhoja himself was 
the author of several of the works ascribed to him. 

The literary works produced during the time of the 
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Paramaras represent almost all the branches of learning. The 
work on ship-building entitled Yukti-Kalpataru gives a detailed 
account of the construction of various types of boats, big and 
small, Bhoja Paramara used them chiefly for navigation to 
boost up industry and trade. The works on dharmasastra, 
philosophy, medicine, astronomy and mathematics composed 
during the period throw welcome light on the advancement of 
knowledge in these fields. Some of the works are encyclopaedic 
in nature. 

In the Samarangana-Sutradhara, one of the monumental 
works attributed to Bhoja, we find rich and varied descriptions 
pertaining to architecture, painting and sculpture. Iconographic 
details of various divinities are also available in this work. 
Several of these iconographic descriptions are not as complete 
and adequate as we get them in the works like the Brihat- 
samhita, the Manasara, the Amsumadbhedagama or the 
Aparajitaprichccha, The author of the Samarangana-Sutradhara 
was evidently more concerned with architecture than painting 
and sculpture, much less with iconography. During the time 
this work was composed, the iconographic science pertaining 
to the Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina pantheons had enormously 
developed in India. This is borne out by the extant texts on 
the subject and also by the numerous relics assignable to the 
period between c. 200 B. C. and 1000 A. D. 

It is interesting to note that in the inscriptions of the time 
of Vakpatiraja Munja dated A. D. 974, 980 and 986, the name 
of Radha, the loving companion of Murari (Krishna) occurs 
in the dhyana-slokas : tad-Radha virahaturam Mura-ripor- 
vvellad-vapuh patu vah. This fact indicates that the close 
association of Radha with Krishna was well-known in the 
Malwa region, much before the time of Jayadeva of Orissa, 
who widely popularised the name of Radha through his 
Gitagovinda. 

Basides the three scholar-writers—Munja, Sindhuraja and 
Bhoja—other writers who deserve mention are Padmagupta, 
Arjunavarma-deva, Dhananjaya, Halayudha, Asadhara, Meru- 
tunga and Dhanapala. Padmagupta wrote a historical work 
called Navasahasanka-Charita, It gives the early history of the 
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Paramaras. This poet wasa follower of Kalidasa, and hence 
he was styled as ‘Parimala Kalidasa’. The natika Parijataman- 
jari is ascribed to Arjunavarma-deva. The work ‘is incised 
on large slabs of stone, which are preserved at Dhar. Dhananjaya 
is well-known for his work called Dasarupaka. He also 
wrote a lexicon Namamala Kosha and another work entitled 
Raghava-Pandaviya, dealing with the history of Rama and of 
the Pandavas, i 

Bhatta Halayudha was in the court of Munja and wrote 
his well-known work Abhidhana-Ratnamala. Ashadhara is the 
writer of Dharmamrita. The famous work Prabandha-Chinta- 
mani was composed by Merutunga. This important work 
gives biographical sketches of historical personalities, such as 
Varahamihira, Bhoja, Munja, Jaisimha and of several other 
writers. Dhanapala wrote the prose work Tilakamanjari which 
gives useful account of the socio-economic life of the period, 
India’s maritime activities and her trade-relations with south- 
east Asia are described in this work. Besides Tilakamanjari, 
several other works are ascribed to Dhanapala, including the 
Prakrit lexicon called Paialachchhi-Namamala, He was honoured 
by king Munja in his court. Jainism was on the progress in 
Malwa during the time of Munja and Bhoja. Jainas contributed 
considerably to the economy of the period by giving impetus 
to industry and trade. This is borne out by the writings of 
Dhanapla and other writers of the period. 

During the 12th-13th centuries A. D. the relations between 
the Paramaras of Malwa and the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
were not cordial. Several Gujarat chronicles, particularly Jaina 
works, refer to the conflicts between the two powers. Mention 
among these works may be made of Prabandha Chintamani, 
Kirti-Kaumudi, Kumarapala-charita and Vasantayilasa, Accord- 
ing to the Kirtikaumudi, the Chalukya ruler Siddharaja 
Jayasimha, after his victory over Dhara, went up to Kalanjara 
in the territory of the then Chandella king Madanavarma 
(1128-65 A.D.). But the Chalukyan struggle against the 
Chandellas was inconclusive. 
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The Chandellas 


The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) patronized 
Sanskrit learning. Madhava, the court-poet of Chandella king 
Yasovarma (925-50 A. D.), wrote about the army and the 
victories of his patron. The famous writer Krishna Mishra 
wrote his allegorical drama entitled Prabodha-Chandrodaya 
during the reign of Kirtivarma (1060-1100 A. D.). This ruler 
patronized Jaina scholars also. 

Poet Nayachandra wrote his work Rambha-Manjari in the 
later half of the 12th century A.D. In this work the writer 
speaks of the Gahadvala king Govindachandra who won a 
victory over Dasarna (eastern Malwa). This could have been 
possible with the help of the contemporary Chandella ruler 
Madanavarma (1128-65 A. D.). 

Paramardi (1165-1203 A.D.) was the last powerful Chandella 
ruler. He is credited with the composition of Siva-stotra 
which is inscribed on stone at Kalanjara. His court-poet 
Vatsaraja wrote six dramas (Rupakashtakam). These dramas 
were staged during the religious trips. In the reign of Paramardi 
flourished several other poets. Mention may be made of 
‘Kavi-Chakravarti? Gadadhara, Jaganika (author of A/hakhanda) 
and Ganabhadra (author of Dhanya-Kumaracharita). 


The Kalachuris of Tripuri and Ratnapura 


The Kalachuri rulers of the early medieval period were 
patrons of literature and fine arts. The drama Viddhasala- 
bhanjika of Rajashekhara was written for display in the court 
of the Kalachuri ruler Yuvarajadeva, Rajashekhara wrote other 
important works like Kavyamimamsa and Karpuramanjari, 
which evince his erudite scholarship as a writer, both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Pravarasena, the writer of Setubandha mahakavya, was born 
at Tripuri. The famous monastery, called Golaki matha near 
Tripuri, was a great centre of Saiva philosophy. One of the 
Acharyas there was Somasambhu, whose contribution to the 
development of Saivism is noteworthy. Another great Saiva 
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centre during the period was at Gurgi in the Rewa district. It 
was a centre of the Mattamayura branch of Saivism. These and 
several other monasteries were largely responsible for the 
advancement of Saivism and Saktism in central India and the 
contiguous regions. 

During the reign of Lakshmikarna, Tripuri and Bilvapuri 
of Pushpavati (modern Bilahari) developed into centres of 
learning. Bilhana, the writer of Karnasundari and Vikramanka- 
deya-charita lived in the court of Lakshmikarna. Other well- 
known poets of Tripuri were Sadananda, Gangadhara and 
Dharanidhara, who enriched Sanskrit learning by their 
writings. 

Mahishmati (Maheshwar) on the Narmada was a great centre 
of culture. There poet Murari wrote the work Anargha- 
Raghava. 

Govinda Yati, the preceptor of Acharya Sankara, was 
associated with Mahishmati (modern Maheshwar in the Khar- 
gone dist.). Mandana Mishra, the distinguished scholar of 
Mimamsa, and his learned wife Bharati were residents of this 
town. Mahishmati was an enviable centre of philosophy of 
Anupadesa, Acharya Sankara is said to have stayed there for 
sometime to study at the feet of his Guru. 

Nagarjuna, the celebrated Buddhist philosopher, was asso- 
ciated with Sripura and the adjoining areas. It was mainly 
due to his efforts that Buddhism gained importance and later 
on spread in the area of south Kosala, Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh. Through these regions it went abroad in the south- 
east Asian countries. 

The three chief centres of south Kosala, Sripura, Mallala- 
pattana (Malhar) and Ratnapura, contributed largely to the 
development of learning in that area. Names of several notable 
writers are preserved in old records attesting to the fact that the 
Somavamsi and the Kalachuri rulers of that region made un- 
tiring efforts for the development of literature and fine arts. 
During the rule of these two dynasties and in the succeeding 
periods, lasting cultural relations were established among the 
scholars of eastern Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. The well-known Vaidarbhi style of Sanskrit 
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poetry was cultivated in these areas right from the time of 
Kalidasa to the medieval period. 

During the early medieval period Rajasekhara, Bilhana, 
Ishana, Devagana, Sarngadhara, Nayachandra Suri, Padmanabha 
Kayastha, Kalyanamalla, Mitramisra and a host of others 
produced sumptuous literature, which occupies a high place in 
the history of Sanskrit literature. The Kavyamimamsa and the 
dramatic works of Rajasekhara are well-known. He has referred 
to the Prakrit languages spoken in Avanti, Dasapura and other 
places. Ujjayini was the chief literary centre, where the learn- 
ing of scholars was tested (sastrakara-pariksha). 

Bilhana was a prolific writer, whose works contain inter- 
esting material bearing on the cultural life of his time. He 
had travelled a good deal and had graced the court of the 
Kalachuri king Lakshmikarna. His writings furnish valuable 
material for the history of the period. 

Isana Kavi of Sripura (modern Sirpur, dist. Raipur) wrote 
the famous inscription for the Vishnu temple built at Sripura 
by queen Vasata, mother of the Somavamsi ruler Mahasiva- 
gupta Balarjuna. Another poet Devagana composed the Ratna- 
pura inscription of the Kalachuri ruler Prithvideva II in 
1150 A. D. Its flowery Sanskrit, full of rhetoric, is remark- 
able for its excellence. In the inscription the poet gives details 
about his family, including his own abilities as a poet. 

Sarangadhara previously lived at Ranthambhor in the court 
of Hammiradeva. He shifted to Gopachala, the capital of the 
Tomara rulers, at the end of the 14th century A. D. The 
work Sarangadhara Paddhati, ascribed to this author, is the 
golden treasury of selected poems of a large number of Sans- 
krit poets. 

Nayachandra Suri, a Jaina scholar, was in the court of 
Viramadeva, a Tomara king of Gopachala in the first quarter 
of the 15th century A. D. He knew several languages and was 
a versatile scholar. His two historical works, Hammira-maha- 
kavya and the drama Rambha-Manjari, bear testimony to this. 
In 1420 A. D. Padmanabha Kayastha wrote Yasodhara-Charita 
during the reign of the Tomara ruler Viramadeva. These 
works are valuable for the study of political and cultural 
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history. The Charitas and Prabandhas written by the Jainas 
during the early and late medieval periods throw a flood of 
light on the historical geography. 

Kalyanamalla, a Tomara king of Gwalior, was another 
gifted Sanskrit poet. The two works, ascribed to’ him are: 
Anangaranga and Sulmachcharita. The first one is a well- 
known work on the art of love. The other work deals with 
the life of Sulaiman, his contemporary Muslim chief. These 
works were written between 1480 and 1488 A. D. 

Mansingha (1486-1516), the Tomara king of Gwalior, was 
a well-known patron of literature, music and other fine arts. 
Due to his patronage and genuine interest, several poets, 
writers and artists made some lasting contributions in their 
respective fields. 

The medieval Sanskrit literature of the region had another 
stalwart in Mitra Misra, the prolific writer on several subjects. 
He belonged to Gwalior, but later on made his centres of 
activity at Orchha and Varanasi. At Orchha he received the 
patronage of the Bundela ruler, Vira Singha-Deva. 

Mitra Misra wrote Ananda-Kanda Champu, a work of high 
literary merit, in 1631 A.D. The work throws ample light 
on the history and culture of the times. He also wrote on 
Mathematics. But he is chiefly known for his magnum opus 
on dharmasastra, called Viramitrodoya. This work is divided 
into 22 sections and contains about two lakhs of verses. 
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Medieval Period 


SOURCE MATERIAL ON THE HISTORY 
OF CHHATTISGARH 


Dr. P. L. MISHRA, M.A., PH.D. 
(Frincipal, Pajaram College, Kolhapur) 


Chhattisgarh is an area situated in the modern State of Madhya 
Pradesh towards the south-eastern side. It comprises of the 
three revenue divisions of that State. The areas coming under 
Raipur, Bilaspur and Bastar Divisions of the State is 
known as the Chhattisgarh region, I have pointed out that 
this area was known as the south-Kosalt from the enrliest 
times to the end of 17th century A. D. Only in mid-eighteenth 
century, when the region was conquered by the Marathas, it 
was given this numerical? name, The reason has been dis- 
cussed by me in an elaborate manner. The region is fairly big 
in size” and is bigger than some of the States of the Indian 
Union especially Kerala and the States of North-Eastern 
regions. The source material of this region for the purpose of 
historical studies were scattered, uncompiled and even beyond 
information, But in the last two decades enough work has 
been done and nearly a dozen scholars have obtained their Ph.D. 
Degree by working on this region. 


Source Material During the Medieval Period 


The medieval period of the history of Chhattisgarh should 
be taken from 1000 A. D. to 1818 A. D. During this period, the 
area was dominated by the Kalachuri rulers of Ratanpur aided 
and supported by their vassals and later on by Bhonsle 
(Maratha) rulers of Nagpur. 
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It is exactly in the beginning of the 11th century, the Kala- 
churis of Tripuri (near Jabalpur, M. P.) established themselves 
over the region and made Tumman* their headquarters. This 
feat was achieved by Kalingaraj (990-1050 A. D.) and thereby 
started the Kalachuri branch in Chhattisgarh. In course of time, 
from Tumman, (in Bilaspur district) they spread out in 
other parts of Chhattisgarh. To have a firm and effective 
control over the southern region (because Bilaspur is in the 
north of region) Raipur® was made a sub-capital with a prince 
of royal blood having his headquarters there. The Kalachuris 
adopted an administrative system” which did not disturb the 
local chieftains and as a result their rule was based on goodwill 
and affection of numerous vassals who were known as Genhapatis. 
The kingdom was divided into two for purpose of administra- 
tion. Each one controlled 18 garhs (forts). Thus the garhs 
became the divisional headquarters. And these divisions i.c. 18 
in number constituted a kingdom and the two kingdoms of Rai- 
pur and Ratanpur” (Ratanpur replaced Tumman, the early capi- 
tal of the Kalachuris in the Bilaspur district) formed the Kala- 
churi domain or empire. 

The source material of this vast period is numerous, abun- 
dant and interesting. Nearly 40 inscriptions have been compiled 
and published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum® Vol, 4, 
a monumental work by Dr, M. M. V. V. Mirashi, Here all the 
inscriptions—copper-plates, stone inscriptions and others have 
been published along with their clear photographs, Nagari 
(script) transcriptions and English translation for the study and 
further research of the scholars. The findplace, the date of find, 
circumstances under which it was found and its present place of 
existence along with its first publication and other references 
have been also provided. This corpus was published around 
1958. But before that most of the inscriptions had been pub- 
lished in various journals of all-India repute like Epigraphia 
Indica and others and also in local journals: (Mahakoshal Histo- 
rical Society's Journal)” and newspapers. But this work has 
provided all these at one place and is now easily available to 
the scholars. 

Another work published in 1961 by Shri Balchandra Jain 
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of Raipur Museum is entitled as Utkeerna Lekha,‘® meaning 
inscribed articles. In this work, nearly 26 inscriptions with 
photographs, transcriptions and Hindi translation have been 
provided, Shri Bhalchandra Jain, now Deputy Director of 
Archaeology of Eastern Region of Madhya Pradehsh is posted at 
Jabalpur and is actively engaged in bringing out new source 
material to light. Very recently he published the latest copper- 
plates of Kalachuri Kings.** Thus Shri Jain is in the field for 
more than last thirty years and can help, guide and encourage 
researchers, students and interested persons in the medieval 
and ancient periods of history of this region. 

Mahant Gharhidas Museum (Raipur) has preserved and is 
actively engaged in acquiring and collecting historical materials 
of the region. Numerous inscriptions, coins and other 
materials of historial nature have been collected here, The 
museum has an attached Library which is of great help to 
the scholars, It has several history reference books including 
history journals with their back numbers, Till 1957 as per 
publication of the museum** it had inscriptions of various 
rulers and periods, The latest collection (in August 1984) 
is around forty. i 

The Ravishankar University (Raipur) has recently become 
the guiding centre for the research and also a resource bureau 
for the historical study of the region, The staff and the 
students have done and are doing a lot to unfold the historical 
material available in the area. The establishment of another 
university at Bilaspur in 1982 for the Northern region of the 
area will stimulate the activity further. 

The Central Museum (Nagpur)** also possesses some coins 
and inscriptions of the region, Earlier, Nagpur, being the capital 
of old M. P. of which Chhattisgarh was an integral part, got 
good share of historical material for its museum. For the 
archacological architectures, Ratanpur, Pali, Tumman, Bilaspur, 
Janjgiry Akaltara, Takhatpur, Raigarh, Kharod, Sheorinarayan 
and several other places in the Bilaspur Revenue Divisions 
are worth studying and visiting to know the art and architecture 
of the period in the northern region. 

Similarly in the Raipur Revenue Division, Raipur, Rajim, 
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Dhamtari, Sirpur, Arang, Khalari Durg, Dhamdha and severol 
other places have the archaeological remains which are ready 
to unfold the past. And for this purpose, the District 
Gazettcers** are very useful, 


Literary Sources 


The most outstanding literary source for the period is the 
work of poet Gopal and his son Makhan** who flourished 
in the 18th century A.D. Their period has been determined 
as that of before 1750 A, D. Both of them (Gopal and 
Makhan Mishra) put together, have produced nearly half a 
dozen poetic books. Out of these, four have been published 
and the remaining two, not yet. About availability of 
these works information can be had from late Pyarelal 
Gupta’s residence'* in the city of Raipur (locality Phaphadech) 
or from his book (edited by him) titled Shri Vishnoo-Mahayagya 
(Ratanapur) Smarak Granth." 

Poet Babu Rewaram who was born in the carly years of the 
19th century has also left historical literature written by 
himself, He was the resident of Ratanpur and his ancestors 
were connected with the rulers of Ratanpur. He wrote teveral 
poetic books out of which History of Ratanpur,” Tawarikh 
Shri Hathalyavamsa Rajaonkir are very important, The books 
are available with Dr, Ramendra Mishra, Lecturer in the Deptt, 
of Hitsory, Ravishankar University, Raipur, Babu Rewaram 
was an outstanding literary figure and his work gives glimpses 
of the past if not accurately then at least nearer to that, Pandit 
Shiva Dutta Shastri’? has written Ratanpur Akhyan dealing 
with the rulers of Ratanpur and the vassal chiefs, Details 
about these books can be had from Dr. Mishra. Dr, Mishra is 
presently engaged in collecting, editing and publishing these 
rare materials, Apart from these literary and archaeological 
sources, the Buropean agencies and travellers had started 
penetrating the region not for visiting Chhattisgarh but for 
going to West from East or from North to South and visa- 
vis and had to pass through this region as it was on a highway. 
And these travellers and visitors have left authentic, graphic 
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and interesting pictures of the region of the medieaval period. 
And as the observations have been made without any motive, 
it is all the more correct picture of the area. In the latter part 
of the 18th century nearly half a dozen travellers, diplomats 
cte, passed through this region and have presented the glimpses 
of this region, During this very period, some references about 
the area have also been noted in the calendar’? of Persian 
Correspondence published bythe Government of India, 

The visits of Alexender K. Elliot** in 1778, Mr. Thomas** 
(Diary written by Chapman) in 1782, Forester?” in 1788-89 
and his second visit in 1690, Capt. J. T. Blunt** in 1795 and 
Mr. Colebrooke** in 1799 are no doubt glimpses but they 
provide direction, clues and basic material for the understanding 
of the political, economical and geographical situation of the 
area in very correct style. 

The later part of the medieval history (1740-1818) of the 
area has been dominated by the Marathas. Now we have to 
look into the records available in Nagpur and Pune (Poona) 
and the neighbouring places of Pune, Nagpur was the capital 
of the Bhonsles who were controlling the region from 1740 to 
1853 A. D. Pune and the records of the neighbouring region 
have to be perused because it was nerve centre of Maratha 
activities with which Nagpur was also connected intimately. 
From 1799 British power in India started Residency at Nagpur 
and Henry Thomas Colebrooke, the famous orientalist took 
over the charge as Resident on 18th March 1799. And from 
here begins the most prized records, the Nagpur Residency 
Records, 

The Nagpur Residency Records are very valuable documents 
kept in the old Civil Secretariat,** Nagpur. They have been 
carefully indexed and there are three printed volumes of the 
indices which are open to scholars for perusal. 

There are certain families in Nagpur who were Ministers 
and high office-bearers of the Bhonsles who can be contacted 
and records procured if any with them. In this connection, 
Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal Library*’ of Nagpur (by the 
side of new M.L.A’s hostel) has a good collection of Bhonsle 
records and research publications of scholars in this field. 
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The history of the Bhonsles was written for the first time 
by Shri Kashirao Rajeshwar Gupte.** He was ordered by 
Nagpur Resident Richard Jenkins to write on the Bhonsles 
and accordingly he wrote the first work on the subject, Indeed 
it is based on his personal knowledge, contacts, hearsays ete. 
But being nearer to the period and based on personal contacts 
with persons, papers and records, it is very reliable, It was 
written in 1822, But this original work has disappeared. 
However in 1885 Wamandaji Oka published the Nagpurkar 
Bhonslayanchl Bakhar on the basis of the original work written 
by Gupte, Shri Wamandaji Oka, born at Ratnagiri in 1845 
was educated in Elphinstone and Wilson Colleges, Bombay and 
entered C.P. and Berar Service, Education Department and 
was posted as Head Master of Raipur and later on Sambalpur 
Government High Schools. He died in 1897. Thus, this 
Nagpurkar Bhoslayanchi Bakhar in Marathi is of great 
importance, Later on Shri Yadav Madhv Kale*® of Nagpur 
wrote Nagpur Prantaaha Itihas in 1934, Similarly late G. D, 
Landge and Dr. Y. K. Deshpande have contributed to Bhonsie*® 
history and their work has to be scrutinised, Among the old 
families of Nagpur, the Booties and Chitnis may also be 
contacted, But experience of scholars working in the field is 
not very happy» 

Apart from Nagpur, in Pune, the Poona Residency 
Correspondence** and Selections from Peshwa Daftar?’ are again 
a vast source of historical material. They are in several 
volumes, Volumes dealing with Nagpur are separately published. 
Here also enough material is available and can be harnessed, 
Apart from these in Pune, Manavali Daftar, Vaidya Daftar**, 
Deccan College** and Bharat Itihas Samshodhan Mandals’* 
have enough records for scrutiny. Late Shri Shejawalkar bas 
published two volumes on the Nagpur affuirs.** After having 
seen these published volumes (because it is the editor who 
has selected what is to be published), it is my feeling that a 
time has come when all the records be published and placed 
for perusal of the students, Who knows there may be still 
some matter which the editor of the above daftars and records 
may not have felt important but may be important to a 
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researcher ? 

Besides Pune, Nagpur and other places like National Archives, 
New Delhi and National Library, Calcutta and various Maratha 
families of Raipur and Bilaspur region must be contacted. 
In Raipur, from Maharashtra Mandal information about such 
families can be had. Even the District Gazetteer gives the 
names of such families. Similarly, in Bilaspur and Tilaknagar 
such families are still there. 

Above all, in Chhattisgarh region, there were 14 Princely 
States, more than three dozen zamindaries and few talukdaries. 
These States and estates must be in possession of valuable 
records, Now after abolition of States and estates they must be 
finding it difficult to maintain these records, Before it is too 
late it is needed that they be properly approached and material 
with them be procured. I am told that individual researchers 
are approaching them and are getting those records for their 
personal libraries and possessions depriving the future 
researchers, Hence some public body like the Ravishankar 
University of Raipur and Mahant Ghasidas University, Bilaspur 
make an effort and get it for their libraries. Or some research- 
oriented registered Mandals like Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal, 
Nagpur and Bharat-Itihas Samshodhan Mandal, Pune be 
established in Raipur with branches at Bilaspur and other 
centres for the purpose of procuring material and making 
available to all scholars who are interested in the regional 
history, , 
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Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. $4=The Territorial system of the Raipur Kingdoms of Mediae: 
val Chhattisgarh by C. U. Wilis: 

Shri Vishnoo Mahayagyan (Ratnapur) Smarak-Granth, p. 94 and 
onwards. 

‘This is a rare honour for the region as all the Kalachuri inseriptions 
found till then have been published. 

Only two issues of the Journal could come out, It was edited by 
learned and devoted local historian Pt, Lochan Prasad Pandey. 
Vol. I was published in 1932 end Vol, Hin 1997. 

Published by Mahant Ghasidas Smarak Sangrabalaya (Mahant 
Ghasidas Memorial Museum) Raipar, M.P, in 1961, 

Journal of Oriental Institute of M. S. University, Baroda, Vol. 
XXXIII, Sept.-Dee,, 1983, 1-2, pp. 132-137. 

Descriptive list of Inscriptions by Balchandra Jain, published by 
Mahant Ghasidas Museum, Raipur in 1957, Recently on my visit, 
I checked up about new arrival, But they are fow and the museum 
has not published them. 

Behind the Legislative Council building. 

(A) Bilaspur District Gazetteer edited by Nelson, 1909. 

(B) Raipur District Gazetteer by Nelson, 1909. 

(C) Drug District Gazetteer by Nelson, 1909, 

(D) The Chhattisgarh Feudatory States by A. E. Brett, 1909, 

(E) Sambalpur District Gazetteer by L. $. S, O'Malley, 


. Shri Vishnoo Mahayagya (Ratnapur Smarak Granth), p. 123. 


Pracheen Chhattisgarh by Pyarelal Gupta—Published by Ravishankar 
University, Raipur, M-P. in 1972, pp. 304-306, 

Published in 2000 Vikram Samvat, 

History of Chhattisgarh (in Hindi) edited by Dr. Ramencha Mishra, 
Ravishankar University, Raipur, p. 25. 

Ibid., p. 54. 

Imperial Records Department, Calcutta + Govt, of India Publica- 
tion. 

British Relations with the Nagpper State, C. U. Wills, para, D. 
Also refer to the Political History of Chhattisgarh, pp. 90-91 by 
Dr. P, L. Mishra. 

Ibid (C. U. Wills), para. 52, pp. 81-82. 

Ibid p. 84 and onwards, 

Ibid p. 119 and onwards, 

Early European Travellers : 1925 Edition: Published by Govt, of 
Central Provinces. 

Now Commissioner's Office, Nagpur. 
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27. Started by Dr. M. M. V. V. Mirashi—doing excellent work. 

28. In the preface of Nagpurkar Bhonslyanchi Bakhar (in Marathi). 

29, Nagpur Prantach Itihas (In Marathi). 

30, Vidarbha Aitihasik Lekha Samzrah, Vol. I, Y. K. Deshpande and 
D. G. Landage. 

31. Poona Residency Correspondence: Y. M. Kale. 

32, In20 Volumes(in Marathi), edited by G. S. Sardesi. 

33. Vaidya Daftar: Vol. I-IV, edited by S. L. Vaidya, 

34. Research and Post-graduate Institute in Pune (Poona). 

35. In Sadashivp2th Pune Research Centre. 

36, Manayali Daftar : edited by T. J. Shejwalkar, 


LITERARY SOURCE MATERIAL OF THE 
HISTORY OF GWALIOR 


Dr. GULAB KHAN 
(Information Centre, Government of India, Imphal, Manipur) 


Gwalior is a famous historical place of India, It is in 
Madhya Pradesh State, and falls on 25° 34’ of North 
Latitude and 77’ 40’ of East Longitude in the map. Below is 
given a list of un-published original source material of 
Gwalior history. 


1. Quliyate-E-Gwaliori : Fazal Ali 


Author of this manuscript was Fazal Ali Qadiri Al Chisti. 
He wrote this work at the time of Akbar the Great, Quliyate- 
E-Gwaliori means the total description of Gwalior. In 
this Persian work Fazal Ali wrote the biographies of his 
contemporary Sufis of Gwalior like Mahmmad Ghous, Khwaja 
Khanun, Abdul Gafur (Baba Kapur), Shaikh Abdulla, son of 
Mohmmad Ghous. He also compiled the history of Gwalior 
up to the subedar period of Akbar in Gwalior for which period 
he was an eye-witness. The portion of ancient history of 
Gwalior, he took from an old Brahman named Ghansyam, whose 
ancestors were inhabitants of Gwalior, They left a written text 
of ancient history of Gwalior. 

Fazal Ali mentions about himself that preivously he was a 
disciple of Khawala-Khanun Gwaliori ; later on he became a 
disciple of Mohmmad Ghous. Mohmmad Ghous sent him to 
Sikandra, near Agra, for religious work. There he completed 
this work, 
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2. Gwalior Nama: Jalal Hisari 


The author of this work was Jalal Hisari, who hailed from 
Hisar. Jalal Hisari wrote his book Gwalior Nama in Persian 
in 1645 A.D,/1050 Hizari. He served as Munshi under the 
Subedar of Gwalior, Siyyad Muzzatar Khan Jahandar from 
1628-1645 A.D. It seems that. he did try to compile the 
history of Gwalior up to his period, on the basis of Quliyate-E- 
Gwaliori of Fazal Ali. He mentioned that he took some portion 
of his book from a person named Sayam. There is a 
copy in British Museum vide No, 16859. But there are 
some differences with the version of Quliyate-E-Gwaliori 
of Fazal Ali. 


3. Jowahar-E-Khamsa: Mohmmad Ghous 


Jawahar-E-Khamsa means five jewels. This book was written 
by Mohmmad Ghous of Gwalior in 1521 A.D./928 Hizari. 
Originally it was in Persian, but afterward one of his 
disciples Wajiuddin Alwi Gujrati translated it into Arabic in 
998 Hizari. It deals with Sufism in its religious aspects. But 
there are also some valuable information on biography of 
Mohmmad Ghous. There are also other books of Mohmmad 
Ghous like Abrar-E-Ghousia and Baharul Hayat. 


4. Gwalior Nama: Hiraman Munshi 


This Gwalior Nama is also in Persian, which was written 
during the period of Aurangzeb. Motmid Khan Alias Khawja 
Noor was a Mughal subedar of Gwalior from 1071 to 1078 
Hizari. Author of this Gwalior Nama, Hiraman was a 
Munshi under the Motmid Khan in Gwalior. He completed 
the Gwalior Nama on 12th Muharram 1080 Hizari/1669 A.D. 
There is a copy in British Musuem vide No. 16709 and another 
copy in Eton College, England, There are also other works 
on Gwalior history in Persian like Ehwala-E-Gwalior by Moti 
Ram Kushal Das. He was also an inhabitant of Gwalior and he 
wrote the history of Gwalior at the instance of William Crooke. 
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Another Gwalior Nama was written by Kheruddin Jaunpuri in 
the 1200 Hizari in Persian, 


5. Gopachal Akhayan: Kharag Rai Bhat 


This is a Devangri Source of Gwalior history written by 
Kharag Rai Bhat who was a minstrel or bard under a zamindar 
Krishnana Singh Tomar whose ancestor was a ruler of Gwalior 
in medieval period. He compiled Gopachal Akhayan in 1630 A.D. 
This is in verses. In another place Kharag Rai stated that 
he wrote this history under the direction of Adi Rishi Golap 
transmitted in dream. Gopachal was also a name of Gwalior. 
This is not, strictly speaking, a historical work, for imagination 
has often found a free play and the entire piece was written for 
flattering his master and ancestors. 

Another Gopachal Akhyan written by Nana Kavi has 
also been traced. The copy is now in the custody of the Ujjain 
University. It deals with the history of Gwalior upto the 
reign of Madhav Rao Sindhi (19th century). 

Besides these there are also several other original Devnagari 
sources of Gwalior history like Virsinghaavlok. It is written 
by the first Tomar ruler of Gwalior named Vir Singh Dev Tomar 
(14th century), Anangrag, and Sulama Charita, two other 
works, were written by Kalyan Malla, a Tomar, ruler of Gwalior. 
Raidu, a Jain poet, did write many books in Apbhransh 
languages which record information on Gwalior history. His 
patron was Dungar Singh Tomar of Gwalior. A list of the 
historical material on Gwalior in Persian, Devnagri, Urdu and 
English works is given below. Many of these had been 
translated in Urdu or English. 


A, Persian Sources 
Abul Fazal: Akbar Nama 
ae : Ain-I-Akbari 
Abdul Baqi Niha bandi: Masir-E-Rahimi 


Abdul Hamid Lahouri: Badshaha Nama (It is in Riza Lib.) 
Abdul Haq Dehlwi: Akbarul Akyar 
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Abdul Haq Dehlwi : Tarik-i-Haqki or Jirkrul-Mulk (It is 
in Khuda Bukash Lib.) 
Aziz: Tarikh-i-Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Amir Khusruv: Deval Rani Khizra Khan 
= : Siyarul Oliya (It is in Aligarh) 
Alaududalla Qazwini Mirza: Nafayad up Marir (Aligarh) 
Abdulla: Tarikh Daudi 
Abdul Karun: Tarikh Mahmud Shahi 
Abdulla Mohmmad bin Umar: Zofrul Valah 
Ahmad Yadgar: Tarikh-Shahi 
Ali bin Mahmud Al Kirmani (Shahib Hakim): Masir-E- 
Mahmud Shahi 
Isami: Futuhate-Salatin 
Badauni Abdul-Qadir : Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh 
Bahauddin Sattari: Rasala-i-Sattari (It is in India Office 
Library) 
Babar Z. M. : Babar Nama 
Bihamad Khan Mohammad: Tarikh-i-Muhammadi (It is in 
British Musuem) 
Barani Ziauddin: Tarikh-i-Feroz Shahi 
Baiju (Baksu): Ratan Hazara 
Fakirullah: Ragdarpan (It is in Riza Lib.) 
Fazal Ali Sattari: Manakab Ghousia (British Musuem) 
Firishta: Tarikh-i-Firishta 
Gulbadan Begum: Humayun Nama 
Hasan Nizami: Taj-ul-Maasir 
Hasan Kaki Siraji: Muntakhab-ul-Hasan 
Hasani Abdur Rahman: Mirat-i-Madaria (It is in British 
Musuem) 
Hamid bin Fazlullah: Siyarul Arifin ` 
Hiraman Munshi: Gwalior Nama (It is in British Musuem) 
Ibn Batuta: Rehala-i-Ibnbatuta 
Jalal Hisari: Gwalior Nama (It is in British Musuem) 
Kheruddin : Gwalior Nama (It is in British Musuem) 
Latif Abdul: Latif-i-Kuddushi 
Mohammad Kabir: Afshana-i-Sahanah 
Moti Ram bin Kushiram: Ahwal-i-Gwalior (British 
Musuem copy) 
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Mohammad Ghous: Jawahar-i-Khamsa 

Mohammad Ghous: Guizar-i-Abrar 

Mohsin Fani: Davistan-i-Muzahib 

Minhazul Siraj: Tabakat-i-Nasiri 

Mustaqi Riju Qulla: Wadiat-i-Mushtaqi 

Motmid Khan: Ikbal Nama Jahandari 

Ghiasuddin Mahammad Khvand Amir: Qanun-i-Humayuni 
ie : Tarikh-i-Rasidi 

Mohmmad Baqa (Bakhataber Khan): Mirat-i-Jahan Nama 

(Mirat-i-Alam) 

Nizam Shah: Tarikh-i-Alchie Nizam Shah 

Noorul Haq: Zabdtul Tabarik 

Niyamatullah : Makhzani-i-Afghani 

Nizamuddin Ahmad: Tabkat-i-Akbari 

Shaikh Sikandarbin Muhammad: Méirat-i-Sikandari 


. Shahnawan Khan Shamsuddula: Maasir-ul-Umara 


Shanawiz Khan: Mirat-i-Aftab Nama (Riza Library) 
Samsul Kabali: Lahzat-i-Sikandri (Riza Library) 
Yahiya bin Ahmad Sarhandi : Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi 


Urdu Sources : 


Abdul Haq Dehelvi: Gurbat Nigar, Delhi 1876. 

Akbar Mohammad : Dor-E-Kasor, Lahore 1956 

Argal Farook : Mukmmil—Savaneb Olya Hindustan, 
Delhi, 1975 

Abdul Rahim Sahabuddin : Hindustan Ke Ahad e Uast Ka 
Fuzi Nizam 

re Bazm-e-Sufia, Azamgarh, 1949 

Ahmad Fazal: Azdar Ul Abrar, Agra, H. 1326 

Dara Shikoh: Safintal Oliya Lohor, 1872 

Intzamullah Sahavi: Tazkera-e-Buzragane, Gwalior 

Fariuddin Attar: Tazkriratul Oliya, London, 1905 

Gulam Muhiuddin : Fazan-i-Viladat, Bhopal 

Gwalior State: Tarik-i-Jagia darane Gwalior 

Hamid Jamali: Siyarul Arfin, London, 1905 

Khan Bahadur Hussain: Tarikh-i-Hindustan Sultnatic. 

Islamia Ka Bayan, Part 1-5 
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Mohmmad Siyyad Ahmad: Umarai Hindi dar Sultnat-e- 
Mughal 

Munshi Bilaki Das: Tazkiratul Alam 

Molwi Rahman Ali: Tazkira-e-Ulma-e-Hind. Lucknow 
1894 

Mohmmad Karam Imam: Maadanul Mosiki, Lucknow 
1854 

Nawab Aasan Siddiqi : Jabdutul Ulum, Bhopal 1885 

Nazir Nizami: Ain-E-Wilada, Gwalior 


Devnagri Sources : 


Agar Chand Nahata: Khatargach Ka Itihas 
Agrawal, S. P.: Akbar Darwar Ke Hindi Kavi 
Abdul Wahid Bilgrami: Hakayake Hindi 
Bhat Khande Nishnu Rao: Uttar Bharatiya Sangeet Vamb 
Bhalkhande Sangeet Shastra 
at : Sangeet Padativeon Ka Tulnat- 
mak Adhyan 
Chaturvedi Parshu Ram: Hindi Sahitya Ka Itihas 
Devendra Kumar Shastri: Apbhransh Bhasa aur Sahitya 
Ki Shodh Pravartiyan 
Damodar: Vilhan Charita (M.S.S. Original Sources) 
Dewadi H. No.: Gwalior Ke Tomar 
urs : Madhya Deshi Bhasa 
aL : Mansingh Aavamb Man Kutuhal 
— : Gwalior Rajya Ke Abhilekh 
Dinkar R. S.: Sanskriti Ke Char Adhayai 
Devsiri: Panchastikaya (Original Sources M.S.S. in Karaza 
Lib.) 
Jaidev: Dhurupad Ka Vikas Kashi 2 
Jaun Raj: Jaun Raj Tarangni 
Gari Sankerwha: Rajasthan Ka Itihas, Bombay 1938 
Kharag Rai; Gopachal Akhayan (M.S.S. Original 
Sources) 
Kailash Chand Vrahspati: Bharat Ka Sangeet Sidhanta 
Kanungo K. R.: Sher Shah or Uska Kal, Calcutta 1921 
Kochharh Harivansh: Apbhransh Sahitya 
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Kallinath: Sangeet Ratnakar (Ujjain copy) 
Kasaliwal K. C. : Jain Granth Prasasti Sangrah, Jaipur 1967 
Kalyan Malla: Ananagran (It is an original source written 
by a Tomar ruler of Gwalior in 15th cen- 
tury. Its subject is sexology). 
Kalyan Malla: Sudama Charita (Madras M. S. S. It is 
also an original source. It is the first 
Sanskrit work which was written by a 
Hindu on an Islamic Prophet Sulaman), 
Keshav Das: Kavi Piriya (Original Sources) 
Mukhtiya J. K.: Jain granth Prasti Sangrah 
Manjhan: Madhu Malti (The Author was a disciple of 
, Mohmmad Ghous of Gwalior) 
Nandlal Chatta : Badshah Jainul Abedin, Delhi 1975 
Nansi Muhato : Nansi Khayat, Vayanashi Samhat 1982 
Narain Das: Chhitai Charita (It is on Original Sources 
written by a poet of Gwalior) 
Nrichandra Suri: Hammir Maha Kavya 
— : Rambha Manjri, Bombay 1879 
Nabha Das: Bhakta Mal 
Nahar Purna Chand: Jain Abhilekh Sangrah, Calcutta 1928 
Nigam S. S. V. Survansh.Ka Itihas 
Padamnabha : Yashodher Charita (An Original Source 
written during the time of Daungar Singh 
Tomar, Gwalior) 
Prabhavak Jain: Prabhavak Charita (Original Sources). 
Prabhu Dayal Mittal: Sangeet Charya Baiju, Gopal, Tansen 
evang Askran, Kashi Sam. 2018 
Rizvi A. A.: Khilji Kalin Bharat, Tughlak Kalin Bharat, 
Tomar Kalin Bharat etc., Aligarh 1957 
Raedhu: Jaseur Charan Ghan Kumar Charan, Meghesheuse 
Charan, Sukoshal Charan etc. (These are Original 
Sources of Apbharansh which was written during 
Dunger Singh Tomar of Gwalior by ‘the poet 
Raedhu). 
Raja Ram Jain: Raedhu Shahitya Ka Aalo Chenatamak 
Parishi Pan, Arah 1972 
Rahul Sankritayan: Puratan Pravandhawali 
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Sulochana Yazurvedi : Khusru Tansen abong Anya Kalakar, 
Delhi 1976 
Satyendra: Miragnaini Mein Kala our vyaktiva 
Sudha Kalash : Sangeet Nitsoudhar, Baroda (Original 
Sources) 

Shubh Chandra: Giyan Varna, Bombay (Original Sources) 

Shri Ram: Sabras Ek Adhayan 

Tandon Harihar Nath: Varata Sahitya 

Vishnu Das: Mahabharat (It is an original source 
written during Dunger Singh Tomar’s period 
in Gwalior). 

Virsing Dev: Virsinghavlok, (Ujjain copy. It is an original 
source written by the first Tomar ruler of 
Gwalior Virsingh Dev). 

Vijaya Murti: Jain Shilalekh Sangrah 

Vernda Lal Verma: Miragnaini 

Vidhyadhar Zohrapurker: Tirtha Vandna Sangrah, Ujjain 

Tarangi Mata Prasad: Santa Vatika, Gwalior 1960 


D. English Book : 


Abdul Latif: Agra—Historical and Descriptive, Calcutta 
1891 
Asraf K. M. : Life and Condition of People of Hindustan, 
Delhi 1935 
Erskine W. : History of India Under Baber and Humayun, 
London 1854 
Balwant Rao Sindhia: History of Fortress of Gwalior, 
Bombay 1908 
Chowdhri G. C. : Political History of Northern India from 
Jain Sources, Amritsar 1969 
Dey U.N.: Medieval Malwa, Delhi 1965 
Elliot & Dowson: History of India Told by its own His- 
torian, Vols. I to VIII, Cambridge 1931. 
Furguson J.: History of Indian Architecture, London 
1880 
— : Cave and Temples of Northern India, London, 1967. 
Ghoore G. S.: Rajput Architecture, Bombay 1968 
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Ganguly D. C.: History of the Parmara Dynasty, Dacca 
1933 
Garde M. B.: Archaeology in Gwalior, Bombay, 1934 
Husain M.: Kashmir Under the Sultans, Calcutta 1965 
Whearse W.: Cambridge History of India London 1928 
Hamid H. : History of the Lodi Sultans of Delhi-Agra, 
Dacca 1966 
Khan, J. A.: Empire of Sher Shah Afgan, Lahore 1950 
Jubed Ahmed : Contribution of India to Arabic Literature, 
Allahabad 1945 
Jaidev Singh: Hindu Music from Various Authors 
Keeth M.: Preservation of the National Monument of the 
fort of the Gwalior 
Crooke, W.: New Account of Gwalior 
Cunnigham W.: Archaeological Survey of India Part II, 
Krishna Charya M.: History of the Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, Madras 1945 
Qureshi I. H.: Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, 
Lahore 
Keshav Dev: Temple of the Northern India, Delhi 1969 
Gopal Lallanji: Coins types of the Northern India, Vara- 
nashi 1966 
Lippel: Famous Monuments of Central India, London 1836 
Lal K.S.: Twilight of the Sultnate 
Munshi K. M. (Ed): History and Culture of Indian People, 
Bombay 1960 
Mohmad Rahim: History of Afgans in India, Karachi 1961 
Nigam S. B. P.: Novelty Uader the Sultans of Delhi, Delhi 
Nizami K. H.: Comprehensive History of India, Aligarh 
1971 
=a : Satari Saints and their Attitude to the 
Sultan 
Percy Brown: Indian Architecture, Hindu-Buddhist period 
= : Indian Architecture, Islamic period, Bombay, 
1957 
Pandey A.B. : First Afgan Empire, Calcutta 1964 
Pandey R. B.: Historical and Literary Inscriptions, 
Varanasi, 1964 
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Patil D. R.: Cultural Heritage of Madhya Bharat, Bombay 
Parmu D. A.: History of the Muslim Rulers in Kashmir, 


Delhi 
Ray H. C.: Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta 
1931 
Siddiqi I. H.: Some Aspects of Despotism of Afgan, 
Aligarh 1961 


= History of Sher Shah, Aligarh 
Singh S. P.: Art of the Fortification on Forts of Gwalior, 
Bhind Narwar (Dissertation of M. A. Jiwal 


University) 
Vaidya C. V.: History of Medieval Hindu India, Poona 
1921 
Tod Col.: Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, London 
1910 
Tara Chand: Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, Bombay 
1954 


E. Source Material on Modern History of Gwalior 


Agaskar S.R. : Mahaji—a political career—early Phase, 
Bombay 1948 
Arya O. P.: Gwalior Ki Sahitiyak Parampara, Gwalior 
University 
Bull H. M. : Madhava Rao  Scindia—1876-1926 A.D. 
Gwalior 1926 
Brown M. H.: Gwalior Today (Report of Gwalior State 
Publicity Dept. ) 
Bhattacharya P. K.: Historical Geography of Madhya 
Pradesh from early records, Delhi 
1972 
— : Role of Gwalior in National Movement 4, 1857-1948 
Vikram 
— : Gwalior Ke Sindhia Rajya Prashasan Ka Samichha- 
tamak Adhayan 1909-1942, Vikram. 
Chakarwarti Amita: Daulat Rao Scindhia and his relation 
with East India Company, Calcutta 
Chaturvedi K. P.: Mahad Ji Scindhia and his time 
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Chattopadhya H. P.: The Sepoy Mutiny 1857—a Social 
Study Analysis, Calcutta 1920 
Chaurasia R. S.: A Critical Survey of Daulat Rao Sindia. 
Edward VIII: King of Great Britain H. R. H. The Prince 
of Wales in Gwalior, Gwalior 1922 
Goswani L. C.: Critical Study of the Movement of 1857 
in M. P., Vikram University 
Gokhale R. G.: 18th Century Maratho Ke Delhi Se 
Sambandhy Gwalior 
HopeJ: Tne House of Scindia—A Sketch, London 1863 
Johnston J. W. D. : Gwalior in 1905, London 1922 
Mehta R, N.: Gwalior Ke Maharaja aur British Sarkar Ke 
beech Son 1865 ki Sandhi (Hindi) Baroda 
‘Mittal Naramal: Madhava Rao Scindia 1876, 1925 Vikram 
Norman H. W.: Note on the Station of Morar and 
Fortress of Gwalior, Calcutta 1874 
Nowal Col; Gwalior transction of the Arcaeology 
Sarkar J.: Daulat Rao Scindia and North Indian Affair 
1810-1818 (Poona Residency Correspondence, 
Vol. 14), Poona 
Sardesai G. S.: Historical paper relating to Mahadji Scindia 
of Gwalior written from 1774-97 | 
Sharma S. K,: Role of Gwalior in the Nationalist 
Movement from 1857-1948, Vikram 
University 
Singh Harvansh : Bhutpurva Gwalior Reyasat Mein 
Sanvidhanic aur Prashasanic Vikas 
1886-1947, Saguar 
Sen S. N.: Anglo-Maratha Relations, Delhi 1974 


Record in Libraries : 


Bombay (Maharashtra State Archives): Some papers relat- 
ing to Gwalior. 
Report on Agra- 
Bombay Road 
Report of Gwalior 
Tour in 1884-85 
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Bhopal (M. P. State Archives): Records on Kisan Move- 
ment of Gwalior 

Delhi (National Archives): Records of Gwalior Ryasat 
regarding Freedom Movement, 
Kishan Movement and Labour 

Movement from 1919-47 
— : Records of Gwalior Residency 
Delhi (Archaeological Survey): Report of Archaeologica! 
Survey of India, Gwalior 


Department 
Poona (Gokhale Institute) : Report on Gwalior Banking 
Enquiry Committee 
— : Report of Commerce and Industry Dept. of Gwalior 
—- : Report of Commercial Statistics of Gwalior contain- 


ing Statistics of Agriculture manfacture and Customs 
for 1908-13 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 
(1861-1947) 


Dr. P. S. MUKHARYA 
(Govt. College, Panna, M. P.) 


Formation of the Central Provinces and Berar : 
an administrative convenience* 


First of all a brief history of the formation of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is essential for the better and proper under- 
standing of the subject. The Central Provinces and Berar 
comprised three different territories brought together by the 
British Government under different circumstances with little 
regard for their social and economic affinities. These were 
the territories of Nagpur and Saugor-Nerbudda united in 
1861 to form the Central Provinces and the division of Berar 
leased from “the Nizam of Hyderabad and annexed to the 
province in 1903. 5 

By 1860 the territories of Nagpur and Saugor-Nerbudda 
were posing administrative problems for the government. The 
territory of Nagpur was formerly the State of Nagpur, ruled by 
the Bhonsle kings ; in 1854 on the death of the last ruler, 
Raghuji III, without a heir, the Governor-General, Lord 
Dalhousie annexed the area to augment Britain’s economic 
resources and consolidate her power in Central India. Despite 
its attractions the area was too large to be attached to any 
existing administrative unit, consisting as it did of Marathi 
districts in the plain of Nagpur and Hindi districts in the 
central hills and the plain of Chhatisgarh. As a result, 
Dalhousie installed a Commissioner to rule the territory, 
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though officials complained that, as the Governor-General’s 
agent, the Commissioner became too involved in bureaucra- 
tic procedures and was unable to initiate measuars for im- 
provement,® 

The territoris of Saugor-Nerbudda also posed an adminis- 
trative problem for the British authorities, This area was 
formed in 1820 from lands ceded to the East India Company 
by the Peshwa of Pune and the Raja of Nagpur after their 
defeat in 1818, and comprised the Hindi-speaking districts 
adjacent to the Narmada Valley. During the ensuing thirty- 
seven years the Government of India placed the territories 
alternatively under an official responsible to it, or to the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, but in both 
cases the supervising autority was remote from the area, 
and the outbreak of the disturbances there in 1857 compelled 
the government to make more effective arrangements for its 
administration,* 

Anxious to remove administrative weaknesses after the revolt 
in 1857, the Governor-General, Lord Canning, in 1861 united 
these two territories, to be called the Central Provinces, 
under a Chief Commissioner resident in Nagpur and respon- 
sible to him for the administration of the area. Thus in 
1861 for the sake of administrative convenience, the Govern- 
ment of India united these territories, ignoring their linguis- 
tic and other diversity. The following districts of Nagpur 
area; Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Chhindwara, Raipur (Chha- 
tisgarh), Bastar, and the following districts of the Saugor- 
Nerbudda trrritories ; Sagar, Damoh, Jabalpur, Mandla, Seoni, 
Betul, Narsinghpur, and Hoshangabad thus united to form a 
single unit. 

In 1864 another district of Nimar in the north-west was 
also added to it which was leased out to the British autho- 
rities by the Sindhia after his defeat in the battle of Maha- 
rajpur in 1844 for the maintenance of the subsidiary force in 
his State.* 

The annexation of Berar was similarly designed to solve 
an administrative problem. Berar was a fertile cotton-grow- 
ing area on the western boundary of the province, with an 
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annual revenue surplus. The revenues of Central Provinces by 
contrast, were barely enough to cover the cost of administra- 
tion, and recurrent famines between 1896 and 1900 made the 
government’s financial position even more insecure. Yet the 
famines also induced the Government of India to give the 
province immediate financial aid, and to provide it with a 
long-term source of revenue by leasing from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and annexing it to the province in 1903.° 

Fifteen princes, all of them with States in the Hindi- 
speaking region formed another element in this unit. In 1861 
the government had attached to this province Princely States 
in Chhatisgarh and Hoshangabad which had formerly been 
dependencies of the State of Nagpur, and in 1862 the Oriya 
district of Sambalpur with its principal dependencies. In 
1905, however, it transferred the latter to Bengal in exchange 
for five States in Chhota Nagpur, an area of the north-eastern 
boundary of the province. The Princely States were as 
follows: Sirguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, Korea and Changbaker 
in Chhota Nagpur; Bastar, Kanker, Raigarh, Sarangarh, 
Sakti, Kawardha, Khairagarh, Nandgaon and Chhuikhadan in 
Chhatisgarh and Makrai in Hoshangabad district. From 1865 
the States were under the control of the Deputy Commissioner 
of the districts and Commissioners of the divisions to which 
they were attached. In 1918 these States were styled as 
Feudatory States.“ 


Primary sources ; Unpublished material: National Archives of 
India: 


The primary sources of the history and administration of 
the Central Provinces and Berar are vast and varied. They 
are either published or unpublished. The original documents 
concerning the history and formation of the Central Provin- 
ces and Berar preserved in the National Archives of India 
are mainly unpublished. The sources of the Nagpur State 
under the Bhonslas upto 1854 are in its Foreign and 
Foreign Political Departments under the British relations with 
the Nagpur State. Selections from the Nagpur Residency 
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Records, edited by Dr..H. N. Sinha” and Dr. R. M. Sinha’s 
pioneer work, Bhonslas of Nagpur: The Last Phase, 1818- 
548 both constitute a valuable source of the history of the 
Nagpur State. Similarly the history of Berar prior to its 
annexation in 1903 are there under the British relations with 
the Nizam-Hyderabad. ; 

The sources of the British administration of the Saugor- 
Nerbudda territories from 1818 to 1861 are either under the 
North-Western Provinces or under a separate head in the 
different departments. ` 

After the formation of the Central Provinces in 1861 and 
the annexation of Berar to it in 1903, the sources for its 
administration are under the head, the Central Provinces and 
‘the Central’ Provinces and Berar respectively in the various 
departments of the Government of India. 

These are the original sources which are mainly unpub- 
lished. In other words these are the backbone of the struc- 
ture which was called the Central Provinces and Berar. 


Primary sources : Published material ; Government Publications : 


There are various government publications which throw light 
on the history and administration of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, These were issued at different times by the different 
governments such as by the Government of Great Britain, 
Government of India and Government of the Central Provinces 


and Berar. -.; 


Government of Great Britain : 

‘The Government of Great Britain published several reports 
at different times for diflerent reasons. The reports prior to 
the passing of the Acts of 1861, 1892, 1909, 1919 and 1935 
constitute an important source for the constitutional develop- 
ment of the Central Provinces and Berar. Here only important 
ones can be enumerated for want of space such as ‘Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Royal Commission upon Decentrali- 
sation in the Central Provinces ; Vol. VI, 1908’, ‘Letter from the 
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Government of India, dated 5 March 1919, and Enclosures, on 
the questions raised in the Report on Constitutional Reforms, 
1919? ; ‘Reform Enquiry Committee, Views of Local Govern- 
ments on the working of Reforms 1923, 1924 and 1927’; ‘Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 1933-34 Session 
Vol. I, Part 1° Report, Vol. 2, Records, 1934’ ; and ‘Government 
of India Act 1935, Report of the Committee appointed in con- 
nection with the delimitation of Constituencies and connected 
matters, Vol. I, The Report’. . 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India® published by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain contains a mine of information regarding 
the history and administration of the province. 


Government of India: 


The Government of India’s ‘Census reports’ after 1881 taken 
after every ten years also constitute an important source of the 
Central Provinces and Berar with regard to the data, structure 
and social mobility of its population. 

Similarly ‘Statistical Abstracts for British India’ issued at 
disfferent times constitutes an important source on diflerent 
aspects of its administration. 

The Government of India also issued several reports at 
different times on the various aspects of administration such as 
Education, Banking, Labour, Railways, Sedition, Political 
trouble etc. containing the references of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 


Government of the Central Provinces and Berar : 


There are several books, reports etc. issued by the Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces and Berar regarding the historical 
accounts of its formation and administration. The most impor- 
tant ones are enumerated here for want of space such as ‘Memo- 
randum on the Amalgamation of the Jubbulpore Division with 
the Province of Nagpore in 1861, 1922’; Richard Temple : 
‘Report on the zamindaris and other Petty Chieftaincies in the 
Central Provinces in 1863, Reprint 1923’; P. Vansagnew : ‘A 
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Report on the Subah or Province of Chhatisgarh’ ; ‘Collection 
of Papers regarding Grant of Proprictory rights in the Central 
Provinces, 1923’; and ‘Selection of Papers on the subject of 
Permanent Settlement in the Central Provinces, 1923’, 

‘The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India’ published 
in 1870 and ‘The Gazetteer for the Haiderabad Assigned Districts 
commonly called Berar’ published in 1870 also ‘constitute an 
important source of its history and administration. Similarly 
the District Gazetteers issued at different times mainly during 
the first decade of the present century are also important 
sources of the constituent districts. Several District Gazetteers 
had been revised after the independence of India in 1947 by the 
Governments of the Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 

The Settlement Reports of every district of the Central 
Provinces and Berar constitute an important source of its land 
revenue administration. 

Several Reports of the Government of the Central Provinces 
and Berar on the various aspects of its administration, such as 
General Administration, Revenue Administration, Judicial 
Administration, Police Administration, Education, Excise, 
Forest, District Councils, Local Boards, Municipal Committees, 
Village Panchayats etc. issued at different times are also 
important sources, 

After the Act of 1999, the Legislative Council was established 
in Nagpur in 1914 and after the Act of 1935, the Legislative 
Assembly of the Central Provinces and Berar was established 
in 1937, The Proceedings of these Legislative bodies constitute 
an important source, specially the role of Governors in it and 
the political awareness amongst its people. 

For its sociological study R. V. Russel and Hiralal’s ‘The 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India’? is an 
important source. For the sources of Satnami and Kabirpanthi 
Movements amongst the shoemakers and the weavers respectively 
in the Chhatisgarh region, the District Gazetteers of Raipur 
and Bilaspur can be consulted which were published in 1909 
and 1910 respectively. 
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Records of the All-India Congress Committee : 


After the elections in 1937, the Congress party formed its 
ministry in the Central Provinces and Berar. Prior to it, the 
Congress party played a significant role in its political activities. 
For the study of the All-India Congress Committee and its 
activities and the three Provincial Congress Committees in the 
Central Provinces and Berar (As in 1920 the Congress constitu- 
tion had divided the province into three separate units com- 
prising the Hindi region, the four districts of Nagpur, and 
Berar. These units had their own leadership and organisations 
and Congress politicians in each unit acted independently of 
their partymen in the other units), the records of the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Central Provinces Hindi Provincial 
Committee preserved in the Nehru Memorial Library, New 
Delhi, are an important source. Similarly the monumental 
work of Pattabhi Sitaramayya on the History of Congress** 
is an important source. 

After the elections in 1937, though the Hindi Congressmen 
formed a majority in the Congress Parliamentary Party, the 
Marathi region was represented by the Premier, Dr. N. B. Khare, 
and three ministers in the cabinet, while the Hindi region by 
only three ministers. Moreover, the Premier, Dr. Khare could 
keep his position only because a Hindi politician, D, P. Mishra, 
joined him in clearing away their common rival, Ravi Shankar 
Shukla from the Premiership. By withdrawing support from 
Khare in favour of Shukla, the All-India Congress Committee 
played a significant role in this ‘Khare episode’ and provided 
the conditions for effecting a transfer of power from the 
Marathi to Hindi politicians. Subsequently, Mishra and Shukla 
established the Hindi-speaking group as the decisive political 
element in this area, while at the national level it was already 
recognised as such. 


Sources of Press, Educational and Literary activities : 


A report published by the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar on ‘Indian Newspapers published in the 


19 
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Central Provinces and Berar, 1921-27’, is an important source 
on the political awareness of its people. ‘Hitavada’ published 
from Nagpur was the main English newspaper of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, ‘Maharashtra’ also published from 
Nagpur was another which was started in 1938. Several all- 
India newspapers like Bombay Chronicle (Bombay), Harijan 
(Madras), Mahratta (Pune), Pioneer (Allahabad), Times of India 
(Bombay) and Indian Annual Register (Calcutta) edited by 
N. N. Mitra from 1919 to 1947 constitute an important source 
which can be studied carefully. ‘Karmveer’ edited by Makhan 
Lal Chaturvedi and published from Jabalpur and then from 
Khandwa was a milestone in the Hindi journalism. 

Education made considerable progress in the province and 
the government made an important contribution to it by 
founding the University of Nagpur in 1923 and by laying the 
basis for the expansion of primary and secondary education, 
assisted by private agencies, Asa result the number of educa- 
tional institutions and students grew significantly in the 
province, Developments in the field of education were very 
largely responsible for increasing the levels of literacy in the 
province, These can be gleaned over carefully from the 
Statistical Abstracts issued from time to time by the Govern- 
ment of India, Literary societies like Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
and Vidarbha Sahitya Sangha are also the valuable source of 
the measure of the literary activities in the province. 

After the formation of the Congress ministry in the province 
in 1937, ‘Vidya Mandir Scheme : A way to the spread of Free 
and Compulsory Mass Education within a Fixed Period’, 
published in 1938 is an important document regarding the 
serious attempt of the government to spread the mass education. 
The scheme was mainly based on the Gandhian conception of 
the education, ‘Earn while you learn’, and the former President 
of India, Late Zakir Hussain was also associated with it. 


Some important works on the Central Provinces and Berar : 
D. E. U. Baker's thesis :** 


This is rather a sad reflection that not many historical 
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studies on the province were carried out by the Indian scholars 
and an Australian, D. E. U. Baker, had to handle this difficult 
task partly and admirably only on one of its aspects. His 
thesis, ‘Changing Political Leadership in an Indian Province : 
The Central Provinces and Berar, 1919-1939 is a well- 
researched monograph, 

Dr. Baker has not taken up the micro-history of this 
province from 1919 to 1939 but has undertaken to marshal his 
facts in the background of the national events as well as the 
political developments in different parts of India. He has 
traced in detail the various socio-economic factors which 
initially made the Marathi area the dominating political force 
in the province. The change in the leadership of the Central 
Provinces and Berar from the Marathi to the Hindi-speaking 
politicians is the main theme of his thesis. 

The chief interest of the book is a study of all the important 
leaders of the three regions. In the Nagpur region, the careers 
of Dr. B. S. Moonje, a Congressman who afterwards became the 
leader of the Hindu nationalism and the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, Jamnalal Bajaj, # Marwari businessman, M. V. 
Abhyankar and his chief lieutenant, Dr. N. B. Khare, all 
Congress leaders, Dr. K. B.’ Hedgewar and his Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh, G. A. Gavai, the Mahar leader, R. S. 
Ruikar, the trade union leader and others have been laboriously 
traced. The leading careers of G. S. Khaparde, M, S. Aney 
and his lieutenant, Ram Rao Deshmukh—all Tilakites, 
Vaman Rao Joshi, a Congressman who subsequently favoured 
alliance with the Tilakites, Punjab Rao Deshmukh and his 
Shetkari Sangh, Brijlal Biyani, a Marwari Congressman and 
others have been traced to the Berar region. While the 
careers of Bishan Datta Shukla of Sihora, a Congressman, 
E. Raghvendra Rao, a chequered career, Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
D. P. Mishra, Govind Das, Mahant Laxmi Narayan Das, all 
Congress leaders and others are trace elements of Mahakoshal 
region. 
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Histoty of the Freedom Movement in Madhya Pradesh :'* 


After the independence of India in 1947, the name of the 
Central Provinces and Berar was changed into the Madhya 
Pradesh, while the new Madhya Pradesh was formed in 1956 
after the linguistic division of India, History of the Freedom 
Movement in Madhya Pradesh is an account of the nationalist 
movement in the Central Provinces and Berar and was published 
press Its Chief Editor was D. P, Mishra assisted by V.S. 

Sitacharan Dube, Dr, R. M. Sinha, Dr. Y.K. 
prs lf M.N. Kanetkar. Although the version of the 
Congress government of the freedom movement in the province 
is given in it on the government expense, its accuracy can not be 
judged without the references. The ‘Footnotes’ are not given 
in it, It also sadly neglects ‘Index’ and ‘Bibliography’ which 
are the heart and soul of a valuable historical work. 


Living an Era ;** 


‘Living an Era’ is a personal account of D. P, Mishra’s 
association with the freedom movement in India in general and 
in the Central Provinces and Berar in particular. I am reminded 
of its review by Khushwant Singh, then editor of the Illustrated 
Weekly of India, in one of its issues that there is another text- 
book on the freedom movement of India, This is more a 
textbook than an account of his personal association with the 
freedom movement, still it is an important source of the history 
of the province till independence. 


Dictionary of National Biography :** 


For the study of the careers and the achievements of the 
various leaders of the province, Dictionary of National 
in four volumes published by the Institute of 

Historical Studies, Calcutta, is an important and valuable 
source. Besides the leaders, the carcers of the educationists 
like Sir Hari Singh Gour who founded the second University in 
the province at Sagar in 1946, the literary figures like Madhav 
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Rao Sapre, Makhan lal Chaturvedi, Subhadra Kumari Chouhan, 
Govind Das etc. are traced in it which constitute an important 
source, 


Secondary sources : 


Secondary sources of the Central Provinces and Berar are 
vast and varied which are detailed in D. B. U. Baker's thesis and 
D. P. Mishra’s ‘Living an Era’ which are not given here for the 
lack of space and repetition, 
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A SURVEY OF THE WORKS ON TRIBES 
AND CASTES OF MADHYA PRADESH 


Asox K, GHOSH AND ACHINTYA KUMAR DAS 
(Department of Anihropology, Universtiy of Calcutta) 


Introduction 


The administrative area which is now known as Madhya 
Pradesh virtually comprises the central part of Indian territory. 
This locational character has acted as advantageous, At the 
same time the same special feature has attracted the invaders 
from different directions. The total effect finally gave rise to 
multiplicity in ethno-cultural attributes in the population com- 
position, As a matter of fact, this state is found to be display- 
ing a national representative with caste and tribe composition. 
With regard to the caste and tribal situation, Madhya Pradesh 
depicts dual character, both of isolation and assimilation. 
There are geographical barriers like forests, hills, rivers, ete, 
which favoured isolation. On the other hand, this state is 
bounded by other States without major obstacles. The total 
mixed situation has given rise to the presence of large number 
of tribal/aboriginal caste groups, inhabitating in the State. 
Many of such communities have already been studied thoroughly 
while some are yet to be studied, In the brief backdrop of this 
preamble, discussion of the tribal and caste populations of 
Madhya Pradesh has been dealt with. The canvas being too 
large, the limited scope has been extended further with the 
inclusion of an exhaustive bibliography. 


Geographical condition 


Geographical area covered by the State of Madhya Pradesh 
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is 4,42,841 sq. km., scoring the largest among all other States 
of India. The boundary in different sides is merged with seven 
other States, viz Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Thus this State acts as 
a focal area, bridging eastern, western; northern and southern 
parts of the country, Before the present nomenclature which 
came into vogue in 1950, with declaration as a State, the area 
was called as Central Province. Several reorganisations were 
made in 1937, 1948 and 1956 to settle the boundary dispute. At 
present Madhya Pradesh includes 43 districts in its administra- 
tive boundary, with Bhopal as the capital. 

It may be mentioned that the geo-physical conditions of the 
State are enough to act as barrier in population distribution. 
For example, according to the report of forestry division of 
1981, this State contributes maximum area of forest as a 
single State (total forest area was 15379.0 thousand hectare 
in 1980). Two important hill ranges of the middle India, 
Satpura and Vindhya, pass through this State underscoring the 
dual character of isolation and integration of the communities, 


Background of the population 


Background of the present population of Madhya Pradesh 
may be continually traced from prehistoric period. Evidence 
of prehistoric occupation has been discovered from a number 
of localities, covering different ages. Old stone or Palaeolithic 
materials have been discovered from various localities along 
the Narmada valley (De Terra and Paterson, 1939 ; Joshi, 1961 : 
Khatri, 1962 ; Sen and Ghosh, 1963). The rock shelters at 
Bhimbetka have also yielded similar materials and perhaps the 
oldest rock arts are found to occur here (Gordon, 1940 ; Misra, 
1977). The successive stone age culture, as Mesolithic, is amply 
found in many sites of Madhya Pradesh (Joshi and Khare, 1966). 
The final stone age culture Neolithic is not absent with its 
occurrence in this State. Post-stone age people had a long 
duration{habitation in Malwa region with developed economic 
pursuits and higher level of culture (Dhavlikar, 1979). All 
these evidences point out great antiquity of people in this 
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region, and perhaps with larger population groups. 

During historical period, flows of different population from 
Orissa, Madras and Rajasthan entered into Madhya Pradesh and 
affected the autochthonous population of this area. These flows 
resulted in ethnic as well as cultural miscegenation of the popu- 
lation to an appreciable extent. Thus in the present population 
of Madhya Pradesh, contribution of different human groups 
from adjacent States have been made. 

According to 1981 census report, total population of this 
State is 52,131,717. The exact number of communities present 
in this area are practically difficult to enumerate even now. The 
hindrance is more due to presence of a number of sub-groups 
and sects of a unit caste or tribe. Many of the castes and tribes 
are not exclusively found in Madhya Pradesh but their presence 
is marked in other States within the vicinity. 


Development of Ethnographic Researches 


Development on researches on these communities is some- 
what analogous to the rise in the volume of anthropological 
works in India. This may be categorized as per Vidyarthy’s 
(1966) three-phase development, viz. formative (1774-1919), 
constructive (1920-1949) and analytical ( 1950—onward). In 
this region of the country though studies may not be distinctly 
categorized in accordance with above phases but two qualitative 
as well as chronological phases may be well recognized. These 
are “volunteer studies” —carried out mostly by missionaries and 
“professional researchers” done by trained social scientists, 
anthropologists, in particular. 

During the first phase most important monographs by 
different administrators and scholars were published. Some of 
these works are still now considered as fundamentals. Among 
the noted scholars of this category are W. G. Grigson—the then 
Dewan of Bastar State, Verrier Elwin—a missionary, Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal, J. Hoffman, among them. All of them were 
interested, and“really devoted to tribal studies. No specific 
trend of a very specific nature is discerned in case of studies on 
castes, Initiation of study on a particular caste began much 
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later. In fact, due to lesser importance of caste for the purpose 
of administrative or developmental activities, such endeavour 
was neither made properly nor in an organized manner. In 
accordance with overall study of caste system and beginning of 
village study by the social anthropologists, caste groups have 
been included in the fold of research activities, albeit studied to 
a meagre extent. 


Researches on tribes and castes 


Scholars who have initiated the research on castes and tribes, 
made several valuable contributions. Verrier Elwin made exten- 
sive field works among the Baiga, Maria, Agaria and other tribal 
communities for long and continuous period of time. His 
interest was mainly concentrated on the indigenous tribal 
groups of Madhya Pradesh. His first contribution along this 
line came out in 1939. Immediately afterwards he studied the 
Agaria—the smelter community of: Madhya Pradesh. His 
monograph of Maria (Elwin, 1943) is a good analytical piece of 
work on the events of murder and suicide in the said community. 
His book (Elwin, 1952) describes the tribal situation of Madhya 
Pradesh in a holistic manner. The course, process, factors and 
extent of loss of identity of the tribals in contact with outer 
culture are the main aims and objectives of his work. 

Before Elwin, there were attempts by scholars like Sherring 
(1872) to prepare an account of caste and tribes of the Central 
Province. Works of more local nature (Bose, 1890) also came out 
during the end-part of last century, During census operation, 
Gait presented an account cf different castes and tribes of this 
arca, From these works it is evident that this area viz, Madhya 
Pradesh, drew the attention of the scholars, possibly for the rich 
materials with definite identitics they provide. More elaborated 
study of this nature, including almost all communities of this 
area was published at a later stage. Such encyclopedic work 
(Russel and Hiralal, 1966) is considered as a source volume 
by all the scholars, belonging to present and even future 
generations. 

In the second phase of research, S. C. Dube, as a University 
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Professor of Anthropology, carried out many field works among 
the tribals and non-tribals of Madhya Pradesh with main 
concentration on Bastar district. Tribal Research Institute of 
Chhindwara has also contributed to tribal researches though 
these do not adequately satisfy the expected quantitative and 
qualitative scale. 

Notes on different tribes have been published in Tribes of 
India (Pant, 1950 ; Saigal, 1951). Census organization, during 
their survey in 1931 documénted community-wise numerical 
strength of all the groups (Venkatachar, 1931). Besides such 
government endeavour, similar attempt has also been made by a 
single scholar (Ali, 1973). Dube and Kurup (1958) made a 
bibliographic account on Korku tribe. Works of such general 
nature inconcised manner, covering a number of tribes, came 
out at different times (Hassan, 1920 ; Bahadur, 1961). 

In the domain of anthropological research sometimes special 
attention has been paid to linguistic or grammatical part of 
specific tribes (Babu Rakhal, 1871: Hoffman, 1903). Apart 
from monographs, different aspects of social and cultural life of 
various communities have been published by different scholars. 

K. S. Mathur (1955) studied Malwa village of West Madhya 
Pradesh and published data on social organization of the same 
area. Works with similar objectives also highlighted other 
communities (Buradkar, 1940a, 1947). Leela Dube studied 
social institutions and the position of females in Gond society. 
Her study on rites and customs among the Gonds (Dube, L., 
1849) is indeed significant, especially when knowledge of 
institutional rites and cults was extremely limited. In fact 
she made a break through in context of problem of study. 
Mishra (1957) concentrated more of his attention on Baiga child, 
and the results came out in his paper on child care and their 
protection in Baiga society. 

A generalized discussion on political organization, prevailing 
among the tribals of Chhatishgarh district, has been presented by 
Danda (1971a). D. N. Majumdar, one of the noted anthropolo- 
gists of India, studied a number of tribes, including those from 
Madhya Pradesh, in terms of anthropometric characters 
(Majumdar, 1950), More so, he compared these tribes with the 
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Manipuris and other groups. On studies on castes, though 
insignificant in magnitude, a few Stray attempts were also made 
(Haidar, 1957). 

Eminent scholars brought out complete monographs in 
which voluntary studies (Elwin, 1939, 1942, 1943) and profes- 
sional researches (Dube, 1951 ; Nag, 1957; Naik, 1956 ; Jay, 
1970) gave rise to immense value for understanding the ethnic 
situation in Madhya Pradesh, S.C. Dube did his doctoral 
research on the Kamar, On the basis of the same a series of 
publications, including economic, religious and changing aspect 
of their culture came out in due course (Dube, 1947, 1943, 
1949), 

With regard to applied aspect, the role of modern administra- 
tion has been referred by Dutta (1956) in the context of settle- 
ment of the shifting cultivators of Madhya Pradesh. Dr, T. B. 
Naik, an anthropologist, did his Ph.D, on the Bhils of Madhya 
Pradesh and the outcome was an informative monograph (Naik 
1956). Beside this, as the Director of Tribal Research Institute, 
Chhindwar, Naik published a book on Aubujh Maria, which, 
specially emphasised on economic aspect of the society. Among 
the various studies on economic life of the tribals, the works 
of Nag (1958) and Saksena (1964) deserve special mention, 

Nag’s works have been referred as pioneering study on tribal 
economy with its relationship to other aspects of tribal culture. 
More extensive surveys on five other tribes of Madhya Pradesh, 
viz, Bhil, Bhilalas, Savaras, Gonds and Kurkis were carried 
out by Saksena. His data (Saksena, 1964) turned to be highly 
informative, but with little depth. Naik and Bhoraskar (1964) 
edited the result of several researches on economic organisation 
of different tribes of Madhya Pradesh. Similar efforts have 
been followed by other scholars (Danda. 19716). These works 
are however more of isolated nature than a holistic one, 

Material cultural life of the people has been referred to in 
the monographs as a part of their study on social and cultural 
life, At times emphasis given was proportionately greater on 
material culture, compared to other aspects. To illustrate the 
same, the work of Nag (1955) may be mentioned in which he 
tried to point out the effect of other cultures on the material 
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cultural life of Baiga. On the other hand, Ranade (1956) 
described the traditional process of oil press among the Bhils 
and Bhilalas of Madhya Pradesh. One of the works of Elwin 
(1942) was especially aimed at knowing the traditional process 
of iron smelting among the Agaria, In recognition of the 
importance of Elwin's work it was financially supported by 
TISCO. These works are provided with a bearing on 
ethnoscience of the population groups. 

Religious life of a community controls many other aspects 
of society. Thus, as a part of the monograph, religious 
practices have been given due and proper importance. Sometimes 
peculiar religious practices have been discussed in isolation. 
Practice of totemism and its role among the Gond society 
(Buradkar, 1940), general description on religions practices 
among a number of tribes of Madhya Pradesh (Fuchs, 1949) are 
worth mentioning. 

Scientific and relatively organized studies on change of 
tribal culture mark later phase of researches. Basu (1957), 
probably the single scholar, raised a vital question on the 
tribal identity of Ahirs. Prior to this, perhaps, no other 
study of similar nature was carried out. Elwin in. his ‘*Loss 
of nerve” picturized an overall state of change among the 
tribals of India. Furtherance of the discussion was made in 
a book (Elwin, 1952). Such culture change has also been 
mentioned in the studies on the Gonds (Srivastava, 1963), 
(Mishra, 1955), etc. In fact, a chapter on culture change is 
mostly included in the publications of recent researches. 

In the above trend of researches on tribes and caste of 
Madhya Pradesh, Anthropological Survey of India itself created 
an autonomous trend, Being a pioneering institution and one 
of its principal objectives being study on caste and tribes, a 
good number of published materials came out from the same 
organization. The result of the project on area study in 
Chhatishgarh came out in 1977 with title “Chhatishgarh—an 
area study” (Danda, 1977a). Various tribes like Nagesia, Pardhan, 
Kodakar, etc. are included in this publication, A generalized 
overview has come out on the tribal situation in’ Chhatishgarh 
(Danda, 1977c). Among 55 papers published in this volume, 
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works on social organization among Nagesia (Ekka, 1977), 
religious function of Pardhan (Bose, 1977a), etc. are indeed 
interesting. 

Another book published by Anthropological Survey of 
India made important contribution in similar research activity. 
In the generalized analysis of the total tribal situation in north- 
east Surguja (Danda, 19776), Karwar life style (Kundu, 1977) 
and economic activity of the Karwar (Danda and Kundu, 1977) 
have enriched this volume. Other papers related to different 
tribals, focussed on various aspects of livelihood and culture of 
the same region. Discussion on hill Korwa in traditional 
ethnographic way (Rizvi, 1957), some aspects of culture of 
Kodaku (Singh, 1977) and of Pardhan (Bose, 1977a, 1977b, 
1977c) have thrown new light on the conerned problems, 

Workers of Anthropological Survey of India are engaged 
in continuous efforts to explore the tribal picture of the total 
country since the time of its establishment. The titles and 
projects are diverse in nature. Diversity of the topics may be 
shown from simple account of the tribe (Ekka, 1971) to nature- 
man-spirit complex (Singh, 1981). Monographs have also been 
published (Hazra, 1970) even to communicate among Hindi- 
speaking target population (Srivastava, 1979). Despite the 
forementioned quality of work by the Anthropological Survey 
of India, publications, even on Madhya Pradesh, seem to be 
lagging behind. This has restricted the flow of communication 
among the researchers and academic community at large. 

Many scholars under many projects have studied the 
communities from physical anthropological point of view. A 
noted physical anthropologist of the Anthropological Survey 
of India carried out extensive survey on different tribal groups 
of Madhya Pradesh and published a good number of papers 
(Ahmed, 1972, 1973a, 1973b, 1976, 1977, 1981), Similarly 
Rakshit has carried out a survey among Dorlas and Dhruwas of 
Bastar (Rakshit, 1960). 

Though much earlier Macfarlane (1904) initiated physical 
anthropological research among the tribes of Madhya Pradesh 
but the tempo went down within no time. Further development 
in this regard was enhanced when the sim ogo i Survey 
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of India undertook many broader projects covering all the 
tribal communities of Madhya Pradesh. 

It may finally be conceded that the surfeit of works which 
have been carried out on various aspects of tribes and castes 
in Madhya Pradesh cannot be scanned in too short a canvas. 
In spite of this great limitation the account which has been 
given is comprehensive but brief. To compensate the drawback 
a relative exhaustive bibliography has been included here. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE NINETEENTH AND 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY WORKS 
ON THE MODERN HISTORY OF 
MADHYA PRADESH 


Dr. N. N. BHATTACHARYYA 
(Department af Ancient Indian History & Culture, Calcutta University) 


The State of Madhya Pradesh did not exist with its present 
geographical boundary prior to 1956. The term ‘Central 
India’ was originally applied to Malwa; in 1854 Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand were added to it to form the Central Indian 
Agency. In 1901 it was divided into eight units: Gwalior 
Residency, Indore Residency, Baghelkhand Agency, Bhopal 
Agency, Bhopawar Agency, Bundelkhand Agency, Indore Agency 
and Malwa Agency. Indore Agency was abolished in 1907 
and it was amalgamated with the Malwa Agency. Gwalior was 
removed from the Agency in 1921. Amalgamation of Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand Agencies took place in 1931. Part 
of these regions formed the British Indian Central Provinces 
and Berar. This was formed in 1861 by uniting the Sagar 
and Narbada Districts (excluding Jhansi) with Nagpur and was 
placed under a Chief Commissioner. Sambalpur was included 
in it in 1862 and Berar was added to it in 1902 when it was 
permanently leased to the British by the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The Central Indian Agency was divided into Madhya Bharat 
and Vindhya Pradesh together with Bhopal, and the predo- 
minantly Hindi-speaking districts of the former British Indian 
Central Provinces were united in 1956 to form the Madhya 
Pradesh. The old Central Indian Agency was added to Madhya 
Pradesh, but at the same time eight Marathi-speaking districts- 
Akola, Amaravati, Bhandara, Buldana, Chanda, Nagpur, 
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Wardha and Yeotmal—were ceded to Maharashtra. 

Since what is now known as Madhya Pradesh had a 
varying boundary in time and space its history cannot be 
dissociated from that of its surrounding areas which from time 
to time had formed parts of a single political unit. Indore 
and Gwalior belonged to Maratha provincial dynasties ; and 
so was Nagpur, the administrative headquarters of the erst- 
while Central Provinces. Thus, the Maratha historical docu- 
ments had always been very relevant for the historical studies 
of these regions. Among such historical documents mention 
may be made of the Aitihasik Lekha Samgraha, collection of 
historical inscriptions in 14 volumes, by V. V. Khare ; Marathy- 
anchya Itikasachi Sadhanen edited in 20 volumes by V. K. 
Rajwade ; Kavyetihas Sangraha Patre Yadin Vagaire edited 
by Sardesai, Kale and Vakaskar ; and Aitihasik Patravyawahar 
edited by Sardesai, Kale and Kulkarni. Besides there are the 
Selections from Peshwa Daftar in 45 volumes edited by G. S. 
Sardesai (1930-33), apart from the historical bakhar literature, 
Other sources are mostly in English like Poona Residency 
Correspondence series edited in 14 volumes by Sardesai and 
Sarkar; Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other 
State Papers preserved in the Bombay Secretariat ; Home 
Series volumes and Maratha Series, edited by G, W, Forrest ; 
Public Department Diaries and Secret and Political Depart- 
ment Diaries preserved in the Maharashtra State Archives, 
etc. There are a few Persian sources as well. 

Before dealing with the secondary works pertaining to the 
history of Madhya Pradesh it is necessary to say something about 
the sources relating to the provincial Maratha dynasties which 
ruled in Nagpur, Gwalior and Indore. Though Nagpur is not 
now within the territorial jurisdiction of Madhya Pradesh the 
Bhosle Rajas launched serieslof aggressive campaigns as far as 
Bengal and a considerable part of the present Madhya Pradesh 
was within their control. The original sources are contained in 
the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. X, Nagpurkar Bhosle 
Letters, edited by Shejwalkar ; Itihas Sangraha, Vol. Il. Aitiha- 
sik Patravyawahar, edited by Sardesai, Kale and Kulkarni ; 
Maharashtra Purana, edited by Dimock and P. .. Gupta ; Calen- 
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dar of Persian Correspondence Vol. V, etc. C. U. Aitchison’s 
second volume of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads is also 
equally important. Among other sources, almost amounting to 
original, mention may be made of Richard Jenkins’s Report on 
the Territories of the Raja of Nagpur (1827) which is specially 
important for the study of the modern history of Madhya 
Pradesh. Important secondary sources are Grant Duff’s History 
of the Marathas ; Y. M. Kale’s Nagpur Prantecha Itihas and 
G. S. Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, Vol. II. 

The original sources relating to the Sindhias of Gwalior 
comprise Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vols. XVI, XXV- 
XXX ; Kavyeithas Sangraha Patre Yadin Vagaire ; Marathyen- 
chya Itihasaci Sadhanen, Vols. 1, XIII; Poona Residency Corres- 
pondence Vols. I-II ; Bhau Sahebenchi Bakhar, edited by S.N. 
Joshi, 1959. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. III ; His- 
torical Papers of Mahad ji Sindia, edited by G. S. Sardesai, 1937 ; 
Aitihasik Patravawahar, Nos. 68ff. ; T. D. Broughton’s, Letters 
written in a Marhatta Camp in the Year 1809 ; and Aitctison’s 
Treaties and Engagements, Vol. IV. Sir John Malcom’s 
Memoir of Central India which was first published in two 
volumes in the year 1826 must also be regarded as an original 
source. Malcom was the Political Agent between 1815 and 
1825 in Indore whose experience was the basis of this work, the 
scope of which extends as well to Gwalior. Sardesai’s Marathi 
Riyasat, Uttar Vibhag, II (1929) is also important. Among sig- 
nificant secondary works relating to the Sindhia house reference 
should be made to J. N. Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
V. R. Natu’s Life of Mahadji Sindia (1894), V. V. Khare, Life 
of Nana Phadnis (1927), Desmond Young’s Fountain of Ele- 
phants, Edward Thompson’s The Making of Indian Princes 
(1943), besides the works of Duff and Sardesai cited above. 

The Holkars of Indore directly come under the purview of 
Madhya Pradesh. Besides Malcom’s Central India, referred to 
above, which is indispensable for the study of the Holkar house, 
John William Keye’s Life of Sir John Malcom is also important. 
The Holkaranchi Kaifiyat (ed. by Y. N. Kelkar) belongs to the 
class of historical bakhar literature. The writers of the bakhars 
imitated the Tawariks of the Muslim writers. Rajwade estima- 
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ted the total number of the bakhars at more than two hundred. 
Actually only half of them are extant and of these about seventy 
have so far been published. The original Marathi sources men- 
tioned in connection with the Bhosles of Nagpur and Sindias 
of Gwalior also pertain to the Holkars of Indore. Besides, 
Khare’s Aitihasik Lekha Samgraha, Vol. XIV Chandrachud 
Defar (still in Mss.), Maheswar Darbarchi Batamipatren (ed. by 
D. B Parasnis), Jaipur Akhbars, Tarikh-i-Hind (Elliot and Dow- 
son, Vol. VIII), Mertin’s Wellesley Despatches Vol. IV, etc. are 
of much importance. Besides Malcom’s Memoir, his Political 
History of India, Barve’s Life of Malhar Rao Holkar, etc, are 
important for the study of the Holkar house of Indore. 

British relations with Gwalior and Indore since 1818 have 
been dealt with in M.S. Mehta’s Lord Hastings and Indian 
States 1813-23, One of the important sources in this connec- 
tion is the Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1858. For the political relation between 
Sindhia and Ellenborough Edward Thorton’s History of the 
British Empire in India, Vols. V and VI (1843-45), John Hope’s 
The House of Scindia (1863), H Beveridge’s Comprehensive 
History of India 3 vols. (1867), C. V. Aitchison’s Treaties, 
Engagements and Sanads, Vols. V and VI, A Law’s India under 
Lord Ellenborough (1926) and B. D. Basu’s Rise of the Christian 
Power in India (1933) are helpful. Another important work 
published as early as in 1837 is Sketches of the Relations subsist- 
ing between the British Government in India and the different 
Native States. For Princely States belonging to the present 
boundary of Madhya Pradesh the following works deserve special 
mention: The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series 
(1908), W. P. Barton, The Princes of India (1934), Begam of 
Bhopal, History of Bhopal, trans. by H., C. Barstow (1876), P. L. 
Chudgar’s Indian Princes under British Protection (1928), W. 
Lee Warners The Native States of India (1910), Protected 
States of India (1894), R. Sinh’s Malwa in Transition (1936), 
G. Malleson’s An Historical Sketch of the Native States of 
India (1875), Sydney Low’s The Indian States and the Native 
Princes, etc. 

Apart from the Princely States, before the formation of the 
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Central Provinces in 1861, the British possessions of the region 
were known as the Sagar and Nerbudda territories which were 
then part of the North Western Provinces. After the formation 
of the Province a land settlement was made under the supervi- 
sion of Colonel Maclean, the report of which came out in 1867. 
It followed the principles of settlement laid down in 1854 for 
the North Western Provinces (subsequently known as the United 
Provinces and now Uttar Pradesh). The principles were known 
also a Sharanpur rules, The oppressive character of this settle- 
ment has been demonstrated with illustrations in the second 
volume of R. C. Dutt’s Economic History. C. A. Elliot’s 
Settlement Report of the Hosangabad District was published in 
1867. Apart from the Settlement Reports, Census Reports on 
the British-occupied Central Provinces came out in succession. 
The Report for 1818 was published by P. Dryadale, for 1891 
by B. Robertson and for 1901 by R, V. Russell. C. Grant?s 
Gazetteer came out in 1870 and a number of district gazetteers 
were published between 1905 and 1910. Among these mention 
may be made of C. Low’s Gazetteer of the Balaghat District 
(1907), A. E. Nelson’s Jubbulpore Gazetteer (1909), Bilaspur 
Gazetteer (1916), Raipur Gazetteer (1910) and R. V. Russell’s 
Wardha Gazetteer (1906), Seoni Gazetteer (1907), Damoh Gazet- 
teer (1907), Chindwara Gazetteer (1907), Betul Gazetteer (1907), 
Nagpur Gazetteer (1908), Saugor Gazetteer (1908), Bhandara 
Gazetteer (1908) and Nimar Gazetteer (1908). Needless to say 
that these Census Reports and District Gaztteers are very 
useful historical sources. The Madhya Pradesh with its varying 
political boundary through the ages has certain particular geo- 
graphical and ecological characteristics which have separated it 
from the other provinces of India. It is mostly a mountain and 
jungle infested land inhabited by various tribes belonging to 
different cultural grades, Life has also been very dfficult in this 
region, Its inaccessible regions, hill tracts, jungle and wild life 
had attracted the adventurous spirit of many a European enthu- 
siast, glimpses of which are found in such works as V. Ball’s 
Jungle Life in India (1880), J. Forsyth’s The Highlands of 
Central India (1871), R. Heber’s Narrative of a Journey (1861), 
etc. The hard life of this region very often forced certain groups 
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of people to seek their livelihood through unfair means, An 
important document on the Thugs of this region is W, H. 
Sleeman’s Report on the Depredations Committed by the Thug 
Groups of Upper and Central India which was published as early 
as in 1840, This dry report stuffed with facts was meant for 
administrative action, but in his subsequent Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official one comes across a human 
approach to such problems,. the socio-economic background 
and other intolerable conditions of life which forced a group 
of people to follow the path of crime. Prior to Sleeman, as 
early äs in 1837, E. Thornton wrote a treatise on the Thugs 
under the title Illustrations of the History and Practice of the 
Thugs. The tribes of Madhya Pradesh had attracted the 
attention of the European officials, A good number of them 
were interested in anthropology and to them India was as if 
an anthropological museum. The first to work seriously on 
the tribes of Madhya Pradesh was S. Hislop whose Papers 
relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces was 
published from Nagpur in 1866. It was followed by C. E. 
Luard’s The Ethnographic Survey of Central India which was 
published in 1909. But the most important work in this 
field is The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces by R. 
V. Russell and Rai Bahadur Hiralal which was published from 
London in 1916. Here tribes and castes are dealt with in 
alphabetical order with details about their way of life, means 
of subsistence, social life manners, customs and norms, reli- 
gious beliefs and practices, physical characters, etc. without 
any specific theoretical ties. That is why the value of this 
work has not as yet been diminished. Glimpses of religious 
beliefs and practices among * various peoples of Mahdya 
Pradesh are found in J. M. Campbell’s Notes on Spirit Basis 
of Belief and Custom (1885) and William Crooke’s Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India (1896) and Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India (1926). 

Though the above account is not comprehensive, it indi- 
cates the nature of the works done on the modern period of 
the history of Madhya Pradesh. In medieval and ancient 
periods the region now known as Madhya Pradesh was known 
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under different territorial names and ruled by various dynas- 
ties. There is no dearth of historical materials on the medieval 
and ancient periods of history of this region, an idea of which 
can be obtained from other articles of this volume. Madhya 
Pradesh is immensely rich so far as its epigraphical findings 
are concerned, V. V. Mirashi’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicearum 
Vol. IV contains a good number of historically significant 
inscriptions. After India’s independence prehistoric and 
protohistoric studies of this region have received wider 
dimensions. For the progress in this branch of study readers 
are requested to see the occasional reports?published by the- 
Archaeological Survey and similar institutions. 
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PREHISTORIC AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF 
NAGALAND 


TARUN C. SHARMA 


(Gauhati University, Assam) 


I. History-and Prehistory in Nagaland 


As a convention we use the term ‘Prehistory’ to designate the 
history of mankind from the time of emergence of man on the 
earth till the time of evolution of alphabet and the practice of 
keeping records. In actual term, more than 99°9 per cent of 
the story of mankind falls within the realm of prehistory 
(Chard, 1975: 7-8). However, there is no common frontier 
between history and prehistory for all parts of the world. If 
we use the terms ‘historic’ and ‘prehistoric’? eras, we must do 
so for each region separately ; forthe threshold of history was 
reached at different times in different places. For example, 
when parts of Mesopotamia, Egypt, India and China ushered 
into the literate world between 3000 and 2000B.C., most of 
northern Europe remained prehistoric till the beginning of the 
Christian era. Similarly, both the Americas, the bulk of Africa 
and entire Australia and Oceania remained prehistoric till the 
beginning of thc European colonial period ranging from the 
last decade of the fifteenth century to nineteenth century A.D. ; 
and actully parts of interior New Guinea came within the range 
of historic era only in the last few years (Chard, ibid). 

The story is almost same in case of the inaccessible areas of 
North-east India, some parts of which remained impenetrable 
even to the British colonial regime. In the true sense, Nagaland 
enters into the historic period from the time of annexation of 
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the Naga Hills to the British empire in the last part of the 
nineteenth century. Although some Naga scholars prefer to 
draw the frontier of history and prehistory in Nagaland at about 
1000 A.D., the time when some Naga groups Ilving on the edge 
of the Brahmaputra valley came in close contact with the 
Kachari and the Ahom kingdoms in Assam (Ao, 1970: 2), 
J. H. Hutton (1965), who is the most eminent authority on 
the Nagas, speaks of a period of palaeo-history of Nagaland, 
which covers the period of Naga history from the remote past 
upto the beginning of the British colonial period starting 
roughly in 1872, when the American Baptist Mission started 
writing Naga primer, mainly of Ao Naga dialect, in Roman 
script. The history of Nagaland starting from the British 
colonial period may be called mainly ethno-history consisting 
chiefly of ethnographic accounts of the various Naga tribes, some 
of which were written by reputed scholars like J. H. Hutton 
(1921), J. P. Mills (1922, 1926, 1937), W. C. Smith (1925), T. C. 
Hodson (1911), C. Von Furer Haimendorf (1946) and Verier 
Elwin (1961). Through these ethno-historic records, the Naga 
tribes have become well-known throughout the world, The 
prehistory fo Nagnland therefore includes both archaeological as 
well as ethnographic source meterials. 


Il. The Nagas and Nagaland 


The origin of the word ‘Naga’ is very ancient, The Vedic 
and Puranic Indo-Aryans of the Ganga valley were familiar with 
the ‘Nagas’, not only as the venerated serpent deity of Hindu 
mythology, but also as a group of indigenous inhabitants of 
India. The Vedic and Puranic literatures often mention Dasas 
or Dasyas, the noseless people, as well as the Nishadas, 
Kiratas and Nagas (Sankalia, 1977 : 174). Kosambi (1970 : 93) 
refers to the Nagas in Mahabharata who were respectable people, 
not demon nor low castes. He further states that in ancient 
India the Naga became a generic term like the Kiratas for the 
forest-dwelling, food-gathering people at the time the Kuruland 
was first settled by the Aryans. Originally, as believed by some 
scholars, the term Naga might have been connected with the 
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aboriginal tribes who had a Cobra (Naga) totem. (Kosambi, 
ibid). About the term ‘Naga’ as applied today to different tribal 
groups inhabiting the former Naga Hills district and the present 
Nagaland, Edward Gait (1967 : 365-66 ) writes, “The people 
whom we call Nagas are known to the Assamese as ‘Naga’, also 
sometimes spelled as ‘Nega’ ; the term being applied to diverse 
linguistic communities or tribes, such as. Konyak, Nocte, Phom, 
Ao, Angami, Sema, Rengma, Lhota, etc., each identifying by 
its own distinctive ethno-linguistic name, The collective 
designation by which they are known to the Assamese scems to 
be derived from the word ‘nok’, which means folk in some of 
the tribal dialects, When strange parties meet in the plains they 
ask each other ‘tem nok e’ or ‘O nok e', meaning “what folk are 
you”. The lengthening of the vowel sound ‘Naga’ in Bengali 
and in English from the Assamese ‘Noga’ is probably duc to 
the old idea that it connoted snake worship. On the other 
hand, some writers (John Butter cited by Ao, 1970: 22 and 
S. K. Chatterjee, 1974 : 47) are of opinion that the term ‘Naga’, 
given to the inhabitants of the Naga Hills by their Aryan 
speaking neighbours, the Assamese, means ‘naked’ (nagna in 
Sanskrit, nanga in Hindustani and nangta in Bengali). They 
were very much dreaded by the plainsmen as being ferocious 
and addicted to head hunting. Some historians and ethno- 
graphers noted that the first century A. D. Greek geographer 
Ptolemy on his visit to India recorded the existence of a country 
inhabited by flat-nosed wild Mongolian races identified as 
‘Nagalog’ meaning realm of the naked (Geographia VII (ii) 18, 
cited by Ao, 1970: 22). That there were naked Nagas in some 
isolated parts of the Naga Hills cannot be disputed, as recorded 
by Prof. Haimendorf in his book, ‘The Naked Nagas’ (1946), 
also as noted by J. H. Hutton (1965 : 25) during his tenure of 
service in Naga Hills from 1913 to 1930. 

The term ‘Naga’ as observed by Verier Elwin (1961 : 4) was 
not in general use among the Nagas until recently. Even as 
late as 1954 he found in the Naga hills peoples rarely speak them- 
selves as Nagas, but as Konyaks, Changs, Phoms and s0 on. 
However, in course of time, when the Nagas became more 
united during the Naga revival in the post-independence period 
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they began to use the term for themselves and today it has 
became widely popular among the different Naga groups. 
Turning to the ethnic, cultural and linguistic variabilities 
among different Naga groups such as the Aos, Angamis, Sema, 
Lhota, Rengma, Wancho, Nocte, Tangsa, Konyak, Chang, Phom, 
Tangkhul, Kabui, Kacha Naga, Yimtsungr, about thirty 
linguistic groups, one is bewildered to find so much of linguistic 
variations in so small area, about the size of Wales, inhabited 
by so small a population, that such a situation is not encoun- 
tered in any parts of the world. Such a strange situation could 
happen only under certain extremely peculiar situations aa 
obtained in the Naga Hills during the pre-British period when 
each Naga village or community was organised as an isolated, 
independent unit which had to remain always alert against raids 
and head hunting by neighbouring villages or tribes. Such 
kind of social isolation, strengthened by physical barriers like 
thick forest, hills, rivers etc. ultimately led to extreme diversifi- 
cation of linguistic and ethnic groups as different as those of 
different nations in Europe (Hutton, 1965 : 19). In case of 
Nagaland the variations in language and dialects are so great that 
it is difficult even for neighbouring villages of the same tribe to 
communicate with each other in their own dialects. In order to 
overcome this difficulty the different Naga groups had to 
adopt the Aryan Assamese speech (in’a broken form known as 
‘Nagamese’) as a common lingua franca among them 
(Chatter jee, 1974 : 47), 


NAGALAND-__PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT. 


Geographically Nagaland occupies a very crucial area at the 
north-eastern corner of our vast country. In cultural and 
geographical terms, it forms a land as well as a cultural bridge 
between India and south-east Asia and far beyond. Nagaland, 
which was formerly the Naga Hills District of Assam, attained 
its Statehood on first of December 1963. The State of Nagaland 
lying approximately between long. 93° 25’ and 95° 15’ east, and 
lat. 25° 10’ and 26° 52’ north, is one of the wildest parts of the 
world consisting of steeply sloped and compact young tertiary 
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ridges, deep gorges and narrow valleys all clad with dense 
forests. It is bounded by Assam and Arunachal Pradesh on 
the north and the west, by Burma on the east and by Manipur 
on the south. It covers an area of 16,527 sq. km. consisting 
of hilly land excepting the narrow plain alluvium tracts of 
Doyang and Dikhu rivers, the tributaries of the Brahmaputra. 
Towards the east and the north-east lies the Patkai Range which 
forms the boundary between India and Burma. It rises to a 
height of 3826 metres at Saramati peak on the Indo-Burma 
border. Towards the south-east lies the Barail Range which 
attains a height of 3015 metres at Japvo peak. The Barails form 
the central massif of the State extending from Mt. Japvo towards 
the north-east in a series of closely packed parallel ridge oriented 
in north-south-south-west directions. It forms the main 
watershed between the Brahmaputra in Assam and Chindwin in 
Burma. Almost all the rivers of Nagaland are small. The 
relatively large ones include the Tizu or Ti-Ho river that drains 
out water of the eastern part of the hill ranges into the valley 
of Chindwin in Burma ; and the Dikhu, Doyang and Dhansiri 
rivers all of which flow into the Brahmaputra. The river valleys 
form the opening through the massive mountain well towards 
the east the Chindwin valley of Burma and thence towards the 
north and the south along the north-south oriented courses of 
Chindwin and the Irrawady as well as towards the wide open 
plains of the Brahmaputra. Other routes across the hills were 
for the most part parts or mere trails; the main route from 
Brahmaputra valley to Kabow valley in Burma lies through 
Kohima and the Imphal valley of Manipur (Spate, 1954: 
558-59). 

The tightly packed parallel ridges and valleys of Nagaland, 
in a belt of 128—240 km. broad, formed of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary sandstones, limestones and shales. The Barail ranges 
are mainly composed of hard and massive sandstone alternating 
with carbonaceous shale. The splintery grey shale is occasion- 
ally metamorphosed into thinly laminated slate. The foothills 
bordering the Brahmaputra plains are composed mainly of 
pebble beds of great thickness with intercalation of clay and 


sand (Krishnan, 1949 : 468-7 1). 
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PLEISTOCENE ENVIRONMENT—ICE AGE IN 
NAGALAND 


The Pleistocene epoch called the ‘Age of Man’ which saw 
the origin and evolution of man during a time range from 2 
million years to 10,000 B.C. is known to be a geological period 
of severe climatic fluctuations of alternating cold and dry 
periods due to lowering and rising of carth’s temperature, The 
effects of those climatic fluctuations, consisting of four main 
glacial advances with three intervening warm inter-glacial periods, 
covering the entire pleistocene epoch, could be established with 
the help of geomorphological features in the glaciated and peri- 
glaciated regions, faunal successions, sea level fluctuations, 
marine geology and marine organisms, Ever since Penck and 
Bruckner established the fourfold succession of pleistocene gla- 
ciations in the Alpine regions of Europe in 1909 with the help 
of glacial morains and river terraces observed in four Alpine 
streams—Gunz, Mindel, Riss and Wurm, this scheme served as 
a model of establishing glacial and interglacial climatic cycles 
in northern hemisphere. The entire climatic phenomena of the 
Pleistocene epoch are collectively known as the ‘Ice Age’. The 
permanent arctic ice sheet as seen today came down to lower 
latitude and covered about one quarter of the world’s land 
surface during the glacial maxima of the Pleistocene cold clima- 
tic phases compared with one-tenth coverage today. In North 
America the permanent pleistocene glacial ice sheet which attains 
a thickness of 3000 metres, covered more than half of that con- 
tinent including entire Canada, In Europe the permanent arctic 
snow-line came down as far south as London, Berlin and 
Warsaw (Coles and Higgs. 1969 : 25-35). 

In the tropical regions of the world, however, there was no 
permanent snow cover on the entire land surface. Here the 
eflects of pleistocene glaciations were observed on the higher 
altitude, Helmet de Terra and T. T. Paterson (1939) in their 
book, Jce Age in India and Associated human cultures, tried to 
establish that the pleistocene glacial and interglacial phases had 
left their marks in Kashmir and in the Potwar Plateau and the 
Kashmir glacial cycles were in many ways comparable to those 
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of Europe. As in case of north-western end of the Himalayas, 
the north-eastern end was also effected by Pleistocene glaciations 
as the geological study of H. H. Godwin Austen (1875) has 
revealed. He, during his geological survey and mapping in the 
Naga Hills, noticed geomorphological features on the Barail 
Range, mainly on the Japvo peak (3015 metres) and in the 
surrounding hills and valleys covering the south-western parts of 
Nagaland comparable to those commonly observed on the glacial 
hills and valleys. The peak of Japvo including the cliffs and 
the gorges skirting the peak were filled with ice during the pleis- 
tocene epoch that had carried large blocks of stone and carth 
forward, In the gorge draining into the Zulu river, there is the 
best example of a large ice-drifted material called morain at 
Gaziararh. In the tributary valleys issuing from the Japvo peak, 
there are also signs of ice action consisting of narrow irregular 
terraces. Godwin Austen also noticed morains in the area now 
occupied by Jolsema, Phesema and Kigwema villages at an alti- 
tude of 5000 ft. (about 1520 metres). In some places, as at 
Mazierh, the surface of the morain is now cultivated and terraced 
for rice cultivation and the glacial drifted blocks of stone have 
now been used to build walls of the terraces. The old morain 
features are also very well displayed in the gorge at Zakhama, 
At the point where the stream Gaziararh leaves the gorge, the 
broad sweep of the old morain which is quarter of a mile broad 
comes bending round to join the smaller one from Kururarh 
stream, thus forming a meeting place of two glaciers. 

Crossing the main watershed towards the west, we descend 
to the head of the Barak valley at 3800 ft. above sea level, 
where alluvial terraces are well developed both in the main 
valley and in the lateral tributary valleys. In the more open 
part, the upper level of the terrace is about 4 metres 
above the present level of the river. Here the terraces are 
composed of strong and coarse conglomerates. Godwin Austen 
argues that the age of the conglomerates is the same as that 
of the Japvo morains, f 

Further, towards the south-cast, the character of the valley 
that drains through Manipur and eventually into the Irrawady 
is intimately due to the former effect of climate. The valley 
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of Manipur at one time presented the appearance of a chain 
of lakes, now dry, the only remnant in Manipur itself being 
the Logtak lake, now small in dimension, 

It is evident from the above geomorphological study that 
the Barail Range of Nagaland, the head of the Barak valley 
and the Imphal valley of Manipur are undoubtedly ideal 
places for establishing pleistocene Stratigraphy and climatic 
Sequence, But this work has remained still incomplete since 
1875. So the story of Early Stone Age (Palaeolithic) man in 
Nagaland, in spite of its great prospect, is still an uninvesti- 
gated subject, 


NAGALAND—ETHNOLOGICAL 


The ethnographic accounts of the Nagas—their origin, 
migration and affinities, an extensively investigated subject, 
may profitably be utilised when attempts are made to link up 
Naga culture with prehistory (Hutton 1921a, 1921b; Mills 
1922, 1926, 1937; Smith 1925; Furer Haimendorf 1946). 
Many of the cultural traits, found among different groups of 
the Nagas starting from subsistence economy to megalithic 
building practices, still in vogue among some Naga groups, 
are undoubtedly of prehistoric origin, and they still preserve 
the continuity between the past and the present of the Nagas. 
Similarly the peopling of Nagaland is a prehistoric event. 
Without fossil evidence, it is not, however, possible to say 
who were the autochthons of Nagaland, but on the evidence 
of morphological traits—curly hair, short stature and dark 
complexion observed among the Konyak Nagas in conjunction 
with the occasional occurrence of a striking Papuan profile 
along with a number of items of material culture showing 
Melanesian affinities, Hutton (1921, 1933, 1965) strongly 
advocates the survival of some submerged Negrito strains 
among some Naga tribes, specially among the Konyaks, On 
Negrito problem in Nagaland which is disputed by several 
anthropologists, Hutton writes: “it seems likely that there 
were at some time wandering bands of Negrito hunters, as in 
the Malaya Peninsula, some traces of whose blood can still 
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be recognised here and there, But the earliest inhabitants of 
the western ranges of the Naga Hills to have been tribes 
of a pattern more or less conforming to the present Konyak 
Naga tribes, often naked, wearing cane-belts on the waist and 
leg bands, and subsisting mainly on millet and taro, exposing 
their dead on platforms and finally disposing the skull and the 
bones in stone cirts or in pots’ (Hutton 1965 : 32-33). It is 
also suggested by S. E. Peals (1896: 20-24) and supported by 
Hutton (1965 : 20-21), on the evidence of occurrence of 
shouldered hoe of iron among some Naga groups, as small 
and crude as stone shouldered hoe, and still prevalent 
practice of megalithic culture among several Naga groups, 
that a population of Mon-Khmer affinities at one time 
occupied the area or parts of the area. The Astro-Asiatic 
speakers racially belong to the Proto-Australoid stock. 
Anthropologists have suggested that in very early times there 
were mixture of the Proto-Australoids with the Mongoloids 
in Burma, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam and Cambodia producing 
the Mon people of central and southern Burma, the Was 
and Palaungs of Upper Burma, the Khmer, the Chams, the 
Stiengs and others of Thailand and Indo-China (Chatterjee, 
1974 : 21-22). 

The present day inhabitants of Nagaland belong racially 
to Mongoloid stock and linguistically to the Tibeto-Burman 
group of the Sino-Tibetan speech family, Speaking on the Sino-- 
Tibetan Mongoloid expansion Prof, S, K. Chatterjee writes 
(1974: 21), “The area of characterisation for the primitive 
Sino-Tibetan speech appears to have been northwestern 
China between the Huang-Ho and the Yang-tsze Kiang rivers.” 
He further states that the Mongoloid tribes from western 
China speaking forms of Sino-Tibetan speech appear to have 
been pushing south and westwards from their original homeland 
in prehistoric times, The prebistoric migration of the Sino- 
Tibetan peoples have possibly not yet ceased, and according 
to Prof, Hutton (1965 ; 33), “the migration was still to some 
extent operative in 1917". Anthropologists have written 
extensively on the close parallels between the cultures of the 
Naga tribes and those of Indonesia and Oceania, The Nagas 
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show ethnic and cultural affinities with the hill tribes of 
Formosa, Burma, Thailand, Malyasia, Indonesia, Borneo, 
Philippines, Melanesia, Polynesia including New Zealand and 
even as far west as Madagascar. Dr. W. C. Smith (1925) in 
his ethnographic accounts on the ‘Ao Naga Tribes of Assam’ 
has listed the common cultural traits between the Nagas and 
the primitive tribes of Indonesians as well as those of the 
Pacific. These accounts of a very remarkable close cultural 
parallels beween very distant areas mentioned above suggest 
a very widespread movement of Mongolian races in prehistoric 
times from a single cultural area located at the headwaters 
of the Huang-Ho and Yang-tsze Kiang rivers and their routes 
of migration followed the courses of the north-south following 
five great rivers of Southeast Asia—the Chindwin, the Irrawady, 
the Salween, the Menam and the Mekong ultimately reaching 
the Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Gulf of Siam, China Sea 
and the Pacific, being filtered out of mainland Asia to 
Indonesia, Pacific islands and Madagascar. Mdlle. Colani 
has suggested that China Sea was like the Mediterranean, so 
to speak, of an ancient civilization in Southeast Asia which 
disseminated a common tongue and connected cultures over 
an area far wider than that servered by the Mediterranean 
in the early civilization of Europe (in Hutton 1965: 36-37). 
The peopling of Nagaland by the Sino-Tibetan speaking 
Mongoloid groups appears to be connected with the dispersal 
of population from northwestern China in prehistoric 
times. 

On the ethnographic evidence, it can safely be argued that 
the earliest Sino-Tebetan group to enter Nagaland were peoples 
very similar to the Konyaks—the Naked Nagas of Furer 
Haimendorf, who immigrated to the hills on the Indo-Burma 
border from the centre of dispersion in Sikang Province of 
China at the earliest agricultural millet and taro growing 
stage, and who along with Wanchoo, Chang and Phom still 
retained the crude agricultural technology represented by crude 
iron shouldered hoe, a copy of stone shouldered hoe, hafted 
to a handle of split cane—a foot long, the cane being firmly 
bound round the shoulder, and a ‘necktie hoe’ of bamboo. 
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The next wave of migration may be represented by groups of 
primitive food producers similar to those of the present day: 
Kachcha Naga (Nzemis and Nruongmai) now pushed out into 
southwestern parts of Manipur and southern parts of North 
Cachar Hills by more advanced later immigrants, whose 
descendants are now called the Ao, Lhotas, Semas and the 
Angamis, the last group being equipped with advanced 
methods of terrace-rice cultivation on the steeper hill slopes 
in the manner of the Igorot of Luzon. Some of these technologi- 
cally better equipped groups. might represent the bands of 
upward migration from Southeast Asia and Indonesia (Hutton 
1965 : 37). 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY OF NAGALAND 


The first archaeological record of Stone Age Man in 
northeast India was discovered in the Naga Hills in 1866. A 
tea planter at Joypore in Upper Assam, Mr. Wingrove 
obtained from a group of Namsang Naga traders three 
brightly coloured stone axes in exchange of a few grains of 
opium. Lieut. E. H. Steel of Royal British Artillery, when 
he saw the stone objects ona visit to the house of Mr. Wingrove 
immediatly recognised the historical and cultural value of 
them and he made them to be despatched to the famous 
prehistorian Sir John Lubbock of London University. Lubbock 
published a note on the stone axes of bluish. Jadeite in 
Atheneum (1857; No. 2069, June 22, p. $22). Following 
this clue Lieut. Steel continued his search among the Nagas 
and was successful in discovering three elegant specimens of 
Jadeite axes which appeared in his communication to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1870 : 68), In 1872 Lt. Barron described in 
the journal of Royal Anthropological Institute, a few axe 
type celts found in the Naga Hills. J. H. Hutton, in his 
monographs on the Angami (1921a) as well as in his contribu- 
tion to Man, Bulletin of Royal Anthropological Institute, 
London (1924), Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal (1926) 
and in Man in India (1928), has mentioned finds of several 
types of neolithic celts in Nagaland. According to him, the 
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common type consists of a roughly triangular celt, the cutting 
edge alone being polished, and the sides show a rough attempt 
at shouldering, - The less common type is longer in proportion 
to its width and shows no attempt at shouldering. Both the 
types were, according to him, used as hoes though some of 
them might have served as axes or adzes. He is of the 
opinion that the shape of the iron hoe used by the present 
day Nagas was derived from the stone shouldered celt. 

Although Nagaland holds great promise of serious 
archaeological research in Northeastern India because. of 
its location at a very important migration route of mankind, 
it is rather unfortunate that after the departure of J. H. Hutton 
and J. P, Mills from Nagaland before the World War Il, no 
attempts have been made to undertake archacologieal investiga- 
tions in this area. The archaeological source material 
collected by British scholars have been deposited in three 
different Museums in England and India—about 236 Stone 
Age cultural relics are in the Pitt Rivers Museum of Oxford 
University, about 21 in the Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, University of Cambridge, and 30 such objects in 
the Assam State Museum, Gauhati. 

Regarding mode and methods of collection of the prehistoric 
antiquities from Nagaland, there is no reference to any syste- 
matic explorations and excavations, applied as field-methods 
of archacological research in any published reports on these 
objects from Nagaland, in the absence of which one is 
compelled to aceept that the prehistoric objects from Nagaland 
are nothing’ but casual surface finds mainly effected by the 
villagers who generally find them in.the clearings made for 
cultivation on the hill slopes, Without any reference to their 
Stratigraphical contexts in well defined sites, it can be said 
that these finds do not represent the total cultural assemblage 
of the prehistoric period in Nagaland. This situation remains 
with us till today as a serious drawback in the archacological 
research in Nagaland, As a result, all the studies conducted 
by different scholars on the Nagaland Archaeological material 
are mainly concentrated with the typotechnological analysis 
of the Stone Age artifacts, From the recorded evidence it 
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could be gathered that the majority of the Stone Age cultural 
materials were found in the Sema and Lhota areas which 
constitute the central part of the State. Rokimi, Korami, 
Phuyetami, Siromi, Lazimi, Tsingaki, Itumi, Lokhemi, Natami, 
and Tichipami are some of the villages wherefrom these 
Stone Age artifacts were collected. 


ANALYSIS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA 


In the absence of contextual and other artifactual data, 
there remains only one kind of archacological material i.c., 
the stone tools, through a systematic analysis of which some 
attempts could be made to reconstruct a part of the prehis- 
toric period of Nagaland. Although Early Stone Age Cultural 
relics have been found in the adjoining regions in Burma 
(Movius 1948 : 329 ff.) and in the Garo Hills of Meghalaya 
(Sharma 1980 : 102-135), Nagaland is yet to yield this type 
of Stone Age material, in the absence of which nothing can 
be said about the Old Stone Age or the Palaeolithic period 
of the State, Evidence of western Mesolithic culture, a 
cultural phase in Indian prehistory covering a time range 
from about 8000 B.C. to 4000 B.C., is not available from 
Nagaland. However, there is reason for us to believe that 
the absence of the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultural relics 
from Nagaland is more due to lack of proper archaeological 
investigation in the State rather than real. The available 
archaeological materials from Nagaland have been attributed 
by writers on the subject to the last phase of Stone Age 
culture i.e., the New Stone Age oF the Neolithic period 
(Hutton, 1928; Dani, 1960 : 62-70 ; Sharma, 1966 : 223-251). 
These studies, however, could be regarded as of great 
significance, as they open up a wide vista through which we 
could look back and forward or in other words link Nagaland’s 
past with the present, which comes to us as a very complex 
cultural milieu that makes up the present day composite 
culture of the Nagas. They have a complex history of 
migration, and a more complex history of cultural growth 
that could be hardly observed in an arca of comparable size 
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anywhere in the world. 

In an analysis. of prehistoric archacological material, it is 
always necessary to look into the environmental factors that 
everywhere conditioned the growth of human cultures, more 
so in case of prehistoric period characterised by primitive 
technology. Although evidence of pleistocene environment is 
available from Nagaland as outlined in the preceding pages, 
this prehistoric phase of Nagaland, being bereft of cultural 
material, does not figure in our analysis. The available 
prehistoric material from the State, considered as belonging to 
the neolithic period, comes from a period not earlier than 
4000 B.C. during which the climate of Nagaland was not 
different from that obtaining in the present day. The ecolo- 
gical factor with which we are concerned here is connected 
with the availability of local resources for the growth of lithic 
industries of the prehistoric Stone Age. Nagaland, being 
composed of softer sedimentary rocks, presented a problem 
for the Stone Age craftsmen ; but this difficulty was overcome 
by them by discovering a locally available but rare intrusive 
igneous rock suitable for prehistoric lithic industries which 
concentrated mainly on the production of lithic tools and 
weapons without which the existence of man is impossible 
in the Stone Age. 

In Nagaland, the New Stone Age tools were made mainly on 
a very selective fine grained intrusive igneous rock commonly 
called greenstone because of its olive green colour and known 
in geological terms as diorite or serpentine. It is mentioned 
in geological reports that there are intrusions of serpentine 
and other ultra-basic rocks in Nagaland (Goswami 1962: 37). 
Sedimentary rocks were rarely used in the Neolithic industry 
of Nagaland. In the collection, there are only 3 specimens of 
sandstones, 2 of shale and one of mudstone. Some metamor- 
phic rocks such as slate, phyllite and schist were also rarely 
used. All these rocks were locally available. Nagaland also 
Presents Neolithic material of a rare rock which is foreign to 
Nagaland and India as a whole. It is jadeite, a variagated 
brightly coloured rock of very high quality which occurs in 
plenty in China and upper Burma. This rock occupies a 
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highly prized position in Chinese culture, The occurrence of 
this extraneous cultural material in Nagaland is therefore 
highly significant so far as human migration and cultural 
difiusion in Nagaland is concerned (Sharma 1966: 228-239, 
348-353). 

The manufacturing techniques of Nagaland stone imple- 
ments are of special interest to archacologists, because of 
specialized development of a stone working technique in this 
hilly State, not commonly found in other parts of India 
(Sankalia 1976; 285-288). More than 90 per cent of the 
stone tools found in Nagaland were manufactured by applying 
a technique, called pecking in prehistoric technological term, 
as a primary shaping process of the tools, the technique of 
grinding being confined only for preparing and sharpening 
the cutting edge. The technique of pecking, which is also 
known as hammer dressing method, consists of shaping the 
block of stone to the required shape and size by reducing the 
surface bit by bit with the help of a pick hammer. This 
process results in crumbling of minute portions of the sur- 
face of the stone which disappear as dust (Holmes 1919 ; 278- 
279). On the other hand, the large axes made on sandstone 
were prepared by rough flaking, the technique of grinding 
being applied only for sharpening the cutting edge, This is 
a special technique applied to the Hoabinhian-Bacsonian stone 
implements of Southeast Asia, which flourished there between 
9000 and 4000 B.C., previous to the emergence of the Neo- 
lithic Age. In order to prove that the Hoabinhian-Bacsonian 
cultural traditions prevailed over Nagaland, it is necessary to 
discover sites yielding material of this Prehistoric Cultural 

hase, 
E A typological analysis of Nagaland Neolithic material is 
highly significant. It reveals that Nagaland Neolithic culture, 
which presents about 54 per cent of tanged or shouldered 
type of stone tools, is more eastern Asiatic in character, be- 
cause this type of tool, very rare in other parts of India 
beyond northeast India, is a characteristic type fossil of eastern 
Asiatic and Pacific Neolithic culture spreading from north 
China through southeast Asia and northeast India to New 
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Zealand (Sharma 1966 : 236-37 and 335-40). Actually Naga- 
land tanged tools should be termed as quasi-shouldered 
having very feeble constriction or shouldering behind the blade 
portion of the tool, certainly a hafting device of stone tools 
invented most probably in north China as one could judge 
from the distribution of this type of tool. The more deve- 
loped shouldered tools are rectangular in outline and square 
cut at the shouldered. This developed form is very common 
in Burma, Thailand, Malayasia, Vietnam as well as in China. 
In New Zealand, the shouldered celts have developed into 
some highly sophisticated types (Duff 1950: 146-195). Wri- 
ting on the origin and development of shouldered celt in 
Assam, Nagaland and Garo Hills, Dani (1960: 76) assumes 
that the highly developed square-cut variety is the original 
form to come to Assam from Burma, and the technological 
perfection degenerated to produce roughly shouldered variety 
when it moved into the isolated hilly tracts of northeastern 
India, This proposition does not seem to be tenable in the 
light of the archaeological evidence now available, The 
Burmese type of shouldered celt is very rare in Nagaland. So 
far only two specimens of this type (now preserved in Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford) are known. 

The second dominant type of Neolithic cultural object 
from Nagaland is constituted by a type of stone axes charac- 
terised by ttiangular shape with a tapering butt end. Hutton 
(1928 : 229) has pointed out that this type of Naga Hills 
Neolithic axe is typologically very similar to the Neolithic 
axes of South India, where they are called “pointed Butt 
Axe”, or sometimes “Bellary Axe”, also called “Indian Axe” 
by F. R. Allchin while describing such type of tool found 
in Santhal Parganas (Allchin 1962: 311). It is very interesting 
that in the context of a predominantly eastern Asiatic Neoli- 
thic culture context in Nagaland, the Indian Neolithic tradi- 
tion has also assumed the second dominant role. On the 
basis of this, one may be tempted to assume that Nagaland 
situated on the mountain wall dividing India from Burma 
played the role of a contact zone between the western and 
the eastern cultural traditions in prehistoric times. On this 
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problem other authorities have expressod diverse opinion. 
Regarding the origin of smoothed stone axes of India, 
Wheeler (1947-48 : 295) and Worman (1949: 199) are of 
opinion that the distribution of this neolithic tradition shows 
a northeast to southeast orientation, In his latter work, Barly 
India and Pakistan, Wheeler (1959 + 89) has not only main- 
tained his former position, but has also gone a step further 
by specifying the route through which the tradition is be- 
lieved to have come to India from China. He showed that the 
route passed through Yanze valley, Szechwan and Upper 
Burma to northeast India, Similar view has also been main- 
tained by E. C. Worman (1949; 199) who writes, “Indian 
smoothed stone celts of Neolithic type, regardless of their 
cultural affiliation, appears to have been derived from the 
eastward.” He also argued that northeast India served as a 
corridor through which neolithic traditions from eastern Asia 
entered into India, On the basis of the archacological evi- 
dence gathered through excavations at Burzaham in Kashmir, 
it is argued that Chinese neolithic cultural waves have also 
penetrated into India through the northwestern corner of the 
Himalayas (Thapar 1965 : 93; Allchin 1968 : 160 and 178). 
Taking all these into consideration, it appears to be a con- 
firmed proposition that the Neolithic cultural history of 
Nagaland developed to a great extent under the impact of 
Chinese neolithic tradition, the dispersal of which initially 
from the Huang-Ho Neolithic Zone has been aptly demons- 
trated by several scholars (Suggs 1960 : 57-67), The Indian 
Neolithic influence as pointed out by J. H. Hutton cannot be 
dismissed at this stage for want of a clear picture of neoli- 
thic cultural development in Nagaland. 

That there is unmistakable evidence of Chinese neolithic 
over Nagaland is clearly demonstrated by the presence of 
jadeite neolithic objects in the State, The jadcite neolithic 
‘axes are rare material and are typical products of Chinese 
neolithic in their typo-technological characteristics—the typi- 
cal quadrangular shape, the technique of pecking, the special- 
ized method of working jadeite invented in China and above 
all the availability of this rare rock in that country. In addi- 
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tion to the jadeite axes from Nagaland, several examples of 
this type of neolithic implements are known from the former 
Sadiya Frontier Tract of Assam (now preserved in Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford). The Nagaland jadeite axes are 
almost identical to those from Honan, Shensi and Kansu 
Province of China (Anderson 1943 : 261-262). There is, 
therefore, no doubt that Nagaland jadeite axes were derived 
from northwest China. The history of migration of the Mon- 
goloid population from the headquarters of Hung-Ho and 
Yang-t’ze Kiang into Naga and other parts of northeast India 
as outlined above could thus be attested by archaeological 
evidence. 


MEGALITHIC REMAINS 


The term ‘megalith’ is usually applied to a great variety 
of prehistoric monuments. The word is derived from the 
Greek megas= great, and lithos=stone. Erection of megali- 
thic monuments as memorial stones ard constructions of 
megalithic burial chambers are prehistoric customs dating back 
to the New Stone Age and the Bronze Age in the Mediter- 
ranean countries and in western Europe. In India, the 
megalithic burial chambers of Andhra Pradesh, Tamilnadu and 
Karnataka belong to the Iron Age (dated between 1000 to 
3000 B.C.). In central, eastern and northeastern India, the 
megalithic culture is prehistoric as well as recent, because the 
prehistoric tradition still survives as a living social institu- 
tion among the hill tribes of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Chota 
Nagpur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Assam and Manipur. Regard- 
ing the megalithic remains of undivided Assam, J. P. Mills 
(1933 : 3-6) observes, “an archaelogical characteristics of 
Assam of worldwide fame is its wealth of megaliths. Indeed, 
it is one of the few places in the world where monuments of 
this type are still created”, That the megalithic tradition in 
northeastern India represents a common cultural development 
in prehistoric times over an wide area covering almost all 
the hill districts is clearly demonstrated by P. R. T. Gurdon 
(1914 : 114-115). Writing on the megalithic monuments of 
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the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, he observes, “probably one of 
the first objects which strikes the eyes of a visitor to the 
Khasi Hills is the very large number of monoliths table- 
stones, and cromlechs that are to be met with almost every- 
where in that country” (Gurdon 1914 : 144-45). There are 
large megalithic fields at Nartiang, Umstow, Laitkar and at 
Laitlyngkot in addition to innumerable scattered groups 
almost on all the hill-tops in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
The menhirs at Nartiang are of gigantic size (27 ft. high and 
24 ft. thick) and unique among the Indian megalithic monu- 
ments. Gurdon also refers to the megalithic structures in the 
Mikir Hills (now called Karbi Anglong), Naga Hills and in 
the Naga inhabited area of Manipur (Gurdon 1914 : 149), 
Mills and Hutton (1929 : 285-300) discovered several megali- 
thic fields at Nunglo, Bolosan, Derebora, Kobak and Karton 
in the North Cachar Hills—the hill tracts that join Nagaland 
with the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The North Cachar Hills 
megaliths consist of huge stone cists some of which, such as 
those at Derebora, contain human remains. These are there- 
fore classified as megalithic burial cists. 

In Nagaland a highly developed megalithic culture is no- 
ticed in the Angami area. As observed by Prof. Haimendorf 
(1946 : 24), “hundreds and thousands of megalithic monu- 
ments are scattered over the Angami country, most of them 
lining the approaches to the villages, Unlike the dolmens 
and menhirs of the dim past, they are not dumb mysterious 
remnants of the dead culture, but are living and vital parts 
of Naga culture. Most menhirs stand ‘in pairs or in long 
double rows. Wealthy men set them up to commemorate 
their fame and generosity and to enhance in a magical way 
the fertility of their fields’. The present practices among 
the Nagas give us an idea of the beliefs and custom connec- 
ted with the erection of megaliths in prehistoric times. Ela- 
borate ceremonies and feasts of merit are connected with the 
erection of megaliths among the Angamis. The Angamis be- 
lieve that there is a magical connection between a man and 
the megaliths erected by himself or by his heirs after his 
death. The magical virtues possessed by the stone lent him 
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success, enabled him to accumulate wealth, and after his death 
it is believed that the soul adheres to the megaliths erected 
by himself or on behalf of him. Prof. Haimendorf reported 
that Angamis usually pointed out the menhirs as belonging 
to a particular dead man and his wife (Huimendorf 1946 : 25). 
Like the Angamis, the Lhotas and the Kacha Nagas attach 
great significance to the erection of monoliths. The Aos, Semas 
and the Tangkhuls substitute monoliths with a forked wooden 
post of ‘Y’ shape. In all these cases, the erection of menhirs 
and forked wooden posts are associated with ox-sacrifice, 
The Konyaks erect monoliths of small size which are less 
impressive (Hutton 1965 : 25). Similarly the Angami prac- 
tices of burying the dead in stone lined graves, Lhota custom 
of excavating a vault out of sandstone for burial, and Konyak 
practice of secondary burial of the skull in stone cists after 
exposing the corpse on the platform may also be regarded as 
survivals of megalithic practices (Hutton 1965 : 30). The 
carved stone pillars of Dimapur, the capital of the ancient 
Kachari kingdom, now included within the territorial juris- 
diction of Nagaland are also considered as megalithic remains 
of the past. T. Bloch (1906-07 : 22-23) classified the Dima- 
pur monoliths into chessman, ‘Y’ shaped and buffalo horn 
types. All the monoliths are decorated with carved design 

. of animals, birds, bands, swords, daggers etc. He believes 
that the phallic shapes of the stone pillars suggest their asso- 
ciation with fertility cult. Hutton believes that the megaliths 
of Dimapur have close link with the present day Sema and 
Angami posts. The Angamis even now erect wooden substi- 
tute as phallic emblems. 

It must, however, be confessed that a treatment of Naga- 
land megalithic remains is far from complete due to lack of 
systematic studies. In determining chronology of the mega- 
liths of Nagaland, we face with the problem of mixing 
up the recently erected ones with those of the ancient 
period, thus rendering it impossible to point to a particular 
megalithic remains as belonging to the prehistoric period 
unless archaeologists’ spade is used to solve the vital problem. 

Regarding the origin and affinities of the megalithic 
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remains of Nagaland much has been written to establish that 
the megalithic group of the State belongs to a very wide cul- 
tural area ranging from South China to Indonesia and Cele- 
bes, and from Vietnam to central and southern India, the 
spread of megalithic tradition in south-eastern and southern 
China being associated with the dispersal of the Mon-khmer 
and Sino-Tibetan groups of peoples from their area of charac- 
terisation in south-west China and Indo-China. Hutton 
(1928 : 228) speaking on the origin of north-east Indian 
megaliths writes, “the origin of the megaliths is of course 
uncertain, but it appears that it is to be mainly imputed to 
the Mon-khmer intrusion from the east. The practice of the 
disposal of the dead, whether the skull alone as among the 
Konyaks or the calcined bones as among the Khasis, suggest 
a close cultural link between the tribes of Burma, south-east 
Asia, Borneo and other islands of the Pacific and those of 
north-eastern India, Orissa, Chota Nagpur and central India. 
According to Prof. Haimendorf most of the present day 
practices of the tribes of north-eastern India have close paral- 
lels with those of Orissa—the Godabas and the Bondos, and 
south-east Asia. He further observes that the erection of 
stone monoliths and the use of its substitute in the form of 
forked ‘Y’ shaped wooden post are common among some Naga 
tribes, the Garos of Meghalaya, the tribes of Indo-China, 
Oceania and the Gonds of central India. Basing his judge- 
ment on the distribution of common megalithic practices in 
India, south-east Asia, Indonesia and Pacific islands Prof. 
Haimendorf (1945 : 81) believes that that the megalithic cul- 
ture of south-east Asian type reached Peninsular India through 
north-east, Chota Nagpur and Orissa from the eastern direction. 
He argues that its centre of diffusion, though not necessarily 
origin, lay somewhere in eastern Assam, north Burma or south- 
west China from where it branched off south-westwards to India 
and southwards to Indonesia and Oceania. 
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PREHISTORIC SURVIVALS 


Although in some favourable parts of the world, mainly 
in Asia, Europe and north Africa, at least five to two thou- 
sand years of history separates prehistory, in many isolated 
parts Of south-east Asia, south Africa, Americas, Australia 
and in the Pacific, “prehistory was yesterday and in some 
places is still today”, as observed by Jack Golson (1963). 
Many aboriginal tribal groups of Australia, the Pacific and 
South Africa still live in the hunting-gathering stage of palaco- 
lithic savagery. In some areas of south-east Asia and north- 
east India, the primitive communities have developed a crude 
agricultural or horticultural means of subsistence, This primi- 
tive means of food production has only partially become 
Successful to replace the food-gathering economy, In addition to 
the horticultural activities, the shifting cultivators of these 
regions still continue to supplement their food production by 
hunting wild animals and collecting vegetables from the forests. 
In this ideal anthropological situation, the prehistorians readily 
get an insight, through the cultures of these living societies, 
into the early phase of prehistory of these regions, 

As observed by Prof. Haimendorf (1946 : 3), for thousands 
of years, the Naga tribes had lived almost untouched by 
higher civilization till the beginning of the present century 
when the British colonial administration armed with 
Christianity made penetrations into the interiors of Nagaland. 
Among them, as noted by several anthropologists, we find 
Social customs, economic order and religious beliefs which 
once prevailed over large areas in south-east Asia. Elsewhere, 
these old orders have long been replaced by civilizations of 
more dynamic nature. Commenting on the prehistoric 
survivals of Nagaland, Prof. Haimendorf wrote, “entering 
Naga Hills one leaves behind the twentieth century and is 
surrounded by peoples who follow a mode of life not 
essentially different from a style in which some 4000 years 
ago neolithic men lived in south China, Indo-China and 
probably in good many parts of India. In the Naga Hilis 
Homeric times are alive today and megalithic cultures which 
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in Europe belonged to the late Stone Age still flourished 
among the Nagas” (Haimendorf 1946 : 27). 

Some examples of prehistoric cultural survivals will suffice 
to bring home this point, The Konyaks, who still subsist 
mainly on millets and taro are regarded as the most primitive 
among all the Naga groups, According to Prof. Hutton the 
millet growing stage of agriculture representing a neolithic 
pattern of cultivation by using rectangular shouldered hoe 
of iron very similar to the stone shouldered hoe of the 
neolithic period preceded the rice growing stage of food 
production which is also neolithic in origin. The millet 
growing prehistoric Nagas were probably the earliest settled 
inhabitants of Nagaland where Paloeolithic and Mesolithic 
habitations were not yet attested by Archaeological evidence 
(Hutton 1965 : 28 and 32). Many Naga tribes still use such 
simple agricultural tool as the ‘necktie hoe’ of bamboo, which 
is nothing but a thin strip of bamboo tied in the shape of the 
loop of a necktie. 

In the case of domestication of animals, the Nagas still 
follow the prehistoric practices that represent the original 
form of domestication of wild animals about 7000 years ago. 
Some Naga tribes, such as the Angamis still have the practice 
of keeping gayal or mithun (bos frontalis) in semi-feral 
condition, Likewise, some of the Konyaks, Changs and 
other villages in the northeast of Nagaland keep buffalo 
(bos bubatus) in half wild state, although it is more dangerous 
and difficult to keep such beast in semi-feral condition 
(Hutton 1965: 29). Further, the prehistoric stage of animal 
domestication among the Nagas is illustrated by the practice 
of crossing of pigs by wild boars, as they never keep boar, 
the male piglet being castrated at two or three months of 
age. Prof. Haimendorf (1946: 85) reported that for slaughtering 
pigs for harvesting festival the Nagas never use metal 
instrument, instead the pig is killed by driving into the chest 
of the animal a pointed bamboo spear. This practice is 
believed to have been continued in Naga societies from a 
time when the Nagas made all their instrument of stone and 
bamboo, In addition to this, the practice of head-hunting in 
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Palaco-Naga societies in order to secure the life essence 
located, as they believe, in human head for bringing back 
temporarily lost prosperity of agriculture or to cure epidemic 
disease of men and cattle or to prove worthy of manhood 
valour in Naga societies, as well as the disposal of the dead 
on platform by the Konyaks and other Naga tribes, and the 
Practice of erection of megaliths by the Angamis and other 
Naga groups are certainly the survivals of prehistoric times. 
But alas, the archaeologists’ spade is yet to be used in 
Nagaland to unearth the full range of prehistoric cultural 
material without which the reconstruction of the prehistory 
of the State is far from complete. 
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UNTAPPED SOURCE MATERIALS ON THE 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY OF 
NAGALAND 


Dr. N. N. ACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D. (LONDON) 
(Reader in History, Gauhati University) 


Bounpup by Assam in the north-west and north, Manipur in 
the south, Arunachal in the north-east and Burma in the cast, 
Nagaland with 5,16 lac inhabitants is on population basis the 
smallest State in the Indian Union, Governing over 16,488 
km, arca, it is also smaller in size than scores of districts in 
the country. Nagaland emerged as the sixteenth State of India 
on | December, 1963. 

Nagaland possesses a rich cultural heritage, She has made 
great contributions towards Indian culture through her own 
language, dance, songs, dress, festivals, religious beliefs, 
systems of agriculture and administration, indigenous products 
and fighting tactics, Her rich historical traditions are attested 
to by the Greek, Chinese, Persian and European scholars, Her 
inhabitants are known to the Assamese, Bengalis and Manipuris, 
by the general name of Nagas and to the Burmese by the term 
Kakhyens (Robinson, 1841 : 380). 

The sources for the history of medieval and modern 
Nagaland have not yet been properly explored, There are 
legends, customs, literatures, monuments and son, But these 
are all scattered, The history and myths, traditions and tales, 
facts and fictions are curiously intermingled to create obscurity, 
The treatment of these disjointed data in order to prepare a 
systematic and sober history is a gigantic work and envisages 
strenuous research work. Here attempt has been made to deal 
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with only those sources which are primary in nature, value and 
scope and are even today lying untapped. 


MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


The medieval age was a significant landmark in the history 
of entire South East Asia. There was a general movement of 
the great Thai people from their original cradle in the 
southern China towards the gulf of Siam including Laos, 
Vietnam and Northern Burma. This movement started from 
the second half of the first millennium A.D. A powerful 
section of this hardy hillmen who were the progenitors of the 
Ahoms in Assam embarked upon a career of conquest and 
annexation towards west. These Ahoms knew the art of 
recording their day-to-day events in the Buranjis (chronicles). 
These Buranjis contain a good deal of information about the 
Nagas in medieval times. 


THE BURANJIS 


The Tai Buranjis 


Ahom Buranji, ed. G. C. Barua, Calcutta, 1930: This 
Buranji refers to a Naga slave named Khunchu captured 
by king Chaotaipha who ruled before the first Ahom king 
Sukapha (1228-68) (p. 24). The Nagas at Khamjan fought 
with Sukapha, 7 villages acknowledged submission. The Naga 
village Taputapa was conquered by the Ahoms. The next 
scene of conflict was at Daikaorang where 7 Naga villages gave 
stubborn resistance to the Ahoms, Many Nagas were killed 
and many made captives. Some Nagas were cut to pieces and 
their fleshes cooked. Younger brother was forced to relish 
cooked flesh of elder brother and father of his son’s, This 
resulted in the submission of the Nagas of Daikaorang (p. 45). 
There was also reference to the revolt of the Tangshu Nagas. 
A battle was fought at Banruk in which the Tangshus killed 140 
Ahom soldiers along with their two commanders. Many Nagas 
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were also killed while many others were made captives (pp. 29 
and 52). 

In 1504 A.D. the Itania Nagas revolted when the Ahom 
king Suhungmung suppressed them. In 1535 A.D. the Nagas 
of the 5 villages of the lower regions and 4 villages of the higher 
regions joined together to attack the Ahoms, The Ahoms 
fought 4 battles in which the Jakhang Nagas were defeated. 
The Nagas of 5 other villages were routed. The Ahoms 
captured as booty from the Nagas 1 elephant, 8 horses, a good 
quantity of Naga cloth and many other valuable things. The 
Mungjangia Nagas fled to Mungpa and thence to the high hills. 
The Nagas made treaties with the Ahoms by giving 100 
methons (wild cows). In 1536 A.D, the Tablungia Nagas 
fevolted. There took place a battle at the Namchangia 
villages. The Nagas of 4 villages joined together and entered 
the village of the Tablungia Nagas to fight their enemy. The 
Ahom crown-prince, leader of the army fled away with his 
force. The Nagas captured 4 guns. At last a treaty was 
concluded by which the Nagas offered to the Ahoms large guns. 
At the time of Kachari rising Chao-Shenglung left the Naga’s 
war and joined with the Ahom king (pp. 73-75). 

In 1548 A.D, the Nagas of the villages Banchang and 
Banpha clashed together. The Banpha Nagas prayed for Ahom 
help by offering methons, buffaloes and hunting dogs. The 
Ahom king Suklenmung led the army against the Banchangias 
at Banrui and Mahang villages. The Banchangias were 
defeated. The Naga leader was captured along with 20 
buffaloes, 9 methons and a large coral bead as spoils of the war 
(pp. 81-82). ` 

In 1555 A.D. in the reign of Ahom king Sukhampha the 
Hatikhokia Nagas revolted. A battle took place at Itan in 
which the Hatikhokias were defeated. The Ahoms captured 
the wives and children of the Hatikhokias. The Nagas 
retreated by the Tilao (Lohit river). The Itanias left their 
village and entered into Papuk where a battle took place. 
Next all the Papukia Nagas fled away and entered into 
Khamteng. Here all the displaced Nagas along with the 
_Khamtangias fought a battle but were defeated. The Ahoms 
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captured 100 methons. Next the Nagas of Itan, Papuk and 
Khamteng joined together and assaulted the Ahom commander 
Thaomunglung Bargohain on the hill Tadaibungmung and killed 
many Ahom soldiers. The leader Bargohain was made captive. 
There took place another battle at Tadaibungmung hill in 
which the Nagas of Itan, Papuk and Khamteng were routed and 
Thaomunglung Bargohain was rescued (pp. 82-83). In 1571 
A.D, the Pungbang and Pungkhru Nagas revolted but they 
were subjugated by the Ahoms. In 1573 A.D. the Itania Nagas 
revolted. They were suppressed by the Ahoms when their 
wives and children were captured. The Ahoms suppressed the 
Nagas up to the Kheram Naga villages (pp. 91-92). 

In 1648 A.D. the Ahoms in the reign of Sutyinpha marched 
against the Khamtengia Nagas and set fire to their dwelling 
houses and granaries. The Nagas of 6 local villages came out 
to fight, After a battle, a treaty was concluded. The Nagas 
gave 2 goats, 2 cages of fowl and 2 pots of liquor as tributes. 
There was another clash with the Khamjangia Nagas in which 
the Ahoms captured 20 methons, 160 Naga caps, 6 blankets, 16 
women and 22 soldiers, Next the Khamtengia Nagas made 
peace by offering to the Ahom king 2 gongs, a packet of poison 
and 8 bundles of Shenat (pp. 136-39), 

In 1651 A.D. in the regin of Ahom king Jayadhwaj Singha 
the Lakma Nagas revolted and cut off 6 Assamese men and 
children, A battle took place in which an Ahom soldier 
Taihumkui by name was killed, The Nagas were ultimately 
vanquished (pp. 145-46). In 1655 A.D. the Lakma Nagas again 
revolted. In the battle they were however defeated. The 
Ahoms captured 12 Naga caps and 42 Naga blankets. Next the 
Nagas advanced to attack the Ahom fort with blowing of horns, 
but they were repulsed. In the same year, the Lakma Nagas 
again attacked the Ahom garrison. The heads of 2 Ahom 
soldiers were taken by the Nagas and produced before their 
Raja. Then there was a treaty in which a Naga girl was offered 
to the Ahom king. Again hostilities ensued. This time the 
Nagas came to Thamkula and Shengdai-mlan-doi. The Lakma 
Nagas made treaty by paying tributes. Shengdai-mlan-doi 
came under the possession of the Lakma Nagas as per the terms 
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of the treaty (pp. 150-52). 

In 1665 A.D. in the reign of Ahom king Chakradhwaj 
Singha the Nagas of Banfara and Banchang were at war when 
the Banfaras prayed for Ahom intervention. War broke out 
and the Ahoms defeated the Banchangias (p. 190). In 1666 
A.D. hostilities again started with the Banchangias. There 
was a fierce battle in which the Banchangias resisted the Ahom 
army by raising barricades on the way. The Nagas were 
defeated and a treaty was concluded in which the Banchagias 
gave to the Ahom king 2 buffaloes, 1 goat, 2 cows and 20 
spears. In the same year the Nagas of 4 villages—Banmau, 
Shamsha, Bardava and Dakulakhai assembled together and 
plundered the neighbouring villages. But in the engagement 
all these Nagas were dispersed by the Ahom soldiers. The 
Nagas ultimately made treaties when their dwellings were 
burnt down. The Ahoms got 19 male slaves, 1 female slave and 
many other articles as tributes (pp. 193-94). 

In 1685 A.D. in the regin of Ahom king Gadadhar Sinha 
the Abar Nagas attacked the Dayagias. The Ahom soldiers 
suppressed them. The Nagas offered 2 girls with 2 female 
slaves and some other valuables. In the same year the 
Namsangia Nagas cut off some persons at the salt mine, These 
caused hostilities at Barduars of Namsang and Barhat, The 
Naga Raja along with many of his followers were made 
captives and beheaded. The brother of the Khunbao (Naga 
Raja) named Latha was made the Raja (pp. 267-69). 

In 1744 A.D. in the reign of Pramatta Singha one 
Langkhatungkha Ligira conspired against the king. The Naga 
was sent back home and his property was confiscated (p. 277). 
In the reign of Rajeswar Singha the Ahom soldiers were sent 
towards Manipur through the Naga Hills (p. 288). 

In 1803 A.D. in the reign of Kamaleswar Singha the Nagas 
of Baklu started hostilities. After a heavy battle peace was 
established. In 1805 A.D. the Nagas of Tirualiaduar revolted, 
entered into the Assamese villages, murdered the inhabitants 
and devastated the localities. The invaders were reinforced by 
the Sema Nagas. There took place a fierce battle in which the 
Sema Raja was killed. The Nagas, being unable to hold their 
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ground took to their heels, The dwellings and granaries of 
the Nagas were burnt down and the Nagas were forced to 
leave their villages. 100 Ahom soldiers lost their lives in this 
battle (pp. 372-74). 

In 1832 A.D. in the reign of Ahom king Purandar Singha 
the Malauthupia Nagas revolted. An engagement took place 
in which a large number of the Nagas fell dead and many fled 
away and ascended up the hills. In the same year the 
Namsangia and Barduariya Nagas fought with each other, 
The Ahoms intervened and captured the Naga Khunbao called 
Angulikata. Next the Ahoms undertook an expedition against 
the Malauthupia Nagas and passed along the Naga villages— 
Ashiringia, Shela and Lakhutigayan to reach their country. 
The Malauthupia Nagas fought a defensive battle. They 
suffered defeat and fled away to the deep forests when their 
dwellings and granaries were burnt down (pp. 386-88). 

There are as many as 140 unpublished Tai Buranjis 
preserved in the library of the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati, Many of them contain various 
details about the history of medieval Nagaland. 


The Assamese Buranjis 


We have the following Assamese Buranjis which record the 
history of medieval Nagaland : 


1. Deodhai Asam Buranji, ed. S. K. Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1930 

2. Satsari Asam Buranji, ed. S. K. Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1957 

3. Asamar Buranji, ed. P. N. Gohain Barua, Tezpur, 1937 

4. Asam Buranji, ed. S. K. Bhuyan, Gauhati, 1945 

5. Asam Buranji, ed. H. K. Barua Sadaramin, Calcutta, 
1906 - 

6. Asam Buranji Sara, ed. K. N. Tamuli Phukan, Calcutta, 
1844 

7. Purani Asam Buranji, ed. H. C. Goswami, Gauhati, 1922 

8. Asam Buranji, ed. G. Barua, Calcutta, 1876 

9. Tungkhungia Buranji, ed. S. K. Bhuyan, Calcutta, 1933 


The contents of these Buranjis corroborate with the 
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accounts of the Ahom Buranji described above. In this 
connection it may be worthwhile to produce the following few 
events which will throw new light on the subject : 

Deodhai Asam Buranji describes that long before Sukapha 
there was a Naga king. He was originally a slave. His name 
was Mene. He could not administer the land judiciously and 
so the people deposed him (p. 97). It is mentioned in the 
Satsari Asam Buranji that long before Sukapha a captured 
Naga named Meta became king. But he could not reign for 
long. He was ultimately killed (p. 2). The history of the 
birth and rearing up of Kanseng Barpatra Gohain in the family 
of a Naga is recorded in the Satsari Asam Buranji (pp. 12-13), 
Asam Buranji : Sadaramin (pp. 22 and 25), Asam Buranji Sara : 
Tamuli Phukan (p. 19), Purani Asam Buranji (pp. 13-14) and 
Asam Buranji: Barua (p. 73). There isa record in the Asam 
Buranji: Bhuyan that Sukapha came to Assam through 
Manipur, It was from Manipur he invaded 2 Naga villages, 
Bankak and Munkring (p. 6). Land-grants and settlements to 
the Nagas are recorded in the Asam Buranji: Sadaramin 
(p. 41), Asam Buranji Sara: Tamuli Phukan (p. 27) and Satsari 
Asam Buranji (pp. 21 and 25) 


The Bengali Buranjis 


There is only one Bengali Buranji available to us. This is: 
Asam Buranji, ed. H. R. Dhekial Phukan, Calcutta, 1829. 

This Buranji records the history of the birth of Kanseng 
Barpatra Gohain in the family of a Naga and a clash between 
the Ahom king and the Nagas for occupation of a salt-well 
(pp. 29 and 33). 


Early English'Suryey Works 


In 1800 A.D. Dr. J. P. Wade wrote An Account of Assam in 
which he describes the history of the clashes of the Ahoms with 
the Kampa and Itania Nagas (pp. 21-22). In the same year he 
wrote A Geographical Sketch of Assam in which he describes 
the geography of Nagaland (pp. 346-47) and traces ithe sources 
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of 18 rivers of the south bank of the Brahmaputra into the 
Naga Hills (pp. 361-67). An Account of Assam by Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton, ed. S. K. Bhuyan describes the geographical 
location of the Tikliya Nagas and some other Naga tribes 
within the administration of Manipur (pp. 79-81). 

From the above survey of the Buranjis and English works 
it becomes clear that the Nagas had their independent 
territorial possessions and political organisations in medieval 
times. The contents of these literary sources may be supple- 
mented with the help of archaeology, foreign accounts, and oral 
Naga traditions to reconstruct a dynastic history of medieval 
Nagaland. 


MODERN PERIOD 


As in the case of Indian history the modern period of the 
history of Nagaland starts with the advent of the Europeans. 
The untapped sources for the history of modern Nagaland are 
more in number in comparison with those of the medieval 
period. These are mostly preserved in the archives and 
libraries of India and abroad. These consist of Government 
reports, Government orders and minutes, Extracts and notes, 
memorandums, expeditions and tours, despatches and 
correspondences, accounts and memoirs and also survey works. 
These are again broadly divided into two categories such as 
published and unpublished ones, Let us consider first the 
unpublished sources indicating the places where they are 
available for consulation. 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS 


Pitt Rivers Museum Library, Oxford 


Balfour, H. : Diary ofa Tour in the Naga Hills, 1922-23, 
2 vols. 
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National Archives of India, New Delhi 


1. The Political Proceedings, 1825-79: These contain 
information on the Patkai Nagas, Sibsagar Nagas, Angami 
Nagas and Rengma Nagas. 

The same Proceedings, 1858-1900, describe the gun-runnings 
in the Naga Hills and the punitive expeditions against the trans- 
Dikhu Nagas in 1888-89. 

2. The Revenue Proceedings, 1840-42 describe the history 
of the Shibsagar Nagas. The same Proceedings, 1838-61, 
narrate the history of the Rengma Nagas. 

3. The Judicial Consultations, 1836-73, serve as source 
material for the history of the Sibsagar Nagas, Angami Nagas 
and Rengma Nagas. 

4. The Assam Proceedings, 1875-82, and Letters to Bengal, 
1873, describe the history of the Angami Nagas. 


Assam Government Record Office, Assam Secretariat, Dispur 


1. The Foreign Proceedings, 1899-1900, contain information 
on the punitive expedition against the Mazami Nagas in 1896 
and the Somra Expedition of 1897. 

2. The Foreign Proceedings, 1885 deal with the contem- 
porary revenue administration and population statistics of the 
Naga Hills. 


PUBLISHED DOCUMENTS 
Government Reports 


1. Captain Welsh’s Report on Assam, 1794: It describes 
the commodities of export from the Naga regions. 

2. Hamilton (Francis) Buchanan : Report on Assam, 1814: 
The history and culture of the Nagas are described in it. 

3. Pemberton, R. B.: Report on the Eastern Frontier of 
British India, 1835: It describes the Nagas as one of the 
principal tribes around the valley of Assam. à 

4. M. Cosh, J.: Report on the Topography of Assam, 


23 
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1837: It describes the history of 12 hill tribes including those 
of the Nagas. 

5. Lt. Brodie: Report on his dealings with the Nagas on 
the Sibsagar Frontier, 1841-46: deals with the Abor, Jaboka, 
Banphira and Zooloong Nagas. 

6. Capt. Vetch: Report of a visit to the Singpho and 
Naga Frontier of Luckimpore, 1842: deals with 6 different 
tribes along with the Nagas. 

7. Wood, Browns: A Report of Journey into the Naga 
Hills, 1844 : Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884. 

8. Jenkins, F.: Report No. 309 of 1853 on Relations 
with Hill tribes onthe Assam Frontier: Report on the 
Province of Assam, Calcutta, 1854, pp. 117-66. 

9. Mr. Allen: Report of 1859: It deals with the history 
of the Aroong Nagas in the border of North Cachar Hills. 

10. Capt. Butler, J.: Administrative Report of the Naga 
Hills for 1870-71 and 1874-75. 

11, Brown, R. Robert: Report on the Exploration of ihe 
Angami Naga Country, 1873: It deals with the survey of the 
boundaries between the Naga Hills and Manipur. 

12. Holcombe, W. A. : Report on the Exploration Survey in 
the Naga Hills East, 1873-74. 

13. Godwin, Austen, H. H.: Report on the Survey 
Operations in the Naga Hills, 1872-73: This is a survey on the 
topography of the Naga Hills. 

14. Carnegy, P. T.: Report on the Administration of the 
Naga Hills Political Agency for 1876-77. 

15. Badgley, W. F.: Report on the treacherous attack made 
by the Nagas in 1874: It narrates the massacre of a survey 
party by the Wanchos of Ninu: General Report on the 
Topographical Surveys of India for the Season 1874-75. 

16. Woodthorpe, R. G.: Survey Report on the Naga Hills 
for 1874-75 : It is a narrative of the Ao Nagas. 

17. Woodthorpe, R. G.: Naga Hills Exploration: Report 
on the Survey Operation in the Naga Hills, 1875-76 : deals with 
topography. 

18. Woodthorpe, R. G. : Extract from the Narrative Report, 
1874-75 describes the history of the Lhota and Ao Nagas. 
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19, Woodthorpe, R. G.: Report/Notes Descriptive of the 
Country and People in Western and Eastern Naga Hills, 1874- 
75 : Topographical Survey, 1874-75, 

20. Woodthorpe, R. G. : Extract from the narrative Report 
of the Naga Hills and Lakhimpur Expeditionary Survey Party, 
1875 : General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India, 
1876-77. í 

21. Hinde, H. M. : Reports 14 M and 15 M of 6 and 7 May, 
1876: it is devoted on the Lhota, Ao and Kanyak Nagas: 
General Report of Topographical Survey of India, 1875-76. 

22. Maxwell, H.: Report of the Administration of the 
District of Naga Hills Political Agency for 1875-76. 

23. Ogle, M. G. : Report of May 15th, 1876: deals with the 
history of the Lhota, Rengma, Sema and Eastern Angami 
Nagas : General Report of the Topographical Survey of India, 
1875-76. 

24. Damant, G. H.: Report on the Administration of the 
District of the Naga Hills for the year 1878-79: gives 
population statistics. 

25. Maitland: Report on the Naga Hills Expeditions, 
1880: It describes the history of the Angami rebellion : 
Detailed Report on the Naga Hills Expeditions of 1870-80, 
Simla, 1880. 

26. . Capt. ST John F. Micheil : Report on the North East 
Frontier of India, 1883: This is an Intelligence Branch Report 
on the Eastern Nagas. 

27, Davis, A. W.: The Naga Tribes: Assam Census Report, 
1891. 

28. Report of the Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, 
1901-02 : This is ‘devoted on the economic condition of the 
people. a 

29, Bloch: Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Bengal Circle, 1902-03: this deals with the Dimapur 
ruins. 

30. Bloch: Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal 
Circle, 1904-05 : this deals with the ruins at Kasomari pahar. 

31. Shakespear, L. W.: Military Reports on the Naga’ 
Hills, 1908. 
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32. Annual Administrative Reports of the Naga Hills 
District, 1906-07 and 1913-14. 

33. Guha, B. S. and Basu C, P.: Report on the Human 
Relics recovered by the Naga Hills (Burma) Expedition 1926-27 
for abolition of Human sacrifice, 


Government Orders and Minutes 


1. Lord Dalhousie’s Minute on the Angami Nagas, 1851. 

2. Orders of the Government of India on the Angami 
Nagas, 1867. 

3. Government Orders on the boundaries of the Naga Hills, 
1867. 


Extracts and Notes 


1. Grange, E. R.: Extract from the Journal of an 
Expedition into the Naga Hills on the Assam Frontier : Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol IX, Pt. II, 1840, pp. 947- 
66, 

2. Masters, J. W.: Extract from a Memoir of some of the 
Natural Productions of the Angami Naga Hills and other parts 
of Upper Assam : Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XVII, Pt I. 1848, pp. 57-59. 

3. Lt. Barron: Note on the stone implements from the 
Naga Hills, 1872: Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. I, 1872. 

4. Damant, G. H.: Notes on the Locality and Population 
of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Ningthi 
Rivers : Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII (N. S), 
1880. 

5. Woodthorpe, R. G.: Notes on the Wild Tribes 
inhabiting the so-called Naga Hills in our North Eastern 
Frontier of India: Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. IH, London, 1882. 

6. Owen, J.: Notes on the Naga Tribes in communication 
with Assam, Calcutta, 1884. 

7. Crimson, C.: Some Notes on the Maring Nagas of 
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Manipur, Man in India, Yol. VI, 1926. 

8. Hutton, J. H.: A note on the Method of Skull 
Ornamentation, practised among the Konyak Nagas of Assam, 
Man, XXIX, No. 158, 1929. 

9. Mills J. P.: Notes on the Western Rengmas, Census of 
India, 1931, Vol. I, Part 3 and Vol. III, Assam, Pt. I, 
Appendix B. 

10. Stewart, R.: Notes on North Cachar : Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1855. It contains discussion on the 
system of village administration among the Nagas. 


Memorandum 


Mackenzie, A.: Memorandum on the North East Frontier 
of Bengal, 1869: It describes the relations of the British 
Government with the Nagas. 


Expeditions ond Tours 


1. Butler, J. A. : Travels and Adventures in the Province 
of Assam, London, 1855. 

2. Jenkins, H. L.: Notes on a Trip across the Patkai 
Range from Assam to the Hookang Valley, 1869-70: Hill 
Tracts between Assam and Burma, Calcutta, 1873, pp. 245-49, 

3. Jenkins, H. L.: Notes on the Burmese Route from 
Assam to the Hookang Valley, 1869: Hill Tracts between 
Assam and Burma, Calcutta, 1873, pp. 250-54. 

4. Peel, A. C.: Short Notes ofa Trip into the Hills south 
of Sibsagar, 1869: Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, 1869. 

5. Peel, S. E. : Notes on a Visit to the Tribes inhabiting the 
hills south of Sibsagar, 1872 : Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1872, Vol. XLI, pp. 27ff ; Hill Tracts between Assam 
and Burma, Calcutta, 1873, pp. 316-35. 

6. Abbot : Notes on the Naga Hills, and the Narrative of 
a Military Expedition into Kacha Naga Country, 1881 : Journal 
of the United Services Institute of India, Nos. 49-50, 1881-82. 
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Despatches and Correspondences 


1. Bigge, H.: Despatch + with a brief General 
Description of the Naga Hills and its people : Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X, Pt. I, 1841, pp. 129-36. 

2. Maj. F. Jenkins, Agent to the Governor-General, North 
Eastern Frontier to G. A. Bushby, Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Political Department, Fort William, Dated 
Gauhati 18 June, 1842 forwarding the report of Capt. Vetch, 
Political Agent, Upper Assam, on his visit to the Naga tribes 
on the frontier of his Divisions; Hill Tracts between Assam 
and Burma, i.c., HTAB, 1873, pp. 255-56. 

3. Brodie, F.: Officiating Magistrate, Upper Assam to 
Maj. Jenkins, F. Commissioner, Gauhati, Dated 1842 conveying 
the arrangement made with several chiefs of the Naga tribes to 
abstain from outrages in the plains. Copies of 20 agreements 
with the Naga chiefs enclosed : HTAB/256-75. 

4. Capt. Vetch, H. : Political Agent, Upper Assam to Maj. 
Jenkins, F. Governor-General’s Agent, North East Frontier, 
Dated Dibrugarh the 8th June, 1842 submitting route survey of 
tour in the frontier and memorandum of occurrences on the 
march : HTAB/275-83. 

5. Capt. Jenkins, F.: to T. H. Maddock, Secretary to the 
Govt. of India, Political Department, Fort William, Dated Ist 
October, 1841 : It forwards the report of Lt. Brodie soliciting 
orders from Govt. on the further measures to be adopted 
toward the offending Naga chiefs. It encloses an agreement 
from the leaders of 3 Naga chiefs : HTAB/284-85. 

6. Capt. Brodie, T. : Principal Assistant, Governor- 
General’s Agent to Capt. Jenkins, F., Agent to the Governor- 
General, North East Frontier, Dated Sibsagar the 15th 
September, 1841 describing the occurrences of the last 6 months 
in the Naga frontiers, An agreement from the Naga chiefs 
in the border enclosed : HTAB/286-89. 

7. Maddock, T. H. : Secretary to the Govt. of India, to 
Capt. Jenkins, F., Governor-General’s Agent, North East Fron- 
tier, Dated Fort William, 25th October, 1841, conveying Govt.’s 
conciliation policy towards the Nagas consistent with the 
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permanent interest of the Govt. : HTAB/289. 

8. Maj. Jenkins, F. : Agent, Governor-General, North 
East Frontier, to G. A. Bushby, Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Political Department, Dated Gauhati the 18th June, 1842, 
describing population, vegetable products, minerals of value 
like salt and coal and tea plantation prospects in the Naga 
Hills : HTAB/290-92. 

9. Maj. Jenkins, F. : Agent to the Governor-General, 
North East Frontier, to Currie, F., Secretary to the Govt. of 
India, Foreign Department, Dated Gauhati the 14th September, 
1844; It is a valuable note on Nagaland’s geography, popula- 
tion and botany : HTAB/292-95. 

10. Capt. Brodie, T. : Principal Asstt. Commissioner, 
Sibsagar to Maj. Jenkins, F., Commissioner, Gauhati, Dated 
Sibsagar the 6th August, 1844 : It describes detailed account of 
proceedings in the Naga Hills between the Dikhu and Dayang 
rivers, 9 cases of engagements given by the Naga chiefs 
enclosed : HTAB/295-307. 

11. Maj. Jenkins, F. : Agent, Governor-General, North 
East Frontier, to G. A. Bushby, Secretary to the Govt. of India, 
Foreign Department, Dated Gaubati the Ist April, 1846; It 
forwards Capt. Brodie’s proceedings of incursion to the interior 
of the Naga Hills in company with Capt. Hannay, Commanding 
the First Assam Light Infantry. This describes the geography 
and ‘products of the Naga Hills. 

12. Capt. Brodie’s letter to Capt. Hannay, Dated the 7th 
December, 1845 : It describes the Naga weapons of war. 

13. Capt. Hannay’s letter to Capt. Brodie, Dated the 9th 
January, 1846 : It gives description of routes from Burma to 
Upper Assam. 

14, Capt. Brodie, T. : Principal Asstt. Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General, Sibsagar, to Maj. Jenkins, F., Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General, North East Frontier, Gauhati, Dated Sibsagar, the 
21st March, 1846: This refers to the traffic carried on between 
the bordering hills on the Assam-Burma border. 

15. Capt. Hannay, S. F., Commanding First Assam Light 
Infantry, to Capt. Brodie, T., Principal Assistant Agent, Gover- 
nor-General, Sibsagar, Dated Jaipore, the 17th March, 1846: It 
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Lower Provinces on Deputation, Gauhati, Assam, Dated the 
10th May, 1853 : It refers to the settlement of the Nagas on the 
boundary of Cachar : CDR/207. 

33. Verner, G., Supdt, Cachar: Report on the Revenue 
System of the District of Cachar, Dated the 10th May, 1853: 
It refers to the payment of taxes by the Nagas of Cachar for 
Jhoom cultivation : CDR/208-13. 

34, Letter of the Lt. Governorof Bengal on the Angami 
Nagas, 1867 : Quoted by Mackenzie : 1884/119. 


Accounts, Memoirs and Late Survey Works 


I. M’Cosh, J. : Account of the Mountain Tribes on the 
extreme North East Frontier of Bengal : Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, 1836. 

2. Robinson, W.: A Descriptive Account of Assam, 
Gauhati, 1841, pp. 380-98. 

3. Butler, J. A. : Sketch of Assam, London, 1847. 

4. Dalton, E. T.: Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872, pp. 42-44. 

5. Brown, R. : Statistical Account of Manipur, Calcutta, 
1873, pp. 15-57. 

6. Hunter, W. W. : Statistical Account of Assam, London, 
1879, Vol. II. 

7. Mackenzie. A.: History of the Relations of the 
Government with the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier, 
Calcutta, 1884, pp. 77-143. 

8. Rowney, H. B.: The Wild Tribes of India, London, 
1882. 

9. Dun, E. W.: Gazetteer of Manipur, Calcutta, 1886, 
pp. 28-32. 

10, Sopitt, C. A.: A Short Account of the Kachcha Naga 
(Empeo) Tribe in the North Cachar Hills, with an outline 
Grammar, Vocabulary and Illustrative Sentences, Shillong, 
1885. 

11. Waddell, L. A. : The Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
1901, pp. 61-65. 

12. Waddell, L. A. ; Among the Himalayas, West Minister, 
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1900, p. 95. 

13. Allen, B. C. : Naga Hills and Manipur, Shillong, 1905, 
pp. 1-94. 

14. Allen, B. C., Gait, E. A., Allen, C. G. H. and Howard, 
H. F., Imperial Gazetteer of India, East Bengal and Assam, 
1909, pp. 468-81. 

15. Hodson, T. C. : The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 1911. 

16. Meerwarth, A. M. : The Andamanese, Nicobarese and 
Hill Tribes of Assam, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 23-29. 

17. Hutton, J. H.: The Angami Nagas, Calcutta, 1921. 

18. Hutton, J. H.: The Sema Nagas, Calcutta, 1921, 

19 Mills, J. P.: The Lhota Nagas, Calcutta, 1922. 

20. Wilson, A.: Sport and Service in Assam and Else- 
where, London, 1924, pp. 231-36. 

21. Majumdar, S. N.: Ao Nagas, 1925. 

22, Smith, W. C.: Ao Naga Tribes of Assam, 1925. 

23. Mills, J. P.: The Ao Nagas, Calcutta, 1926. 

24. Col, Shakespear, L. wW.: History of the Assam Rifles, 
London, 1929, Chapters—I, Il, XI-XIV. 

25. Mills, J. P, : The Rengma Nagas, 1937. 

26. Haimendorf, C. V. F.: The Naked Nagas, London, 
1939. 

27. Reid, R. > History of the Frontier Areas Bordering on 
Assam from 1883-1941, Shillong, 1942. 

28. Bower, U. G. : Naga Path, London, 1950. 

29. Bower, U. G. : The Hidden Land, London, 1953. 


The above account of the sources, which has been produced 
in this paper is by no means complete ; nevertheless it would 
supply impetus for the preparation of a comprehensive and 
methodical history for Nagaland. The necessity for such a 
work has long been felt due. And it is hoped that a sincere 
effort to this regard will be undertaken very soon. 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF NAGALAND 
IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 


PRADYOT KUMAR GHOSH 
(National Archives of India, New Delhi) 


THE RECORDS of the Foreign and Political Department of the 
Government of India in the custody of the National Archives of 
India contain some source material on the history of Nagaland. 
They are neither quantitatively large nor do they say much 
about the inner history ofthe Naga tribes whose centuries of 
isolation was broken by the hostile British contacts. Even 
these papers do not contain the entire story of the British con- 
tact withthe Nagas as the Judicial consultations and procee- 
dings of East India Company’s Government, now in the State 
Archives of West Bengal, have some information on the subject. 

Use of the Foreign and Political records is also beset with 
certain difficulties, Nagaland is a border State. Many records 
on it, therefore, are classified and kept away from public access. 
But whatever is available for consultation in the National 
Archives are easy to use as there are excellent indexes to these 
records. The indexes had not missed even a despatch where 
the Nagas are just mentioned. 

The British contact with the Nagas has a few thematic 
variations. They consist of a sense of alarm (1832-38), expedi- 
tions and explorations (1839-1850), a period of indifference and 
appeasement owing to other political and military preoccupa- 
tion (1854-1866) and extension and penetration since 1866. 
These obviously do not bring into the light the colourful life 
ofa tribal world which did react to the British expansionist 
tendencies. Also are ignored the myths and pre-modern 
technology of the Nagas which enchanted men like Verier 
Elwin. The limitations’of government records are coupled with 
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another delimiting fact. The entire point of view of the 
British authority is dominated by a sense of panic and hostility. 

The Foreign and Political records mention the Nagas for 
the first time in 1832, They relate to raids of the Naga tribes 
on the North-West Frontier of Cachar. The annexation of 
Cachar by the East India Company in 1832 brought the 
Company close to the Naga Hills. A hostile contact, there- 
fore, became natural. The relevant records for six years follow- 
ing 1832 relate to inroads of the Nagas in Cachar. But they 
do not give details or specify instances. In fact the Secretary 
to the Government of India asked the Agent to the Governor- 
General in the North East Frontier on 12 December 1836 to 
confirm the report of the Naga aggression,* Lack of details 
makes these records somewhat useless requiring a researcher 
to depend on local records and papers of the Bengal Govern- 
ment having the administrative charge of Upper Assam, 
Cachar and the adjacent region. 

The records of the period 1832-36 also contain requests 
from the Government of Bengal and the Commissioners of 
Nawgaon, Agent to the Governor-General in North-East 
Frontier for organization of defense of Cachar, and Manipur 
against the Naga raids. In 1833-34 the Raja of Manipur 
suggested subjugation of the Naga tribes by a British military 
action, There had been a concerted request for ‘a properly 
authorized and responsible officer with a sufficiently strong 
party’ to be placed on the northeastern border of the newly 
acquired territory ‘to watch the Nagas’. The Political Agent, 
writing on 9 January 1837, suggested that “a detachment of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry to be sent forthwith to the neighbourhood 
of the recent outrages”. The letter added that the said detach- 
ment should be commanded by a European officer.? There is 
an information ina letter from J. Lewis, the Commissioner of 
Dacca Circuit to Lieutenant Gordon that some portion of 
Manipur and Tularam’s country was under the Naga occupa- 
tion. W.H. Macnaughton, Secretary in the Foreign and 
Political Department, had correspondence with the Government 
of Bengal about punitive operation against the Nagas during 
1837-38. Ina letter from Capt. J. G. Lister, Commanding the 
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Sylhet Light Infantry ascribed the Naga raids to Upper Cachar 
to the predatory habits of that tribe.* On 19 June 1837, 
Macnaughton conveyed the Governor-General’s concurrence to 
the detachment commanded by a European Officer to operate 
in the disturbed areas*. Bengal Government ina report of 
July 31, 1838 stated : 


“inroad took place this year accompanied by the 
murder of four women, the heads of three of whom 
were carried off by the savages,” 

and added 
“expedition be resumed and carried into effect in the 
next winter,” * 


Consequently an expedition was sent in January 1839. Between 
1839 and 1850 ten expeditions were sent to the Naga hills. 
Thé object of this expedition was to prevent the sporadic raids 
by the Nagas, to defend the northeastern border of the British 
territory, to protect Manipur and Cachar from attack by the 
Nagas and to make settlements with the refractory chiefs of the 
Nage tribes. The records of this period clearly show the 
British disinclination to annex the Naga countries because 
of the odds of a difficult terrain and the consequent 
problem of maintaining regular communications. These expe- 
ditions are richly documentated as they contain a wealth of 
information about a hitherto unknown people. They bring 
about, besides ordinary military facts, many peculiarities and 
conditions of the tribal life of that part of India during the 
middle ofthe nineteenth century. These survey reports on the 
topography of the Naga Hills, a note on the existence of slave 
trade among the Nagas, character-study of some Naga chiefs, 
lists of Naga tribes, description of Naga agricultural implements, 
Botanical reports of the Naga hills. Another important portion 
ofthese records are location of routes in the Naga countries 
which had both military and commereial significance. 

These records have a significant political aspect. These are 
shot through and through by an element of hesitation on 
the part of the British Indian authorities to carry out a 
regular and full-scale military action in these hills, A typical 
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report of these period is that of Captgin Bordie, the Magistrate 
of Sibsagar, who led an expedition in 1842, It has 42 para- 
graphs, In forwarding this to Calcutta, the Political Agent on 
the North East Frontier wrote, 


“Captain Bordie details daily occurrences on his route through 
the hills of the tribes of the several chiefs from whom he has 
exacted engagements ; and it appears to me that he has been eminen- 
tly successful in this first expedition to bring these numerous hilimen 
under complete obedience to our Government,” 


Captain Bordie himself reports, 


“The object of my expedition was to take measures for the 
prevention of incursion of the Nagas, the immediate cause being a 
murder,” 


Captain Bordie’s report has enclosures giving names of 71 Naga 
villages with the names of 10 tribal chiefs controlling them, 
There are 21 individual engagements with different Naga chiefs. 
The operation took place in the area lying between the Diko 
and Dyong rivers*. Another report of expedition in the same 
year which runs to 38 pages contain a route survey of the Naga 
country, 

Towards the close of this period a new dimension of the 
Naga problem came to surface. The Company’s Political Agent 
in Manipur wrote to Major Francis Jenkins, the Commissioner 
of Gauhati on 16 November 1850 that the Nagas were secking 
assistance from the Manipuris in their attacks on the British 
territory and in their resistance against the British expeditions’. 
On 9 December Jenkins observed as he informed the Secretary, 
Frederic Halliday : 

“Information leaves no doubt of the fact that the Nagas hostile to 
us, having been negotiating for assistance at Manipur and I foar 
that they have received promises tending to encourage to prolong 
their assistance, of course, however, the intercourse whatever it may 
be have been connected with the predecessor of the present 
occupant of the gadee, 

“Unless the Manipur Government not only cease to give 
clandestine aid but take active measure to cooperate with us, or at 
least to effective restrain their subjects from any interference with 
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the Nagas on our side of the boundary, I cannot but be apprehensive 
that our relation with the Nagas will continue to remain in 
unsatisfactory state, and force upon the Government heavy expenses 
for the maintenance of much stronger posts along this frontier than 
would be at all required against mere tribes of Nagas unaided or 
not led to expert aid from that power, +° 


The most significant relevant document of the decade is a 
note on the Angami Nagas prepared in 1855 by the Foreign and 
Political Department of the Government of India. It is a 
lengthy note covering 75 pages which relates among other things 
that the Angamis constitute the strongest confederation of the 
Nage tribes. It adds that the problem of violen attacks from the 
Nagas are insoluble ones as the Angamis have a timehonoured 
custom which makes manslaughter an essential condition for a 
youth to reach manhood. An Angami male who has never 
killed a human being is not recognized as an adult and honoured 
member of the tribe", 

During the 50s of the nineteenth century the East India 
Company had many other serious preoccupations than the Naga 
inroads. In 1852 a war with Burma and in 1857 the great 
revolt were too grave problems to make the disturbed northeast 
frontier of Cachar to be important, It was realized that the 
Nagas could not be vanquished. Attempts, however, were 
made to (1) counteract individual acts of tribal violence, (2) 
make peace with recalcitrant Nagas and (3) to curb arms 
supplies to the Nagas from Manipur and the adjacent British 
territories. 

The records show that some of the attacks were success- 
fully met. The assumption of the Indian administration by 
the Crown did not make any change in the Naga affairs. On 
31 December 1862, Col. H. M. Durant, the Secretary in the 
Foreign and Political Department wrote to the Political Agent 
in Manipur, 


“His Excellency in Council request that you will confine your 
exertions to giving good advice to the Manipur Raja and to heads 
of the Naga villages and that you will withdraw from the 
assumption of any charge of the Naga villages, carefully avoiding 
mixing yourself up with any of their petty feuds and intrigues.”’' 
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The records of the Government of India, which originated 
from the Viceroy’s Council repeatedly asked for caution while 
the correspondence from the affected area sounded an 
unmistakable note of alarm, In July 1866, for example, the 
Commissioner of Assam, informed that a band of Nagas 
murdered 26 persons including 13 women and three children of a 
Mikir village called Sergancha, The village was also plundered 
and set ablaze.'® The records are full of such accounts, 
They make a catalogue of casualties and damages. But they 
did not lead to any change of policy on the part of the 
Government. The records of this period show certain 
Suggestions on preventive measures to be adopted. They 
consist of posting a special officer at a point very close to the 
Naga country (1866), scheme for the subjugation of the Naga 
tribes (1866), measures for preventing raids by Angamis (1877) 
and appointment of an Assistant Political Officer in Naga Hills 
(1877). 

The establishment of a new administrative zone with its 
centre at Chuma-Kedia (1866) and the British intention of 
surveying the entire Naga Hills area led to confrontation of the 
British with the Nagas, The records of the following period 
are full of clashes of the British and Angamis. The Angamis 
of Khonoma and Mozema villages bravely resisted the British 
authorities during 1874-76. During the period about fifteen 
villages were plundered or destroyed and 334 persons were 
killed. Among those killed was Buttler, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Chumakedia. In 1879,.Mozema fell to the 
British and Kohima fell in October of next year. The records 
of the Government of India of this period point out time and 
again the brave resistance that the Nagas, particularly the 
Angamis, offered to the British expansionism. Since 1874-75, 
an official source material, the annual Administration Reports 
of the Naga Hills, continued to be brought out, With the 
extension of the authority of the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
to the Naga Hill the Foreign and Political records contained 
only routine issues like survey, missionary activities, educational 
questions, etc. In the case of subsequent records, the National 
Archives is unable to allow unrestricted access to many of them, 
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There is, however, a Home Political file on Rani Guidello, who 
underwent life sentence for leading an attempted revolt in 1930s. 
The file on her contains newspaper clippings and does not give 
much information on the revolt in question. 
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6 « Pondicherry 


THE SOURCES OF PONDICHERRY’S 
HISTORY—EARLY PERIOD 


Dr. K. V. RAMAN 


(Professor and Head, Dept. of Ancient History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras) 


THE ENVIRONS OF Pondicherry occupy an important place in 
the early history of Tamilnadu by the presence of an important 
port-town of Poduke mentioned in the writings of the Roman 
geographers. The excavations at the famous site of Arikamedu 
have convincingly confirmed the trade connections with the 
Roman world and the findings in the excavations hold a unique 
and honoured place in the history of Indian archaeology. Recent 
investigations done in antiquities by scholars like Vimala Beglie 
have indicated the possibilities of an earlier date to Arikamedu-- 
about first century B.C. 

The vicinity of Pondicherry is also rich in its pre-historic 
remains, The microlithic tools found in the red sand dunes of 
Gorimedu indicate that the culture could be linked to the similar 
pre-historic sites of the Teris in Tinnevely. A number of Mega- 
lithic burial sites belonging to the Iron Age have also been found 
like the megalithics at Suthukkeni and other places. All these 
would go to show how the Pondicherry area was actively inhabited 
in the pre-historic and also the early historic (i.e. Sangam) period. 
This actually forms the background for its subsequent history. 

The next well-lighted epoch is the Pallava period. The 
Pallavas with their seat of power at Kanchi was ruling over the 
Tondaimandalam region in the modern districts of South Arcot, 
North Arcot and Chengalpattu. At the peak of their power their 
sway extended upto Tiruchirapalli and included the whole of the 
Kaveri basin in Tamilnadu. We do get a number of inscrip- 
tions in the vicinity of Pondicherry State to attest to the impor- 
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tance of the area, There are copperplate grants and inscriptions 
in the ancient temples in Pondicherry like those at Bahur, Tri- 
bhuvanai etc, which throw light on the history of this area during 
the Pallava, Chola-and Vijayanagara times. 

In highlighting the sources, I propose to draw attention to 
the most important archaeological records, inscriptions and 
monuments in particular, 


A. INSCRIPTIONS 
1. Bahur Plates of Nripatunga-Varman : 


‘These are the copper plates discovered in 1879 near the 
temple at Bahur now preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
at Paris. It consists of five plates of 45 lines in Sanskrit and 34 
lines in Tamil and dated in 8th regnal year of the Pallava king 
Nripatungavarman, i.e. dated c. A.D. 877. A mythical genea- 
logy of the Pallava family is given there and particularly the 
parentage of Nripatungavarman, the donor of this grant. The 
plates refer to the grant of three villages in his own rashtra to 
the Vidyasthana (College) at Bahur. Uttamasila, the minister 
of Nripatungavarman was the executor of this grant. 

The Tamil portion of the grant records the royal order 
communicated to the nadu of Kilvali-Vagur nadu informing 
them about the grant of 3 villages in Vagur nadu as Vidyabho- 
gam to the Vidyasthana at Bahur. j 

The plates throw much interesting light on the cultural 
history of this region, The presence of a college and the royal 
patronage extended to it shows the importance of the institution. 
From elsewhere we know that similar colleges variously called 
Ghatikas and Salais were functioning in places like Kanchi, 
Ukkal, Tirumukkudal etc. all in Tondaimandalam. The copper- 
plates also mention the presence of the Brahmadeyas. The grant 
is also a good source for the historical geography as it mentions 
a number of ancient villages nearby like Chettuppakkam, Nemi- 
lipakkam and Mambakkam all in Vagur nadu. This grant also 
serves as a valuable source for the economic and revenue history 
since many land transactions are mentioned. 
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Chola Period : 


When we come to the Chola period the epigraphical sources 
begin to increase in number. Since it was a period of political 
extension and great economic activity, the settlements and the 
temples there increased and received greater patronage. Hence, 
the Chola temples are greater in number than those of Pallavas 
and correspondingly the icscriptions are also considerably more. 
I will refer to the more important ones here. 


Bahur : 


In the Mulasthan temple at Bahur, we have an inscription 
dated to A.D. 961 belonging to the Chola king Parakesarivarman 
who took the head of the Pandya (Pandrayanmudi Kondaruliya- 
Parakesarivarman). It registers a grant by an individual to the 
temple of Mulasthana Mudaiyar. 


Rashtrakuta Invasion : 


There are a few inscriptions in this temple belonging to the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna III (Kannaradeva) who had a victori- 
ous march into the Tamil country during the reign of Paran- 
taka I. He claims the title “Kacciyum Tanjaiyum Konda”. 

Here are his inscriptions which confirm his claim about the 
invasion into the Chola country. But the political invasion did 
not cause any disturbance to cultural life. For, in his inscrip- 
tions we find a merchant patronising the Vedic scholars (bhattas) 
by land grant (bhatta-vritti). The Sabha of Vahur exempted the 
lands from taxation (961 A. D,).' 

We get interesting evidence regarding the functioning of the 
village Sabhas and committees as early as the 10th ceutury A.D. 
just like Uttiramerur in the same period. The committee of 
elders was called the Ganapperumakkal who had some adminis- 
trative powers in the temple.* In another record of the same 
temple it is mentioned that the Punya-ganattup Perumakkal 
undertook to maintain the charity meant for the Dharmasthana. 
The Mahasabha or the assembly met at Perambalam, evidently 
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the big temple under the presidenship of Mahasabhait-tiruvadi, 
and declared certain lands granted to the temples as tax free. 
The gift was made by a high royal officer named Sembian 
Muraippadi Muvendavelan,* 

During Rajaraja’s reign the Mahasabha undertook annual 
repairs to the big tank by collecting a levy. There was a com- 
mittee called Eri-Variam (tank committee)* to attend to the 
repairs, 

We also have inscriptions of Rajendra I, Rajendra II, Kulot- 
tunga I, Rajaraja III at Bahur. Bahur was called Alagia-Chola 
Chaturvedimangalam in 1017 A.D. Some of the inscriptions 
of Rajendra I give a detailed account of his conquest and the 
places and areas mentioned are of considerable political and 
geographical interest (S.7./., Vol. VII, 801). During the time of 
Kulottunga I, a special offering was made in the temple called 
Kulottunga-Cholan-Sandhi. 

An interesting inscription of Vikrama Chola, stipulates that 
those who entered the sanctum of the temple should burn lamps. 


Tirukkanji : 


Another ancient place is Tirukkanji and the local Varadha- 
raja Perumal temple has a few Chola inscriptions, One of them 
belonging to the reign of Kulottunga Chola I, mentions that the 
local tank had breached and a stone revetment was constructed 
by a royal officer and it was called after the king (215 of 1919). 


Tiruvandar Kovil : 


The ancient temple of Panchanadiswara has a number of 
interesting Chola inscriptions from the time of Parantaka I. 
One of the villages within its jurisdiction was called Narayana 
Cheri (369 1917). There are also inscriptions of other Chola 
kings like Rajaraja I, Rajendrachola I, Kulottunga I (dated 1090 
A. D.) They provide valuable data regarding the functioning 
of the village Sabhas, their deliberations and decisions ragarding 
the land grants to the temple, and matters like taxation. One 
record in particular of Rajaraja I dated 996 A.D. gives a list of 
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various taxes exempted by the assembly like Siddheyan, Danda- 
yan, Panchavanam, Chillirai, Amanji; we also get an instance of 
unlawful collection and misappropriation of the taxes by the 
committee members and the culprits heavily fined by the 
assembly (362/1917). 


Tribhuvanai : 


The local Varadharaja Perumal temple is a historic temple 
having a number of inscriptions and architectural and sculptural 
beauties. There are two inscriptions (196 and 211/1919) of 
Rajaraja I dated 995 and 997 A.D. with his usual titles 
like Kandalur-Salai-Kalamarutharuliya. The local lake was 
called Kokkitanadippereri after a Chola queen. 

During Kulottunga Chola’s time provision was made by land 
grant for feeding the tapasvins and Mahesvaras. This place was 
called Tribhuvanamadevi Chaturvedimangalam and now short- 
ened as Tribhuvanai, It is interesting to know that the Vishnu 
temple here was called the southern Vengadam Tentiruvenga- 
datu-alvar (204/1919). 

A record of Kulottunga I (205/1919) throws interesting light 
on the social history of the place. It is stated that people who 
are qualified to do certain services like bhattavritti, accountancy 
(Kanakku), carpentry (tachehu) should take up the services in 
the village only. Those who engaged themselves in the services 
beyond the village were considered to have violated the law 
and committed crime against the assembly and to have ruined 
this village. This looks like what we now call, a regulation 
against ‘brain-drain’. This was done to safeguard the self- 
sufficiency of the village, From another record we learn that 
incentives were provided for local craftsmen by way of inams or 
manya. For example, a goldsmith named Arangan Komaran 
alias Rajadhirajaperundattan was asked to work in the village 
as he was provided with lands (210/1919). There are also many 
facts useful for the administrative history. For example, 
Tribhuvanai was in the Viravatara Valanadu in Gangaikonda 


Chola valanadu. 
Another record of sociological interest belongs to Vikrama- 
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chola dated 1127 A.D. It speaks about the weavers of Tribhu- 
vanai, as suppliers of clothes to the temples. They call them- 
selves as the offsprings of a Brahmana and a Vaisya couple and 
as authorised by the Agamas and Smiritis, they obtained the 
privilege of weaving and supplying clothes to the temples 
(208/1919). 

During the time of Rajendra I, this brahmadeya village was 
under the protection of the Chola army as regiment called 
Tillaiyalipperumpadai of Raja Raja deva. Probably, the Tribhu- 
vanai had strategic importance and so served as a military 
station. 

Incidentally, the temple now called Varadharaja Perumal 
Temple was known as Naduvil Sri-Koyil-Sri-Viranarayana 
Vinnagar during Chola times. 


Educational Centre : 


In medieval times, temples and mathas played an active role 
in fostering not only religion but also education and literature. 
We have already noted the presence of a Vidhyasthana at 
Bahur. At Tribhuvanai also there was a Matha where 
Srivaishnavas were fed and maintained for religion and literary 
services, It was called as Rajendra Solan Madam during the 
time of Rajendra Chola I (187 of 1919). From another record, 
we know that there was a regular college or school with 
students and teachers for learning various subjects. A sumptuous 
land grant was made during Rajendra’s period, for maintaining 
this instutition. There were the following teachers : 


3 teachers for Rigveda 

3 teachers for Yajurveda 

1 for Chhandogya Sama 

1 for Tulavakara Sama 

1 for Apurva 

1 for Vajapeya 

1 for Bodhayaniya 

1 for Satyashta Sutra 
Total 12 teachers. 
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Again one teacher to expound Vaikanasa-Sastra, 60 students 
to learn Rigveda and Yajurveda, 20 for Chhandogya Sama and 50 
for other Sastras thus making a total of 190 persons. Besides 
this, there were 70 students learning Vedanta, Vyakarana and 
Ruparatana. Besides these, they also learnt the recital of Tamil 
hymns of Tiruvaymoli. In all the total requirements for the 
year for feeding them came to 12,000 kalams of paddy. 

This is indeed a rare and valuable source for the history of 
our ancient educational institutions. 


Religious History: 


There are many inscriptions which serve as a source of 
religious history of Tamilnadu. The recital of Tamil hymns 
of the Alwars called by the Vaishnavas as Dravida Veda is now 
an important item in any Vishnu temple. From an inscription 
at Tribhuvanai we learn that it was recited in the templeas early 
as A.D. 1048 (176 of 1919). Similarly, the Vaikhanasaagama 
Sastra was learnt at Tribhuvanai. 

There was a shrine for Varaha (boar, incarnation of Vishnu) 
at Tribhuvanai temple.. The name mentioned in the inscription 
is Kola-varaha Alwar the exact name mentioned in the hymns 
of Alwars. 

Another record of interest in the religious history is the 
decision of the Mahasabha of Tribhuvanai meeting in the 
premises of the Vishnu shrine to grant tax-free gift of land to 
a Siva temple (Tirumanikkuli Mahadeva) and this record is 
inscribed on the walls of the Vishnu temple. This would 
show the religious accord that prevailed in the locality. 


Encouragement to Poets : 


The Mahasabha encouraged the poets by giving land grants. 
In A D. 1097 the Sabha gave a gift of land to one Tirunara- 
yana Bhattan alias Kavi Kumuda-Chandra Pandita as a reward 
of composing a Kavya ‘Kulotunga Chola Charitai’ in praise of 
the king. The assembly was required to listen to the recital 
of the Kavya (198 of 1919). 
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Pondicherry Region in the Post-Chola Period: 


In the wake of the fall of the Chola empire around 
A.D. 1270 and in a way responsible also for it, a few chieftains 
rose in revolt. The most powerful among them was Kadavan 
Kopperunjinga who had his headquarters at Sendamangalam in 
South Arcot District. Atone time he became very powerful 
and his authority extended to Chidambaram and Kanchi also. 
The impact of his power was also felt here as attested by his 
inscription at Tribhuvanai and Villiyanur. The former 
mentions his benefactions. He built a temple for Heramba 
Ganapati on the bank of the tank at Tribhuvanai and repairs 
were carried over to several sluices, embankments or irriga- 
tional channels and the breached tank (S.II. XII, No. 126). 
The Villiayanur record refers to the auditing of the temple 
accounts ordered by Kopperunjinga in 1249 A.D. (186-1936-37.) 


Pondicherry Region under the Pandyas 


After the fall of the imperial Cholas, there was a brief 
spell of the Pandyan hegemony in Tamil Nadu and the Pandyas 
under Maravarman and Jatavarman Sundara became practically 
the overlords of Tamil country. Their sway extended right 
upto Nellore. We find a number of Pandyan inscriptions in 
Tondaimandalam. The region around Pondicherry also came 
under their rule. This is well attested by their inscriptions in 
places like Tirukkanji (214/1919), Bahur, Tiruvandar Koil 
and Tirubhuvanai. 


The Vijayanagar Period : 


Towards the second half of the 14th century Tamil Nadu 
was retrieved from the Muslim rule and brought under the newly 
arisen Vijayanagar kingdom. Inscriptions belonging to the 
Vijayanagar kings like Bukka I, Virupaksha, Suluva Narasimha, 
Krisanadevaraya and Achyutadeva Raya have been found. One 
of them mentions an agent of Navaga Nayaka conferring 
certain privileges on the Kaikolas of Tribhuvanai. Another 
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record of Bukka I dated in Saka 1328 (1406 A.D.) mentions 
the functioning the Maha Sabha besides a number of adminis- 
trative divisions that were prevailing in that period. Another 
record found in the same place mentions the presence of 
Devaradiyal (temple dancer) by name Saluva Timmaraya- 
manickam (374 of 1917). During the time of Harihara a royal 
offivial or Pradhani remitted a number of taxes for the conduct 
of worship and the repairs. 

A long record dated 1542 A.D. belonging to Achuyta Deva 
Raya at Villiayanur gives a graphic account of a dispute for 
certain privileges claimed by the Kaikolas of the region. A 
copperplate grant conferring certain privileges on the Kaikolas 
(weavers) was given to them and a copy of the copperplate 
was also inscribed on the walls of the Siva temple at Villiayanur. 
At one time, the merchants selling betel leaves also began to 
claim the same privileges of having certain titles and this was 
objected to by the Kaikolas who claimed that the titles were 
exclusively given tothem. They appealed to the royal officers 
but with no avail. Therefore, in order to draw the attention 
of the higher authorities, the Kaikolas left the village. The 
Vijayanagar king Tirumalaraya sent his high officer (Perudanam) 
Vijayanarayan by name who conducted an impartial enquiry, 
called for copperplate and compared it with the stone inscrip- 
tions and finally gave his verdict in favour of the Kaikolas, 

Krishnadevaraya, the famous Vijayanagara king, under- 
took the pilgrimage to the sacred places in Tamilnadu like 
Kanchi, Chidambaram, Srirangam etc. and made a number of 
charities and endowments, There is a tradition that he visited 
Villiayanur. During that period a reference is made to a 
dancing girl by name Ayi who received the privilege of 
digging a well and a tank and got it named as Ayi Kulam. 

The association of Vijayanagara kings with this region is also 
well attested by the presence of a number of mandapas, shrines 
etc. inthis area constructed during that times. This aspect 
will be elaborated further in the sequel. 
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B. Monuments—a Rich Source of Art History and Religion 


The region around Pondicherry occupies an important 
place in the art history of Tamilnadu as it contains ancient and 
exquisite temples full of architectural and sculptural gems. 
This has been worked out by the pioneering archaeologists of 
Pondicherry like Jouveau Dubreul and P. Z. Pattabiramin 
and also some later scholars. We have here early Chola temples 
like Siva temples at Bahur, which may belong to the time of 
Parantaka I. In this temple we see typical features of early 
Chola temple architecture and also Pallava influence, The 
corbels of the pilasters have the taranga mouldings indicating 
the Pallava influences. The Budhaganas, sculptured below 
the Kodungu, depict them playing on various musical instru- 
ments. The sculptures that are found on the sanctum walls 
like Dakshinamoorthy, Vishnu, Brahma, dancing Ganesa and 
Durga testify to the high level of sculptural art practised in 
this region, Beautiful bronze images of Vishnu, Sridevi and 
Bhudevi were discovered buried under the soil. They apparently 
belonged to the Vishnu temple at Bahur. Pulavar S. 
Kuppuswamy has noticed some remains of the Vishnu temple 
in this village. He has also brought to light a number of 
new incriptions from this village in his work. 


Tribhuvanai : 


The Varadharaja temple in this village was probably founded 
in the time of Parantaka I. This temple is mentioned as 
Viranarayana-Vinnagar, named after the title of Parantaka. 
But unfortunately, this temple had undergone repairs and 
renovations in later times. This has caused some disturbances 
to the original fabrics but still there are many portions and 
sculptures belonging to earlier period. The presiding deity 
in the sanctum is a magnificent one and seated with his 
consorts on either sides. The original sculptures according 
to Mr. Kuppuswamy is now preserved in the Rajbhavan. 
Another magnificent sculpture of Bhuvaraha from Tribhuvanai 
has been also removed to the Rajbhavan. 
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Of particular interest is the series of the miniature sculpture 
depicting the scenes from the Ramayana found carved on the 
wails of the Mahamandapa in this temple. 


Tiruvandar Koil : 


This is another beautiful Chola temple which has preserved 
its original architectural and sculptural features. The Deva 
Koshtas in the sanctum walls have very charming sculptures 
of Dakshinamoorthy, Lingodbhava, Bhrama, Bhikshadana, 
Durga and Ganesa, Arthanari and Rishabhadara. 


Mathagadippattu : 


The Thirukkundanguli Mahadeva temple is a fine Karrali 
(stone structure) which was built by Rajaraja I around 993 A.D. 
This is a small temple complex with square sanctum, and 
arthamandapa and circular vimana. The niches of the sanctum 
walls had beautiful sculptures which are however missing now. 
The Vimana devatas are also worthy of our admiration. 

Efforts have been made to study the temples and sculpture 
of Pondicherry by Dubreul, Pattabhiramin and more recently 
by scholars like K. R. Srinivasan, S. R Balasubramanian and 
Pulavar Kuppuswami. Still, there is a long way to go. A 
systematic study of the different architectural trends, sculptural 
styles has to be undertaken to sketch the history of the temple 
art in Pondicherry State. 


Conclusion : 


The survey given above about the sources, though not 
exhaustive, would go to show the rich varied sources that are 
available to trace the history of Pondicherry region from about 
6th century A.D. to 1650 A.D. We are handicapped by the 
paucity of the literary sources. They are very limited. A few 
Tevaram hymns on the sacred temple and a few references in 
the Periapuranam give some limited information. But the 
mainstay of our source lies in the inscriptions that are 
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fortunately preserved on the temple walls. In this field the 
area is quite rich, We have nearly 80 to 100 inscriptions 
upto 1300 A.D. and about twenty to thirty more alter that. 
As already indicated, the inscriptions constitute a mine of 
information useful for the political, economic, administrative, 
social, religious and cultural history of this region. They show 
the various dynasties and kings that held sway over this region, 
the territorial divisions and sub-divisions, the administrative 
units, the chieftains and royal officials in charge of the area 
and their powers and privileges, the active functioning of the 
Mahasabhas and their committees (variams) which met in the 
temple premises at times even in the night, the concern of the 
assemblies to protect the self-sufficiency of the village, their 
care for protecting and developing irrigational facilitics and 
particularly the lakes and tanks, the tax-structure that prevailed 
in the region from time to time, the activities of the merchants 
and their benefactions, the royal authority by stationing the 
armies for defensive purposes ete, The inscriptions describing 
the land-grants are valuable for the economic history. On the 
cultural side, it is only from the epigraphs that we know so 
much about the colleges in places like Bahur, Tribhuvanai etc. 
and in details of the curriculum, teachers, students and their 
salaries and stipends, 

These inscriptions are a valuable source for the social 
history in that we learn about the various communities and 
their avocations—the Battars, the Sri-Vaishnavas, the Brahmanas, 
the Kaikkolus, the betel-leaf sellers, the Vaisyas, the Devaradi- 
yals, the landlords (kani-alau), the labourers and the serfs. The 
agrarian system and its sociological implications have to be 
thouroughly examined further, 

The temples and sculptures of the region serve as a source 
for two aspects —religious history and art history, The concepts 
and cults that were followed by the ancient society are preserved 
in their art products. The very names of the deities mentioned 
in the inscriptions make a fascinating study. The cults of 
Siva, Vishnu, Durga, Ganesa, Subramanya, Saptamatrikas, 
Krishna, saints like Alvars and Nayanmars had their followings 
besides a number of village deities like the pidari, 
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The temples and sculptures found in the Pondicherry region 
stand as landmarks in architectural and art-history as they 
display the evolution of the art trends of many generations. 

All these sources need a critical and detailed study of 
inter-disciplinary nature to appreciate their true significance 
in proper historical perspective. 
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ARCHIVAL RECORDS RELATING TO 
PONDICHERRY—MODERN PERIOD 


Dr. ARVIND V. KORATKAR 
(Principal, Vivek Vardhini College, Hyderabad) 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS, men of letters, philosophers and historians 
study history and adopt historical approach to view the 
society as a dynamic organisation and try to visualise possible 
trends in social change. These men have often realised that 
seeds of the future are sown in the past, As such study of 
history becomes inevitable. George Bernard Shaw has well 
paraphrased : “The past is not behind the group; it is within 
the group.” Therefore, one can say that today’s Pondicherry 
is different from yesteryear’s. It was certainly shaped by the 
men and events of the bygone years. Hence, study of history 
of Pondicherry becomes imperative. The long arm of the 
past has destined what Pondicherry is today. But one must 
be well aware that the study of change, and not merely the 
chronology of events should be the aim and perspective of 
any historical study. 

Study of a bygone period necessarily involves a historical 
sense and as imagination takes its flights into the dim regions 
of chronicled antiquity, things of the past acquire a profun- 
dity. A studied familiarity with the past results in resuscita- 
ting it. One often feels how much of the past can still be 
seen and one is compelled to realise the all important truth 
that systems change. 

Memory is equally tyrannical in making one compare the 
past with the present until an awareness begins to make 
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itself manifest that the present has evolved out of the past 
and has conditioned things by the principle of natural selec- 
tion, 

A young researcher in history of Pondicherry is invariably 
confronted with valid questions like, why should he ponder 
over old records written and compiled by various persons 
with different points of view? How these records of the past 
events stored in the archives are going to help understand 
the present, etc., etc. While confronting such penetrating 
doubts if the researcher continues his investigation, soon he 
realises that historical research is revealing, fascinating, sti- 
mulating and even recreating. 

Research in history should primarily concern with a 
Correct account of happenings of a given period, pinpointing 
the location and date of events. It should turn out an accu- 
Tate account of how, when and where the events occurred 
explaining its ramified repercussions and implications, On the 


basis of this the researcher may indicate results that followed 
the events, 


Archival sources of history of Pondicherry: 


Following are the sources of records relating to Pondicherry, 
Mahe, Yanam, Karikal and Chandernagore. These records 
also have some information on various lodges the French 
had in different cities of the British India, 

1. L’ Archives Nationale, Section Outre-mer, Paris, 

L’ Archives Nationale, Aix-en-Provance, France. 

La Bibliotheque Nationale, Section des Journaux, Ver- 
sailles, France. 

4, Archieves of the Christian Missions, Paris, 

5. Musee Guimet, Paris, 

6. The National Archives of Pondicherry, India. 

7. State Archives, Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, India, 


ae 


A Comment on the explored sources : 


Among these sources, Archives Nationale Section Outre-mer 
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is the one best equipped for history of Pondicherry. (However, 
it is understood that this section has been shifted from 
Paris and merged with the Archives Nationale at Aix-en- 
Provance.) It has full documentation available in the form 
of original papers and micro-films, from the arrival of the 
French in Surat up to the end of the Second World War. 
This source is a store house of information on practically 
every aspect of life in French-India—social, political, economic 
and administrative etc. For example, hand written memoirs 
of the Governors, of the Directeur de !’Interieur, reports 
of the Service de I’Inspection etc. Personal files of all the 
Governors of French-India and other important officers like 
Directeur de Interieur. Original manuscripts of various 
reports of the Committees and Commissions appointed from 
time to time, Census reports, year-wise import-export statistical 
figures from 1850 onwards etc., are well preserved and are avail- 
able. Information on all matters concerning elections— munici- 
pal, senatorial and of deputies to the National Assembly is well 
documented. This Archives has also a large collection of a 
variety oí maps of the five territories and other parts of India 
drawn by French engineers during 18th, 19th and first quarter 
of the 20th century, 

An example may be cited here. In the beginning of the year 
1867, Governor Bontemps had undertaken a tour of Chander- 
nagore, and other lodges in Bengal. During his stay in Chander- 
nagore, the local elite mostly French and some Indians, presen- 
ted a petition requesting the Governor to institute a municipal 
body for Chandernagore. The petition was signed by 66 promi- 
nent figures of Chandernagore. This hand-written petition is 
preserved intact, in Dossier No. 2, Regieme Municipal, Carton : 
336. On the basis of this petition, the Governor took initia- 
tive and the matter was referred to the Conseil d'Administra- 
tion. The minutes of the meeting of the Conseil d’Administra- 
tion are available. In this meeting, a small draft order of eight 
articles was approved. The Governor recommended to the 
Minister. of the Marine and Colonies (7-3-1867) the creation of 
a municipal body at Chandernagore. In April i867, the 
Minister approved the proposal, All these papers are available. 
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Yet another example is worth quoting. Elections to local 
bodies, Conseil General, Senate and the Parliament had always 
evoked great interest among both Indian and French popula- 
tion of French-India. Elections would always release spirit 
of competition and contest, envy and prejudices, provoked the 
crafty and the cunning and which finally bedevilled them with 
the sober and the ideal. As a result, formal and informal 
pressure groups would emerge. Many such groups had issued 
printed appeals and handbills or leaflets (19th century). This 
process helped to acquire great significance to the elections 
started from 1879s. Many such appeals and handbills are 
preserved in the said archives, 

Similarly, in the Administration of French-India the Gover- 
nor, the Conseil d’ Administration, the Conseil Prive and the 
Administrative Court were the key points. The minutes of 
the important sessions of these institutions are carefully pre- 
served for the period ending up to 1954, They deserve care- 
ful attention of the researcher. 

Again, the series, “Satistiques Coloniales—Population, Cul- 
ture et Commerce et Navigation”, published by the Ministre 
de la Marine et des Colonies give a fund of authentic infor- 
mation for which there is no substitute. It is from this 
source, one learns that during 1870 to 1900, it was only once 
in 1877, due to drought that French-India was in deficit in 
its exports. Otherwise, the Metropolitan Government had 
never subsidised French-India. It was an economically viable 
self-sustained colony. 

Another archival source for the history of Pondicherry is 
the National Archives, Rajaji Nagar, Lawspet, Pondicherry. 
Here is a collection which provides material from earlier days 
of French adventures in south India to the end of the French 
rule in 1955. A research student should indeed be inspired 
by the following summary list of documents available at this 
Pondicherry Archives :* 


* Courtesy: Dr. Harinath Babu, Director, National Archives, 
Pondicherry. 
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Archives of 18th Century 


Actes Tablliones 


Glass preserved Archives 


Maps and Plans 


Conseil Local, Colonial 


and General 
Tribunal Police et 
Chaudrie 


Diverse Correspondence 
. Conseil Contenticux 


Depech Ministrielles 
Conseil Prive 
Arrete et decisions 
Etat Civil 

Olles 

Diverse Documents 


1841-1890 


1872-1935 


1718-1880 
1933-1942 
1884-1945 
1814-1955 
1884-1943 
1816-1952 
1676-1885 


SI. No. Nature of Document Period No, of Documents 


556 

30,000 

150 (about) 
246 (about) 


462 Vols, 


13,600 (about) 

77 Vols, 

27,000 Vols. (about) 
144 Vols. 

20,000 (about) 

332 Vols, 

356 Registers 

90 Bundles 

3,750 (about) 


e 


An attempt has been made in this brief paper to point out 
the Archival source of history of Pondicherry, In fact history 
of Pondicherry implies in broad sense embracing all aspects, 
ien political, social, economic, cultural, ethnic and linguistic. 
But in a sense history of Pondicherry, of the modern period 
inevitably means history of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, Yanam 
and Chandernagore under the French. Therefore, in this 
paper archival sources in this context have been pointed out. 
No reference is made to the secondary and tertiary sources, 


FRENCH WRITINGS ON PONDICHERRY 
(MODERN PERIOD) 


Dr. EMMANUEL Divien 
(Department of History, University of Madras) 


Tun atm or this paper is only to give a review of the nature 
and extent of historical writings on French activities in india 
from 1664 to the present day. The paper is divided into 
four parts—1664 to 1742, 1742 to 1763 to 1816, and the period 
since 1816. 

Historical writing on the French in India dates mainly 
from the last quarter of the nineteenth century, One of the 
earliest works of the modern period is that of H. Castonnet 
des Fosses, ‘L’ Inde Francaise avant Dupleix, Paris 1887. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, some travelogues 
and historical narratives of the French Bast India Company 
were published, Chief among them being, Abbe Prevost- 
Histoire General des Voyages, Abbe Guyon— Histoire des Indes 
Orientales et modernes. The latter is principally a eulogy of 
Dupleix, These contemporary works prepared in the course 
of the eighteenth century are of general interest only, and 
have but little to say about the administration of the Company, 
Abbe Raynal’s work entitled, A Philosophical and Political 
History of the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in the 
East and West Indes, is of great value for the statistics be 
gives. This was first published in French in 1772 and translated 
into English by Justamond in 1776, He reviews the trading 
and colonizing activities of the European countries from the 
end of the sixteenth century to the revolt of the English 
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colonies in North America. The Travels of Abbe Carre in 
India and the Near East, 1672-1674 published by the Hakluyt 
Society, is an annotated English rendering of Abbe Carre’s 
journal, Le Courier de l’ Orient. The style is truly lively and 
explicit and gives a vivid picture of what he describes. His 
tendency to exaggerate is obvious, perhaps it was due to 
misinformation, He was an observant traveller and showed an 
interest in the inhabitants and history of the country which 
he traversed. 

During the early part of the present century, some valuable 
and scholarly works were published on the French East India 
Company. H. Weber’s La Compagnie Francaise des Indes 
was published in 1904. This was the standard reference on 
the subject for nearlty thirty years. Weber treats the history 
of the French activities in the East from the time of Henry 
IV to the close of the eighteenth century. The work is based 
largely on original documents and published contemporary 
works. He lays great emphasis on the organisation of the 
Company. Yet, one fails to get a satisfactory treatment of 
of many topics, such as colonial end of the administrative 
machinery, finance in India, justice, relations with the French 
Government and Indian rulers and the handling of commerce. 

The second work was by Jules Sotta—Histoire de la 
Compagnie Royale des Indes Orientales, published in 1905. 

. This gives a general history of the Company, 4 resume of 
the Journal of Gregoire de Challes and valuable infromation 
on ship construction and navigational techniques in the 
seventeenth century. Paul Kaeppel in his La Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales et Francois Martin, published in 1908 deals 
more thoroughly with the organisation of the French East 
India Company. It is still considered to be the best work on 
the history of French trade and settlements in India covering 
the period 1664-1719. Kaeppelin’s assessment of the 
achievements and failures of the early period of French 
activities in India is of great importance to researchers working 
on this period. 

The diary of Francois Martin—Memoires sur I’etablisse- 
ment des colonies francaises aux Indes Orientales was copied by 
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Pierre Margry, After his death his copy of Marin’s Memoires 
was preserved at the Bibilotheque Nationale. It was thanks 
to Alfred Martineau’s painstaking efforts that the Memoires were 
published between 1931-1934. Martin in his Memoires, reveals 
akeen insight into men and affairs. The style seems to be 
rather heavy. There are few notes, for Martin himself had 
taken the trouble of explaining and commenting on matters 
purely Indian, They give a detailed account of the French 
activities during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 

A few other works deserve special mention for their 
treatment of the early period of the French in India. Marguerite 
V. Labernadie in her Le Vieux Pondichery gives a graphic 
account of the development of Pondicherry and of the social 
life in the scttlement. Written ina racy style, it makes very 
interesting reading. Paul Olagnier’s work on Le Gonvrneur 
Benoist Dumas is a well-written monograph, It was under 
Dumas, that the French trade in the East expanded, Karikal 
was acquired, Mahe recaptured, and this period also marked 
the beginning of the policy of intervention in the politics of 
South India. Alfred Martineau in his Les Origines de Mahe 
de Malabar, traces the history of the settlement from 1720-1738. 
This is a well documented work and Martineau has used the 
sources available with the Archives of Paris, Pondicherry and 
Madras. We notice that French historical writing on the pre- 
Dupleix period has been dealt with exhaustively from 1664-1719, 
The latter part i.e. 1719-1741 deserves deeper study, particularly 
on Lenoir and Dumas, It should*be pointed out that the 
historians of the period have not treated adequately the role 
played by the Indians and their social conditions. 

i 

The period 1742-1763, has received greater attention from 
French historians. Most of the works published deal with 
Dupleix, and a few on La Bourdonnais, Bussy and Lally. This 
emphasis on the role of Dupleix was partly due to the develop- 
ment of a ‘Dupleix Cult’, which soon had its suuporters among 
historians, Numerous biographies on Dupleix were published 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, Historians like 
Barchou de Pehnoen and Henri Martin paid tribute to the 
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genius of Dupleix. Martin in his Histoire de France attributed 
the failure of Dupleix to the policies of the Company and the 
Home government. He severely condemned the inept merchants 
of the Company and Louis XV. One notices in the works 
published from this period, a kind of eulogy with the rise of 
the ‘Dupleix Cult’. High tributes were paid to the one who 
first conceived the idea of a French Eastern Empire. Mention 
must be made of the earliest French biographers of Dupleix— 
Henri Bionne (1881), Tibulle Hamont (1881), and A. Deloffre 
(1883). They were mostly panegyrics, written to pay homage 
to the genius and character of Dupleix. Even an eminent 
writer like Julien Vinson in his Les Francais dans I Inde: 
Dupleix et La Bourdannais, was not free from this culture 
in his works was highly critical of Dupleix. This period marks 
the decline of the ‘Dupleix Cult? in France. Henceforth 
attempts were made to assess the contributions of Dupleix on the 
basis of historical records, The first such attempt was under- 
taken by Alfred Martineau, a successor of Dupleix as Governor 
of Pondicherry after nearly one hundred and fifty years. 

Interest in French Indian history received a fillip with the 
formation of the Societe de l’ Historie de I’ Inde Francaise, 
which has published much material long reposing in the 
Archives at Pondicherry. The Revue Historique de |’ Inde 
Francaise was first published in 1916. Some of the principal 
works to be published by the Societe de I? Histoire de I’ Inde 
Francaise were that of Martineaw’s— La Politique de Dupleix.. 
et son memoire......,his magnum opus is entitled, Dupleix et 
l’ Inde Francaise. ‘This work is based on unpublished records. 
In his method of treatment, he allows the reader to draw his 
own conclusions after reading the long extracts cited from the 
records. Martineau’s work is in a real sense, a comprehensive 
history of the French in India from 1722-1754. Martineau 
has carefully analysed the motives which prompted Dupleix to 
conceive the idea of a colonial empire. 

Next comes the work of G. Jouveau Dubreuil on Dupleix. 
Here, Dubreuil establishes the thesis that all that Dupleix 
accomplished in India, was part of a carefully thought-out plan, 
that would fit in perfectly with the pattern of India politics of 
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the eighteenth century. Dubreuil’s contention is that, ‘Dupleix 
was keen on playing the role of an India Nawab—' Europeans 
have not conquered Persia or China or Japan, but they have 
conquered India ; Why? Because, in India there had been a 
Dupleix, India was conquered not at all by arms, but by 
‘Nababism’, that is to say, by the genuis of one man, 

In contrast to Dupleix, Bussy has received much less atten- 
tion from historians. It was Martineau who first brought out 
Bussy from the secondary position he had been given by earlier 
historians, Martineau's Bussy et 1’ Inde Francaise emphasises 
that Bussy’s idea of a sound colonial policy was quite different 
from that of Dupleix. Bussy believed that the real strength of 
a Country lay in a homogeneous territory, large enough to resist 
attacks, anything beyond which ‘is a luxury and sometimes a 
danger’. Another valuable work on Bussy is by Vasa, R, C,— 
Le Protectorat Francais aux Indes sous le marquis de Bussy. 
There were other works on Mahe de La Bourdonnais and Comte 
de Lally, E. Herpin in his Mahe de La Bourdannais et la 
Compagnie des Indes tried to vindicate the honour of La 
Bourdannais, which was sullied by Malleson. In 1894, J, 
Vinson tried to do justice to the services rendered by La 
Bourdonnais. He did this by citing extracts from the Diary of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai. Some of the recent works on this 
interesting personality are the following: Marius, Le Blond— 
Mahe de La Bourdonnais, Jacques Thomazi—Un millionnaire 
au service du rol + La Bourdonnais. 

Comte de Lally, though he had sacrificed tremendously for 
his country, suffered a great deal at the hands of historians, 
T. Hamont's was the first detailed and well documented 
biography of Lally. Hamont accepts that Lally’s carcer was 
a total failure, but he attributes this to the incapacity of the 
government. He draws a distinction between Dupleix and 
Lally: ‘Dupleix, he is the soul of the nation, he is the spirit 
of light; Lally, he is the reflection of Versailles, he is the 
spirit of darkness,’ Hamont, concludes thus: ‘The gravest 
fault of Lally was that he did not understand the Indian situa- 
tion and that he obeyed the orders of the Government, That 
was his real crime, one which history has the right to recall 
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and judge. It was left to Voltaire who in his Fragments sur 
I’ Inde tried to vindicate the reputation of a great personality 
like Lally. The occasion for Voltaire’s writing was the execution 
for treason of the Comte, who was made the scapegoat by the 
government of Louis XV for the loss of Pondicherry in the 
course of the Seven Years’ War, Voltaire had already attacked 
the sentence inflicted on Lally in his work on Louis XV. But 
by the end of the year he came out with a book Fragments 
sur U' Inde which apart from the career of Lally, dealt with the 
history, culture, religion, and customs of India. Voltaire s 
vindication of the Count has been now accepted as the correct 
judgement by most historians. Two other biographical works 
of Lally are worth mentioning. Marc Chassaigne, ‘Le Comte 
de Lally’, and Pierre La Maziere’s, *Lally-Tollendal’. 

One notices that most of the writings on the period 1742- 
1763 is mainly biographical. Secondly, emphasis is more on 
following geographical regions—Coromandel coast, the Carnatic 
and the Deccan. Lastly, French historians have used only 
French and English sources, but the Persian records are left 
untapped. Perhaps this would have thrown light on the 
reaction from the Indian side. Indrani Ray’s Les commercants 
francais au Bengal’ (1686-1757) is the latest work on this period. 


u 

The period from 1765-1816 has received scant attention 
from historians. Martineau in his Bussy et L’ Inde Francaise, 
gives a graphic account of French policy and on the events of 
the period. But, it all centres around Bussy. Martineau’s 
work is based on a critical study of the letters and memoirs of 
Bussy, and the historian defends Bussy’s policy which considered 
territorial conquests in India as impractical and unwise, 
Another important personality, Bailli de Suffren, occupies a 
unique place in the maritime history of France. The carly 
biographers of Suffren, were Hennequin and Cunat. Suffren 
attained fame for introducing new tactics in naval combats 
George O. Duvic’s Suffren et la campagne des Indes is the most 
recent work on Suffren, The biographers of Bussy and Suffren 
cover the ground between 1781-1784. The period after 1784 
has been covered partially by Edmond Gaudart in his 
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Correspondance des Agenis a Pondicherry de la nouvelle 
Compagnie des Indes avec les Administrateurs a Paris, and 
by M. V. Labernadic in La Revolution et les Etablissements 
Francais dans l’ Inde {1790-179 +). 

E, Gaudart gives a detailed history of the new French Com- 
pany fvunded by Calonne in 1785, Labernadie gives a compro- 
hensive and connected history of the French in India from 1785- 
1793. This work is very fscinating reading and is based mostly 
on the material then available at the Pondicherry archives, 
There are a few other works on the well-known French adven- 
turers in the service of Indian Princes, Mention may be made 
of Maurice Besson's on De Koigne, Emile Barbe on Rene Madec, 
and Besson’s Les Aventuriers Francais aux Indes (1775-1820), 

Iv 

For the period since 1816, we come across the works of cer- 
tain travellers, H. de Beugnon—Voyage dans les Indes, Adhe- 
mard Leclere—-Voyage aux Indes (E11), Maurice Georges Rene 
Maindron.. Dans I" Inde du du sud, and Andre Siegfried's Voy- 
age aux Indes, Amongst the general works, mention must be 
made of Eugene GibertL’ Inde Francaise en 1880, Georges 
Haurigot —Les etablissements francais dans |' Inde er en Oceanie, 
They give an idea of the conditions in the settlements, system of 
administration etc. A, Esquers'—£ssai sur les castes dons I 
Inde, gives much valuable information on the caste structure in 
the French settlements in India. Another useful work on the 
same subject is that of Charles Schoebel—/nde francaise; /' 
histoires des origines et due development des castes de } Inde, 
Gabriel Hanotaux in his Histoire des colonies francalses et de I’ 
expansion de la France dans le monde gives the history of the 
development of the colonial administration and considerable 
statistical information on the area covered, Mme Yvonne R, 
Gagbele in her Histoire de Pondichery, de l' an 1000 a nos 
Jours gives a bird's eye view of the history of the settlement, 
George Chaffard’s Les carnets secrets de la decolon sation 
though not strictly a historical work, gives some interesting in- 
formation on the events leading to the transfer of power by the 
French to the government of India, 


LITERARY SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF 
PONDICHERRY (OTHER THAN FRENCH) 


Dr. SARAJU SUNDARARAJAN 
(Principal, Bharathidasan Govt, College for Women, Pondicherry) 


PONDICHERRY, 18 A Corruption of the name Puducher 
(Puduvai for short), which is derived from the combination 
of the Tamil words “Pudu” (new) and “Cheri” (village). It 
would be of interest to know that some French merchants 
misread the letter “u” in Poudicheri—the French spelling for 
Puducheri—as “n and transformed Poudicheri into Pondi- 
cheri. Pondicherry was constituted as a Union Territory in 
1954, when it merged with the Indian Union. Comprising the 
four former seaside French colonies of Pondicherry, Karai- 
kkal, Yanam and Mahe, with a total area of 480 square kilo- 
meters, the Territory is today governed independently from the 
Pondicherry town. 

Pondicherry is ancient. The archaeological findings in 
Arikamedu and the discovery of megalithic burial sites in 
pce: in 1950 have proved it to be a pre-historic place 

great importance. Even so, prior to its occupation by the 
pb Pondicherry was non-existent as a separate State. The 
enclaves of Pondicherry and Karaikkal formed parts of South 
Arcot and Tanjore in Tamil Nadu while Yanam and Mahe 
belonged respectively to East Godavari in Andhra Pradesh and 
Cannanore in Kerala. They thus remained for centurics, parts 
of the aforesaid four vast districts each sharing with its 
parent territory, the latter's victories and defeats. 

And s0, to reconstruct the history of the entire territory 
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of Pondicherry, which would embody a coherent account 
its past through the ages, is well nigh impossible. Before 


one 
ings of Pondicherry from stray references in the literary 
works pertaining to Southern India as a whole and written in 
different languages—Asian and Buropean, ancient and modern. 
Epigraphical and archacological evidences help us but to a 
very limited extent, Culling out data relating to Pondicherry 
from these varied sources would amount to Searching for a 


such as Tamil, Sanskrit, Pali, Marathi (Modi scripts on palm- 
leaves are in the custody of some temples and in the Sarasvati 
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throughout Southern India. They are identified with the 
Pallavas with the overthrow of whose sovereignty, the Kurum- 
bas were scattered fur and wide, Many fled to hilly areas 
living as wild and uncivilised tribe. Colonel Colin Mackenzie, 
the famous Indologist, has done indefatigable researches into 
the history and antiquities particularly of South India. His 
main collections studied and edited in 2 volumes under the 
title of “A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts 
and other Articles illustrative of the literature, history, statis- 
tics and antiquities of the South India” in 1828, is a valid 
source of information. 

The earliest monuments of the Tamil country are the short 
Brahmi inscriptions numbering in all between 30 and 40 found 
in the natural caverns in the hills of South India. These 
show the Tamil language and script in their informative stages 
and also attest to the presence of Jains and Buddhists in the 
Tamil country. It would be of interest to know in this con- 
text that Buddha Mitram, the author of the Tamil grammar 
Veerachozhiam, was a native of Ponbeth (a corruption of 
Ponpattri) in Nedungadu, Karaikkal. It is even suggested that 
he ruled Ponbetti and hence the name Ponputtrikkaralan 
Buduhamitran. Also, the existence of the several villages in 
close proximity under the common name Mangulam, in villi- 
yanur, Pondicherry suggests that the place was once a famous 
Buddhist centre. 

The earliest literary work which makes a direct reference 
to Pondicherry is the anonymous Greek geographical work of 
the Ist century A.D.—Periplus Maris Erythraei (“Circumnavi- 
gation of the Erythrean Sea”). A very valuable source for the 
Indian Western trade in ancient times, the Periplus clearly men- 
tions “Poduca” which has been identified with Arikamedu or 
Veerampattinam in Puduvai, in its long list of busy centres of 
trade on the Indian coast offering such precious commodities as 
silk, ivory, pepper and pearl in exchange for gold and Mediter- 
ranean wine brought in amphora jars, remains of whivh have 
been unearthed at Poduca. Ptolemy, the celebrated Egyptian 
astronomer of the 2nd century A.D. also mentions ‘Poduca” as 
a port town on the Coromandel coast. It is, therefore, beyond 
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doubt that Poduca is Puduvai by which name Pondicherry i.e. 
Puducheri seemed to have been known in the days of Kamban 
and Ottakkoottan ; and that it was a bristling coastal town in 
the opening centuries of the Christian era, 

Among the relics of the beginning of the Christian era col- 
lected by a French antiquarian in 1937, was found a gem with in- 
taglio portrait of the Roman Emperor Augustus, which has now 
been lost. These finds and the subsequent recovery of the Arre- 
tive and Rouletted paved the way to systematic excavations 
by the Archaeological Survey of India under Mortimer Wheeler 
in 1945 which excavated important structural evidences, namely, 
a “Roman Factory” and a series of tanks or dying vats, It 
was thus established that textiles were processed here for 
exports, This archaeological discovery is significant in that 
it confirms what is already known from the numerous finds 
of Roman coins of the first and second centuries A.D., namely, 
the existence of commercial intercourse between Pondicherry 
and the Roman empire. Mention must also be made of the 
discovery of the Chinese feladon ware found in Ariankuppam, 
west of Arikamedu which bears evidence to the close asso- 
ciation between Puduvai and the Chinese ports between the 
10th and 12th centuries A.D, 

There are also artefacts like stone inscriptions, found 
mostly in temples, copper plate grants, sculptures and pain- 
tings which do not contain much historical material in them. 
The notable temple inscriptions are those an Tirunallar, Kila 
Kasakkudi, Nedungadu, Neltappakkam, Tiruvandar Kovil and 
Tirubhuvanai, Among copperplate inscriptions, the following 
deserve mention, The Pallankovil copperplate inscriptions 
of Simhavarman ; the Kasakkudi copperplate inscriptions of 
Nandivarman ; IL Pallavamalla which are eleven in number 
and which have assumed added significance in view of the 
fact they were discovered at Kasakkudi in Karaikkal in 1879, 
by Julien de'la Fon, of Pondicherry; the Velurpalayam 
copperplate inscriptions of Nandivarman IIT; the Bahur plates 
of Pallava Nrpatungavarman, mentioning the gift of the 
village of Vakur (Bahur); and the Leyden grant of Rajaraja 
Chola (1006 A.D.) so-called because the Dutch into whose 
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hands the plates had fallen passed them into the custody of 
the Museum of the famous University of Leyden in Nether- 
lands. A reference in the last one to “the big road to Karaik- 
kal” proves that the port of Karaikkal enjoyed greater pro- 
minence than those of Nagapattinam or Tirumalarayanpathnam. 

Historical material for the medieval period of Pondicherry's 
history is almost nil, For that matter, after the Third Sangam 
which was active during the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, the whole of South India witnessed a long historical 
night, lasting till 600 A.D, When at last, the day was about 
to dawn in the 7th century, the Tamil country was again 
convulsed in a manner unprecedented by a tribe of obscurant- 
ist rulers known as Kalabhras (Kalappalar), While the other 
Tamil kingdoms recovered quickiy from the effects of 
this catastrophe, the Cholas remained obscure even after the 
Kalabhra interregnum. There is, therefore, no material 
evidence till the middle of the 9th century, to bring alive a 
sequential history of the once very prominent Cholas, who 
hemmed in by the Pallavas and the Pandyas on both sides, 
owed allegiance to whichever was stronger, From the copper- 
plate inscriptions enumerated in a foregoing paragraph, it is 
learnt for certain that the Pondicherry territory was included 
in the Pallava and Chola kingdoms. The Vidyasthana of 
Bahur, which like the Ghatika of Kanchi was an established 
institution of Sanskrit learning in the 8th century, “stands as 
a remarkable edifice of Pallava culture’, In the second half 
of the 9th century, the Cholas attained imperial position and 
remained dominant in the South, defeating the Pandyas who 
could repay the compliment only after four centuries, This 
period of Chola hegemony was one of “political stability and 
economic prosperity as also the culmination of the impulse 
and achievement of artistic endeavours in South India". The 
now extant document —a script on the wall of the famous Briha- 
deesvara temple at Tanjavur mentioning the name of a dancing 
girl of Karaikkal and the stone carvings in the Bahur temple 
depicting different mudras of Nrittya amply testify to the high 
level of culture in Pondicherry during the Chola period, With 
the defeat of Chola Rajendra III in 1279 by Maravarman Kula- 


sckhara Pandya, the latter became the unquestioned master of 
the Chola country which again included Pondicherry, 

Tt is pot known what happened to the Chola country between 
1310 when Kulasekhara Pandya died and the middle of the 14th 
century when it came under the Vijayanagar Empire, which served 
as a bulwark against Islamic invasions from the north, An 
inscription in Tiruvandar Kovil ascribed to the Vijayanager 
rulers gives a glimpse of the cultural attainments of the people 
in this area when it was under the Vijayanagar Empire, After 
this Empire's defeat in 1565 at the battle of Talaikkottal, the 
Nayak rulers emerged as substantially independent rulers and in 
the last quarter of the 17th century, the Mahrattas established 
their power in the south. Obviously, as parts of the terhory 
comprised within the Tamil country which embraced almost the 
whole of peninsular India, Pondicherry had suffered all the poli- 
tical vicissitudes reviewed in the foregoing pages. 

The only literary evidences for these centuries are primarily 
religious in nature and some of them are spoken of as “profes 
sedly historical” literature. The devotional hymns of the Nayan» 
mars (Saiva saints), especially the Padigams (decadel verses) 
sung by Tirugnana Sambandhar, Tirunavukkarasar also known 
as Appar (both of 7th century) and Sundarar (Sth century) which 
go by the name “Devaram”™ (Garland of praises for God) are an 
important source as they furnish to some degree, the religious, 
cultural and social setup of the Tamil country in the middle 


in arresting the spread of Buddhism and Jainism which threatenrd 
to engulf their mother religion, is stupendous, It forme a 
notable chapter in the socio-religious history of the south. 

Poet Sekkizhar’s Karaikkal Ammalyar Puranam—the story 
of the famed lady Saint of Karaikkalcomprising 64 quatraints 
and forming the 24th chapter of his magman opus, the Perla Pu- 
ranam also called the Tiruttondar Puranam, is as good as a his 
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torical work although it “moves on the borderland between fact 
and fable”. 

Poet Ottakkoottan, a contemporary of Sekkizhar, though 
born in an obscure village in the Chola country, spent his life 
in Puduvai where he composed the ‘‘Nalayirakkovai’’ on his 
patron, one Gangeyan of Puduvai. A genius in the composition 
of Ula—a kind of love poetry—Ottakkoottan established his fame 
with his three Ulas focused respectively on Vikrama Chola (1118- 
1135), his son Kulottunga Chola II (1133-1 150) and the son of 
the latter Rajaraja Chola II (1146-1173). The triad is popularly 
known by the name Moovar Ula, 

The “Choodamani Nigandu” of Mandala Purudar of Veerai 
(identified with Veerampattinam) written during the Vijayanagar 
period and the Ninaivu Manjuri of U. V. Swaminatha Iyer (1901) 
vividly portraying Tirumalarayam Pathinam in Karaikkal when 
poet Kalamegam visited it in the 15th century throw light on 
the condition of the territory under the Rayars. 

For the history of Pondicherry in the 17th century and 
for a very brief span in the 16th century, the researcher has 
to peruse also the records of the Portuguese, the Danes and 
the Dutch. According to Da Asia, a geography book published 
by J. Barros in 1553, the Portuguese established a factory at 
Pondicherry between 1521 and 1524 when the territory was 
under the Vijayanagar Empire. They were forced to abandon 
“Puducheira” by the then Nayak ruler of Gingee who invited 
the Danes who had already a trading post in the neighbouring 
Parangipettai (Porto Novo), to set up an establishment in 
Pondicherry in 1616, The Danes evacuated Pondicherry in 1656. 
In the meantime the Dutch were allowed to build a godown in 
1618 but they left “Poelitijeri” in 1620. They were again 
invited in 1664 by Ramavel Krishnappa Nayaka but stayed only 
for 6 years. From 1674 to 1676 the Dutch also had in their 
possession, Karaikkal. 

For the period of French occupation, there is abundant 
material although it can stand no comparison with the bumper 
crop of historical literature that one has, pertaining to the 
British administration in India. Due attention has not been 
bestowed upon the study of the French in India. 
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The chief sources of information for this period are the 
following : The 12 volume monumental diary of the “extremely 
able and level-headed oriental” Ananda Ranga Pillai, better 
known to fame as “The Samuel Pepys of India", is of primary 
importance as this source is the historians’ mainstay for the 
period from 1730 down to his death just a few days prior to 
the surrender of Pondicherry to Sir Eyre Coote in 1761. In 
the opinion of K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, no other Indian in 
Pondicherry would have kept a more authentic record for that 
most crucial period in the French Indian history which witnessed 
the disintegration of the Mughal power in the Carnatic and the 
final settlement of the Anglo-French duel for supremacy in 
the Carnatic. Originally written in Tamil these diaries of the 
chief Dubash of Dupleix which were unearthed 85 years after 
his death, were translated into English by two English 
historians of repute, F. Price and H. H. Dodwell and were 
published between 1904-08. In his preface to the first volume 
of this diary Price says that Pillai’s work is “a strange mixture 
of things trivial and important ; of family matters and affairs 
of State ; of business transactions and social life of the day ; 
interspersed with scraps of gossip, all evidently recorded as 
came to the mind of the Diarist,,, Homely in diction there are 
in it descriptions of men and things which are vividly lifelike 
and passages which are startling some in their pathos others in 
their shrewdness---"” 

It is again to the English that the students aspiring to 
write the French-Indian history are indebted for a comprehen- 
sive work of the French activities in India during this period. 
G. B. Malleson was the first to give “a complete and connected 
account of the doings of the French in India” in English for 
a period of four score and seven years from 1674, A product 
of exhaustive research, its worth can never be adequately 
described. S. P. Sen's French in India is another source 
if inestimable value based as it is on original unpublished 
records in French. It provides authentic information concern- 
ing the administration, economic conditions, trade and 
commerce of Pondicherry upto 1816. Well does he in 
commencing his earlier work, The French in India—First estab- 
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lishment and Struggle” with the caption the “Little known 
history of the French in India”. 

Newspapers and journals in English and Tamil published 
in Madras from the last quarter of the 19th century also form 
an important source of information as they also carried news 
about Pondicherry. The speeches and writings of Aurobindo, 
Subrahmanya Bharati, V. Ramaswamy (Va Ra) and V. V. S. 
Iyer are a priceless contribution to the history of that period. 
For the history of the Freedom Struggle in Pondicherry to shake 
off the French rule “The Hindu”, “The Madras Mail”, “The 
Indian Express” (all in English), “The Kalki”, ‘Ananda 
Vikadam”, “‘Swadesamitram”, “Kalaimagal” etc. (in Tamil) 
are the best original sources. To these may be added N. V. Raj 
Kumar's The Problem of French India, “Sri Soudjanarandjani”’ 
as well as the speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru and private letters 
of the freedom fighters, some of whom are still alive. Among 
the post-war journals may be mentioned the “New Times 
Observer”, “Youth Age” (English) and “Puduvai Seidigal”, 
“Puduvai Murasu’” and “Sudandiram” published (Tamil) in 
Pondicherry. 

Last but no less important is the two-volume gazetteer of 
the Union Territory of Pondicherry, the first ever to be written 
which was published by the Government of Pondicherry in 
1983. It is a most genuine attempt at presenting an exhaustive 
history of the Union Territory of Pondicherry from the pre- 
historic period to the present. This marathon achievement is 
bound to stimulate talented students of history the world over, 
to greater efforts in reconstructing the history of Pondicherry 
in its various aspects—political, social, economic, educational 
and cultural. To cite just one instance, Karaikkal—geographi- 
cally within Tanjavur in Tamil Nadu, abounds in temples some 
of which being ancient are rich in their cultural heritage This 
area with its hoary past certainly beckons scholais to make 
an indepth study of its religious and cultural past. Each 
enclave has a fascinating history of its own. It is also very 
essential that the French language and culture are not eclipsed 
in any of these former French colonies. It is high time institutes 
devoted to historical research took steps to bring out a 
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comprehensive history of this quondam French territory of 
Pondicherry in English, Tamil and French. 
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